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PREFACE. 


‘Wuen first I went into the Church, I had a curacy in the middle of 
Salisbury Plain. The Squire of the parish took a fancy to me, and 
requested me to go with his son to reside at the University of Weimar; 
before we could get there, Germany became the seat of war, and in stress 
of politics we put into Edinburgh, where I remained five years. The 
principles of the French Revolution were then fully afloat, and it is im- 
possible to conceive a more violent and agitated state of society. Among 
the first persons with whom I became acquainted were, Lord Jeffrey, 
Lord Murray (late Lord Advocate for Scotland), and Lord Brougham ; 
all of them maintaining opinions upon political subjects a little too liberal 
for the dynasty of Dundas, then exercising supreme power over the northern 
division of the island. 

One day we happened to meet in the eighth or ninth story or flat in 
Buccleugh-place, the elevated residence of the then Mr. Jeffrey. I pro- 
posed that we should set up s Review; this was acceded to with accla- 
mation. I was appointed Editor, and remained long enough in Edinburgh 
to edit the first number of the Edinburgh Review. The motto I proposed 
for the Review was, 

“ Tensi musam meditamur avena.” 

“ We cultivate literature upon a little oatmeal.” 
But this was too near the truth to be admitted, and so we took our present 
grave motto from Publius Syrus, of whom none of us had, I am sure, ever 
read a single line; and so began what has since turned out to be a very im- 
portant and able journal. When I left Edinburgh, it fell into the stronger 
hands of Lord Jeffrey and Lord Brougham, and reached the highest point 
of popularity and success. I contributed from England many articles, 
which I have been foolish enough to collect, and publish with some other 
tracts written by me. 

To appreciate the value of the Edinburgh Review, the state of England 
at the period when that journal began should be had in remembrance. 
The Catholics were not emancipated—the Corporation and Test Acts 

‘were unrepealed —the Game Laws were horribly oppressive— Steel Traps 
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and Spring Guns were set all over the country—Prisoners tried for their 
Lives could have no Counsel— Lord Eldon and the Court of Chancery 
pressed heavily upon mankind— Libel was punished by the most cruel 

. and vindictive imprisonments — the principles of Political Economy were 
little understood — the Law of Debt and of Conspiracy were upon ‘the 
worst possible footing — the enormous wickedness of the Slave Trade was 
tolerated — a thousand evils were in existence, which the talents of good 
and able men have since lessened or removed; and these effects have been 
not a little assisted by the honest boldness of the Edinburgh Review. 

I eee very little in my Reviews to alter or repent of; I always endea- 
voured to fight against evil; and what I thought evil then, I think evil 
now.’ I am heartily glad that all our disqualifying laws for religious 
opinions are abolished, and I see nothing in such measures but unmixed 
good and real increase of strength to our Establishment. 

The idea of danger from the extension of the Catholic religion in 
England I utterly deride. The Catholic faith is a misfortune to the world, 
but those whose faith it conscientiously is, are quite right in professing it 
boldly, and in promoting it by all means which the law allows. A physician 
does not say, ‘ You will be well as soon as the bile is got rid of;’ but he 
says, ‘ You will not be well until after the bile is got rid of.” He knows, 
after the cause of the malady is removed, that morbid habits are to be 
changed, weakness to be supported, organs to be called back to their proper 
exercise, subordinate maladies to be watched, secondary and vicarious 
symptoms to be studied. The physician is a wise man — but the anserous 
politician insists, after 200 years of persecution, and ten of emancipation, 
that Catholic Ireland should be as quiet as Edmonton or Tooting. 

Not only are just laws wanted for Catholic Ireland, but the just admini- 
stration of just laws; such as they have in general experienced under the 
WwW government: and this system steadily persevered in will, after a 
lapse of time and O'Connell, quiet, conciliate, and civ that long-injured 
and irritable people. 

I haye printed in this Collection the Letters of Peter Plymley. The 
Government of that day took great pains to find out the author; all that 
they could find was, that they were brought to Mr. Budd, the publisher, 
by the Earl of Lauderdale. Somehow or another, it came to be conjectured 
that T was that author: I have always denied it; but finding that I deny 
it in vain, I have thonght it might be as well to include the Letters 
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had the misfortune to entertain liberal opinions, and who were too honest 
to sell them for the ermine of the judge, or the lawn of the prelate: — 
a long and hopeless career in your profession, the chuckling grin of noodles, 
the sarcastic leer of the genuine political rogue—prebendaries, deans, and 
bishops made over your head—reverend renegadoes advanced to the highest 
dignities of the Church for helping to rivet the fetters of Catholic and 
Protestant Dissenters, and no more chance of a Whig administration than 
of a thaw in Zembla — these were the penalties exacted for liberality of 
opinion at that period; and not only was there no pay, but there were 
many stripes. 1 It is always considered as @ piece of impertinence in 
England, if a man of less than two or three thousand a year has any opinions 
at all upon important subjects; and in addition he was sure at that time 
to be assailed with all the Billingsgate of the French Revolution—Jacobin, 
Leveller, Atheist, Deist, Socinian, Incendiary, Regicide, were the gentlest 
appellations used; and the man who breathed a syllable against the sense- 
less bigotry of the two Georges, or hinted at the abominable tyranny and 
persecution exercised upon Catholic Ireland, was shunned as unfit for the 
relations of social life. Not a murmur against any abuse was permitted ; 
to say a word against the suitorcide delays of the Court of Chancery, or 
the cruel punishments of the Game Laws, or against any abuse which 
a rich man inflicted, or a poor man suffered, was treason against the 
Plousiocracy, and was bitterly and steadily resented. Lord Grey had not 
then taken off the bearing-rein from the English people, as Sir Francis 
Head has now done from horses. 


To set on foot such a Journal in such times, to contribute towards it - 


for many years, to bear patiently the reproach and poverty which it 
caused, and to look back and see that I have nothing to retract, and no 
intemperance and violence to reproach myself with, is a career of life 
which I must think to be extremely fortunate. Strange and ludicrous 
are the changes in human affairs. The Tories are now on the treadmill, 
and the well-paid Whigs are riding in chariots: with many faces, however, 
looking out of the windows (including that of our Prime Minister,) which 
I never remember to have seen in the days of the poverty and depression 
of Whiggism. Liberality is now a lucrative business. Whoever has any 
institution to destroy, may consider himself as a commissioner, and his 
fortune as made; and, to my utter and never-ending astonishment, I, an 
old Edinburgh Reviewer, find myself fighting, in the year 1839, against 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, for the existence 
of the National Church. 
SYDNEY SMITH. 


June, 1839. 


c~r 
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Unfortunately, the expense we haye incurred 
in founding the colony, will not retard the 
natural progress of its emancipation, or pre- 
‘yent the attacks of other nations, who will 
‘be as desirous of reaping the fruit, ws if they 
had sown the seed. Ivis a colony, besides, 
in under every possible disadvantage ; 

it is too distant to be long governed, or well 
pte ; it is undertaken, not by the vo- 
luntary association of individuals, but by 
Government, and by means of compulsory 
labour. A nation must, indeed, be redun- 
dant in capital, that will expend it where 
the hopes of a just return are so very small. 
Tt may be a curious consideration, to re- 
flect what we are to do with this colony 
when it comes to years of discretion. Are 
we to spend another hundred millions of 
money in discovering its strength, and to 
humble ourselves again before a fresh set of 
Washingtons and Franklins? ‘The moment 
after we have suffered such serious mischief 


from the escape of the old tiger, we are 
breeding up a young cab, whom we cannot 
render less ferocious, or more secure. If 
we are gradually to manumit the colony, as 
it is more and more capable of protecting 


itself, the of emaneipation, and the 
periods at which they are to take place, will 
be judged of very differently by the two 
nations But we confess ourselves not to 
be a0 sanguine as to suppose, that a spirited 
and commercial people would, in spite of 
the example of America, ever consent to 
abandon their sovercignty over an important 
colony, without a struggle. Endless blood 
and treasure will be exhausted to support a 
tax on kangaroos’ skins; faithful Commons 
will go on voting fresh supplies to support a 
and necessary war; and Newgate, then 
become a quarter of the world, will evince 
i heroism, not unworthy of the great cha- 
racters by whom she was originally peopled, 
The ‘experiment, however, is not less in- 
cess in a moral, because it is objection- 
‘ commercial point of view. It is 
ole of the highest curiosity, thus to 
growth of a nation subjected to our 
cules ay to trace it by such faithful 
reoords, from the first day of its existence ; 





and to gather that knowledge of the progress 
of human affairs, from actual experiesse, 
which is considered to be only accesible to 
the conjectural reflections of enlightened 
minds, 

Human nature, under very old goverm- 
ments, is 0 trimmed, and pruned, and or= 
namented, and Ied into such @ variety of 
factitious shapes, that we are almost igno- 
rant of the appearance it woul assume, if 
it were left more to itself. From such an 
experiment as that now before us, we shall 
be better able to appreciate what cireum~ 
stances of our situation are owing to those 
permanent laws by which all wen are ine 
fluenced, and what to the accidental positions 
in which we have been placed, New ire 
cumstances will throw new light upoa the 
effects of our religious, political, and eco- 
nomical institutions, if we cause them to be 
adopted as models in our rising empire; and 
if we do not, we shall estimate the effects of 
their presence, by observing those which 
are produced by their non-existence, 

‘The history of the colony is at present, 
however, in its least interesting state, on 
account of the great preponderance of de- 
praved inhabitants, whase crimes and irre= 
gularities give a monotony to the narrative, 
which it cannot lose, till the respectable 
part of the community come to bear a 
greater proportion to the criminal. 

‘These Memoirs of Colonel Collins resume 
the history of the colony from the period at 
which he concluded it in his former volame, 
September 1796, and continue it down to 
August 1601. They are written in the style 
of a journal, which, though not the most 
agreeable mode of conveying information, 
is certainly the most authentic, and contrives 
to banish the suspicion (and most probably 
the reality) of the interference of @ book- 
maker—a species of gentlemen who are 
now almost become necessary to deliver 
naval and military authors in their literary 
Tabours, though they do not always atone, 
by orthography and grammar, for the sacri- 
fice of truth and sitoplicity. Mr. Collins's 
book is written with great plaimness and 
candour: he appears to be a man always 
































































































































tible species of amusement; a delight in 
which evinces a very bad taste in wit. 

Whether the Irish inake more bulls than 
their neighbours ia, as we have before re- 
marked, not a point of much importance; 
but it is ahetuusable importance that the 
character of a nation should not be degraded; 
and Mr. Edgeworth has great merit in his 

benevolent intestion of doing justice 
to the excellent qualities of the Irish. It is 
not possible to read his book, without feel- 
ing a strong and a new disposition in their 
favour. Whether the imitation of the Irish 
manner be accurate in his little stories we 
cannot determine; but we feel the same 
confidence in the accuracy of the imitation, 
that is often felt in the resemblance of a 
portrait of which we hare never seen the 
original, It is no very high compliment to 
Mr. Edgeworth's creative power, to say, 
he could not have formed any thing, which 
was not real, #0 like reality; but such « 
remark only robs Peter to pay Paul; and 
gives every thing to his powers of observ: 
tion, which it takes from those of his imagi- 
pation. In truth, nothing can be better 
than his imitation of the Irish manner: It 
is first-rate painting, 

Edgeworth and Co, have another faculty 
in great perfection. They are eminently 
masters of the The Firm drew 
tears from us in the stories of little Domi- 
nick, and of the-Irish beggar who killed his 
sweetheart: Never was any grief more 
natural or simple. The first, however, ends 
in a very foolish way ; 


We are oxtremely glad that our svoca- 
tions did not call us from Bath to London, 
on the day that the Bnth couch conversation 
took place, We except from this wish the 
story with which the conversation termi- 
‘nates ; for ns soon ns Mr, Edgeworth enters 
‘upon a story he excels, 

We must confiss we have been much 
more pleased with Mr, Edgeworth in his 
Inughing amd in his pathetic, than in his 
grave and reasoning mooda. He meant, 





blundering poor of Ireland, 


ACCOUNT OF ba rrp (% Reveew, 
1804. 


‘the Colony of Sierra Leone, 
cadilly. Vol. I. 
Tr appears from the Preface of this book, 
that the original design of Dr. Winterbottom 
was to write only on the medical knowledge 
of the Africans in the neighbourbood of 
Sicrra Leone; but as he had lived among 
them some time in quality of physician to 
the colony, and had made many observations 


thonght fit (i.e. profitable) that he should 
write one volume for general, and one for 


read with pleasure, It is very sensibly and 
agrecably drawn up; and the oaly circum= 
stance we regret is, that, upon the whole, it 
must be rather considered as a 

from previous writers, than as the result of 
the author's experience: not that he is 
exactly on a footing with mere compilers; 
because every account which he quotes of 
soenes to which bo is familiar, he sanctions 
by his authority ; and, with the mass of bor- 
rowed, there is a certain portion of original 


partof Africa totally unknown to Europeans; 
but there are very few observations quoted 
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PARNELL AND IRELAND. 7 





posed to the Government, we may be cer~ 
tain that Government has widened its se- 
paration by marked distinctions, roused its 
resentment by contumely, or supported its 
enthusiasm by persecution. 

‘The particular conclusion Mr. Parnell at- 
tempts to prove is, that the Catholic religion 
in Ireland had sunk into torpor and inac- 
tivity, till Government roused it with the 
lash: that even then, from the respect and 
attuchment which men are always inclined 
to show towards Government, there still 
remained a large body of loyal Catholics ; 
that these only decreased in number from 
the rapid increase of persecution ; and that, 
after all, the effects which the resentment 
of the Roman Catholics had in creating 
rebellions had been very much exaggerated. 

In support of these two conclusions, Mr. 
Parnell takes a survey of the history of 
Ireland, from the conquest under Henry, to 
the rebellion under Charles the First, pass- 
ing very rapidly over the period which pro- 
ceded the Reformation, and dwelling pri 
cipally upon the various rebellions which 
broke out in Ireland between the Reforma- 
tion and the grand rebellion in the reign of 
Charles the First. The celebrated conquest 
of Treland by Ilenry the Second, extended 
only to very few counties in Leinst 
nine-tenths of the whole kingdom were left, 
as he found them, under the dominion of 
their native princes. The influence of ex- 
mple was as strong in this, as in most other 
instances; and great numbers of the English 
settlers who came over under various ad- 
venturers, resigned their pretensions to su- 
perior civilisation, cast off their lower gar- 
ments, and lapsed into the nudity and 
bar! m of the Trish, The limit which 
divided the possessions of the English settler 
from those of the nati was called 
the pale; and the expressions of inhabitants 
within the pale, und_without_the pale, were 















































Irish, over whom the sovereigns of England 
affected a sort of nominal dominion, were 
entirely governed by their own laws; and 
so very little connection had they with the 
justice of the invading country, that it was 
as lawful to kill an Irishman as it was to kill 
a badger or a fox. The instances are in- 
numerable, where the defendant has pleaded 
that the deceased was an Irishman, and that 
therefore defendant had a right to kill him ; 
—and upon the proof of Hibernicism, ac~ 
quittal followed of course, 

When the English army mustered in any 
great strength, the Irish chieftains would do 
exterior homage to the English Crown; and 
they very frequently, by this artifice, averted 
from their country the miseries of invasion : 
but they remained completely unsubdued, 
till the rebellion which took place in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, of which that 
politic woman availed herself to the com- 
plete subjugation of Ireland. In speaking 
of the Irish about the reign of Elizabeth, or 
James the First, we must not draw our 
comparisons from England, but from New 
Zealand ; they were not civilised men, but 
savages; and if we reason about their con- 
duct, we must reason of them as savages. 








* After reading every account of Trish history 
(says Mr. Parnell), one great perplexity appears 
to remain: How does it happen, that, from the 
first invasion of the English, till the reign of 
James 1. Ireland soems not to have made the 
sation or wealth? 

it was divided into a number of small 
principalities, which waged constant war on each 
other,—or that the appointment of the chieftains 
was clective,—do not appear sufficient reasons, 
although these are the only ones assigned by those 
who have been at the trouble of considering the 
subject: neither are the confiseations of property 
quite sufficient to account for the effect. There 
have been great confiscations in other countries, 

id still they have flourished ; the pet 

Greece were quite analogous to the chiefs 
they were called) in Ireland ; and yet thay seemed 
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INDIAN MISSIONS. 





human nature that a Brahman should be in- 
different to encroachments upon hi m P 
His reputation, his dignity, and in great 
measure his wealth, depend upon the pre- 
servation of the present superstitions ; and 
why is it to be supposed that motives which 
are so powerful with all other human beings, 
are inoperative with him alone? If the 
Brahmans, however, are disposed to excite a 
Fébellion in support of their own influence, 
no man, who knows any thing of India, can 
doubt that they have it in their power to 
effect it. 

It is in vain to say that these attempts to 
diffuse Christianity do not originate from the 
government in India. The omnipotence of 
government in the East is well known to the 
natives. If government does not prohibit, 
it tolerates ; if it tolerates the conversion of 
the natives, the suspicion may be easily 
formed that it encourages that conversion. 
If the Brahmans do not believe this them- 
selves, they may easily persuade the common 
people that such is the fact; nor are there 

ranting, besides the activity of these new 
ies, many other circumstances to 
corroborate such a rumour, Under the aus- 
pices of the College at Fort William, the 
Scriptures are in a course of translation into 
the languages of almost the whole continent 
of Oriental India, and we perceive that in 

of this object the Bible Society has voted 
a yery magnificent subscription. The three 
principal chaplains of our Indian settlements 
are (as might be expected) of principles 
exactly corresponding with the enthusiasm 
of their employers at home; and their zeal 
upon the subject of religion has shone and 
burnt with the most exemplary fury. These 

cumstances, if they do not really impose 
upon the minds of the leading natives, may 
give them a very powerful handle for mis- 
representing the intentions of government to 
the lower orders. 











































not to do any thing violent and unjust upon 
subjects of religion, but not to give any 
strong colour to jealous and disaffected na- 
tives for misrepresenting your intentions. 

All these observations have tenfold force, 
bwhen applied to an empire which rests so 
entirely upon opinion. If physical foree 
could be called in to stop the progress of 
error, we could afford to be misrepresented 
for a season ; but 30,000 white men living 
in the midst of 70 millions of sable subjects, 
must be always in the right, or at least never 
represented as grossly in the wrong. Atten- 
tion to the prejudices of the subject is wise 
in all governments, but quite indispensable 
in a government constituted as our empire 
in India is constituted; where an unin- 
terrupted series of dexterous conduct is not 
only necessary to our prosperity, but to our 
existence. 

Those reasonings are entitled to a little 
more consideration at a period when the 
French threaten our existence in India by 
open force, und by every species of intrigue 
with the native powers. In all governments, 
every thing takes its tone from the head: 
fanaticism bas got into the government at 
home; fanaticism will lead to promotion 
abroad. The civil servant in India will not 
only not dare to exercise his own j idgment, 
norant 
«but he will strive to recom- 
mend himself to his holy masters in Lenden- 
hall Street, by imitating Brother Cran and 
Brother Ringletaube, and by every species of 
fanatical excess, Methodism at home is no 
unprofitable game to play. In the East it 
will soon be the infallible road to promotion. 
This is the great evil: if the management 
was in the hands of men who were as discreet 
and wise in their devotion, as they are in 
matters of temporal welfare, the desire of 
putting an end to missions might be pre- 
mature and indecorous. But the misfortune 
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HISTORICAL WORK OF THE 








otherwise it would be difficult not to agree 
with him, The grossness of Lord Strafford’s 
case consisted in this, that a bill of attainder 
was brought in, after a regular proceed 
by impeachment had been tried against him. 
He was substantially acquitted, by the most 
unexceptionable process known in our law, 
before the bill of attainder came to declare 
him guilty, and to punish him. ‘There was 
here, therefore, a most flagrant violation of 
all law and justice, and a precedent for end- 
less abuses and oppressions. In the case of 
the King, on the other hand, there could be 
no violation of settled rules or practice; 
because the case itself was necessarily out of 
the purview of every rule, and could be 
drawn into no precedent. The constitution, 
no doubt, was necessarily destroyed or sus- 
pended by the trial; but Mr. Rose appears 
to forget that it had been destroyed or sus~ 
pended before, by the war, or by the acts of 
the King which brought on the war. If it 
were lawful to fight ‘inst the King, it 
must have been lawful to take him prisoner : 
after he was a prisoner, it was both lawful 
and necessary to consider what should be 
done with him; and ey deliberation of 
sort had all the assumption, and none of 
fairness of a trial. Yet Mr. Rose hai 
himself told us, that ‘ there ar 
a paramount duty 
pared to say, that i 

riminal to drive Ki 
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resistance becom 
probably is not pre 
more vi and 
Ja 
wrest all law and justice to take the life of 
Lord Strafford in 1641. Yet 
tution was as much violated by the for! 
of the one Sovereign, as by the trial 
execution of the other. It was impossible 
that the trial of King C 
entence of mere d 
ad fought agn 































people and been conquered, he might have 
n tried and executed. The cor 
as gone for the time, in both case 








from the throne in 1688, than to | 






as soon | 


which Mr. Rose expresses, when Mr. Fox 
speaks of the splendour and magnanimity of 
the proceedings against the King, it is pro- 
bable that this zealous observer was not 
aware that his favourite “prerogative writer, 
Mr. Hume, had used the same, or still loftier 
expressions, in relation to the same event. 
Some of the words of that loyal and un- 
suspected historian are as follow:—* the 
pomp, the dignity, the ceremony of this 
transaction, correspond to the greatest con- 
ceptions that are suggested in the annals of 
human kind;—the delegates of a great 
people sitting in judgment upon their su- 
preme magistrate, and trying him fur bie 
mismanagement und breach of trust.’* 
Cordially as we agree with Mr. Fox in the 
unprofitable severity of this example, it is 
impossible, we conceive, for any one to 
consider the great, grave, and solemn move- 
ment of the nation that led to it, or the 
stern and dispassionate temper in which it 
without feeling that proud 
ecution and that of 
3 in history,— 
led Mr. Fox, in common with Mr. 
>, and every other writer on the sub- 
¢ use of the expressions which 
alluded to. 

Wi hen Mr. Rose, in the close of his re- 
rks upon this subject, permits himself to 
ate, that if Mr. Fox thought suc = 
e due to the publicity, &. 
trial, he must ha’ 
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ected from a person 
ption. If Lewis XVI. 
| had been openly in arms against his people 
| —if the Convention had required no other 
| victim—and had settled into a regulsr 
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government as soon as he was removed— 
there might have been more room for « 
lel, —to_wi as the fact actual; 
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of monarchy’ in England depended on the 
protection of the Catholics. Barillon says 
(Box, App. p. 125,), that tthe King often 
declares publicly, that all Calvinists are 
naturally enemies to royalty, and above all 
to royalty in England.’ And Burnet observes 
(vol. i. p. 73,), that the King told him, ‘that 
among other prejudices he had against the 
Protestant religion, this was one, that his 
brother and himself being in many companies 
in Paris incognito (during the Common- 
wealth) where there were Protestants, be 
found they were all alienated from them, and. 
greatadmirers of Cromwell ; sohe believed they 
were all rebels in their hearts.’ It will not be 
forgotten either, that in his first address to 
the Council, on his accession, he made use 
of those memorable words:—‘I know the 
principles of the Church of England are for 
monarchy, and therefore I shall always take 
care to defend and support it’ While he 
retained this opinion of its loyalty, accord- 
ingly, he did defend and support it; and did 
mute all dissidents from its doctrine, at 
it as violently as he afterwards did those 
who opposed Popery. It was only when he 
found that the orthodox doctrines of non- 
resistance and jus divinum would not go all 
lengths, and that even the bishops would not 
send his proclamations to their clergy, that 
he came to class them with the rest of the 
heretics, and to rely entirely upon the slavish 
votaries of the Roman superstition, 

The next set of remarks are introduced 
for the purpose of showing that Mr, Fox has 
gone rather too far, in stating that the object 
both of Charles and James in taking money 
fram Lewis, was to render themselves inde- 
pendent of Parliament, and to enable them 
to govern without those assemblies, Mr. 
Rose admits that this was the point which 
both monarchs were desirous of attaining ; 
and merely says, that it does not appear that 
cither of them expected that the calling of 
Parliaments could be entirely dispensed with. 


















nisters. Mr. Rose is very liberal and rational 
on this subject ; and thinks it not unfhir to 
doubt the accuracy of the account which thia 
minister renders of his disbursements, He 
even quotes two pissages from Mad. de 
Sevigné, to show that it was the 

opinion that he had enriched himself greatly 
by his mission to England. In a letter written 
during the continuance of that mission, she 
says, ‘Barillon s'en va, &c,; son emploi est 
admirable cette année; il mangera cinquante 
mille france; mais il sait bien ob les prendre’ 
And after his final return, she says he is old 
and rich, and looks without envy on the 
brilliant situntion of M. D'Avaus. The: only 
inference he draws from the discussion is, 
that it should have a little shaken Mr, Fox’ 
confidence in his accuracy, ‘The answer to 
which obviously is, that his mere dishonesty, 
where his private interest was concerned, 
can afford no reason for doubting his sc- 
curacy, where it was not affected, 

In the concluding section of his remarks, 
‘Mr. Rose resumes his eulogium on Sir Patrick 
Hume, — introduces a splendid encomium on 
the Marquis of Montrose, —brings authority 
to show, that torture was used to extort con 
fession in Scotland even after the Revolution, 
—and then breaks out into a high Tory rant 
against Mr. Fox, for supposing that the eoun+ 
cillors who condemned Argyle might not be 
very easy in their consciences, and for calling 
those who were hunting down that noble- 
man’s dispersed followers ‘authorised ns- 
James, he says, was their lewful 
sovereign ; and the parties in question having 
been in open rebellion, it was the evident 
duty of all who had not joined with them to 
suppress them. We are not very fond of 
ing general points of this nature; und 
the question here is fortunately special, and 
simple, If the tyranny and oppression of 
James in Scotland—the unheard-of enormity 
of which Mr, Rose owns that Mr, Fox hus 
understated—had already given that countey 
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garden at night in bags. At lust, however, 
they all got over to Holland, where they 
seem to have lived in great poverty,—but 
in the same style of magnanimous gaiety and 
cordial affection, of which some instances 
have been recited, This admirable young 
woman, who lived afterwards with the same 
simplicity of character in the first society in 
England, seems to have exerted herself in a 
way that nothing but affection could have 
rendered tolerable, even to one bred up to 
drudgery. 

+ All the fime they were there (says his dangh- 
ter), there was not a week my mother did not sit 
up twa nights, to do the business that was neces- 
sary.- She went to market; went to the mill to 
have their corn ground, which, it seems, is the 
way with good managers thore; dressed the linen ; 
cleaned the house; made ready dinner; mended 
the children’s stockings, and other clothes; made 
what she could for them, and, in short, did every 
thing. Her sister Christian, who was a year or 
two younger, diverted her futher and mother, and 
fond of music. Out of their 

















the rest, who wert 
small 








(but is a Rucar*), now in my custody, and 

My aunt played and sung well, 
sat deal of life and hamour, but no 
Though my mother had the 
same qualifications, and liked it as well as she did, 
she was forced to drudge; and many jokes used to 
pass betwixt the sisters about their different occupa~ 
tions. —p. [ix.] 

“Tler brother soon afterwards entered into the 
Prince of Orange's guards; and her constant at- 
tention was to have him appear right in his linen 
and dress, They wore little point eravats and 
| cuffs, which many a night she sat up to have in as 

good order for him as any in the place; and one 
of their greatest expenses was in dressing him as 
he onght to be. As their house was always full of 
the unfortunate banished people like themselves, 
they seldom went to dinner, without thre 
or five of them, to share with ther 
| many a hundred times I have heard her say, she 

ould never look back upon their manner of living 
there, without thinking it a miracle. They had 
| no want, but plenty of evory thing they dexired, 
and much contentment; and always declared it the 
most pleasing part of her life, though they were 





money 
most valuable. 
and had a 
turn to bi 





































me they bought harpsichord for little | 








could give them, was a glass of alabast beer, 
which was a better kind of ale than common, He 
sent his son Andrew, the lato Lord Kimmenghame, 
a boy, to draw some for them in the cellar: he 
brought it up with great diligence; but in the 
other hand the spiket of the barrel. My grund- 
father said, “Andrew, what is that in your hand?” 
When he saw it he run down with speed; bat the 
beer was all rio out before he got there, This 
cecasioned much mirth; though perhaps they did 
not well know where to get more.’—pp. (xx. xL] 

Sir Patrick, we are glad to hear, retained 
this kindly cheerfulness of character to the 
last; and, after hewas an Earl and Chancellor 
of Scotland, and unable to stir with gont, had | 
himself carried to the room where his children 
and grandchildren were dancing, and insisted 
on beating time his foot. Nay, when 
dying at the advanced age of eighty-four, he 
could not resist his old propensity to joking, 
but uttered various pleasantries on the dis- 
uppointment the worms would meet witl | 
when, after boring through his thick coilin, | 
they would find little but bones. 

There is, in the Appendix, besides these 
narrations, a fierce attack upon Burnet, | 
ich is full of inaccuracies and ill temper; 
nd some interesting particulars of Mon- 
mouth's imprisonment and execution. We 
dare say Mr. Rose could publish a volume or 
two of very interesting tracts ; and can ven- 
ture to predict that his collections will be 
much more popular than his observations. 
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are two questions to be asked re 

ing every new publication—Is it workl 
buying? Is it worth borrowing? and wé 
would advise our readers to weigh dill 
gently the importance of these interrogations 
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debated. ‘The complaints we have to make 
are at least as old as the time of Locke and 
Dr. Samuel Clarke; and the evil which is 
the subject of these complaints has certaiuly 
rather increased than diminished since the 
period of those two great men, A hundred 
years, to be sure, is a very little time for the 
duration of a national error; and it is so far 
from being reasonable to look for its decay 
at so short a date, that it can hardly be ex- 
pected, within such limits, to have displayed 
the full bloom of its imbecility, 

Thore are several feelings to which atten- 
tion must be paid, before the question of 
classical Tearning can be fairly and tem- 
perately discussed, 

Weare apt, in the first place, to remember 
‘the immense benefits which the study of the 
classics once conferred on mankind; and to 
feel for those models on which the taste of 
Europe las been formed, something like sen- 
timents of gratitude and obligation. This is 
all well enough, 60 long as it continues to be 
a mere feel 
with action, it nourishes dan 
about education, Nothing will, do in the 
pursuit of knowledge but the blackest ingra- 
titude;—the moment we have got up the 
ladder, we must kick it down ;—as soon as 
we have passed over the bridge, we must let 
it rot;—when we have got upon the shoulders 
of the ancients, we must look over their 

The man who forgets the friends of 
Idhood in real life is base; but he 
who clings to the props of his childhood 
in literature, must be content to remain 
nt as he was when a child. His 
business is to forget, disown, and deny —to 
think himself above every thing which has 
been of use to him in time past—and to 
cultivate that exclusively from which he ex- 
peets future advantage: in short, to do every 
thing for the advancement of his knowledge, 
which it would be infamous to do for the 
advancement of his fortune, If mankind still 
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would be a very romantic application of 
Iman talents to do so from any feeling of 
gratitude, and recollection of past service, 

To almost every Englishman wp to the 
age of three or four and twenty, classical 
learning has been the great object of ex- 
istence; and no man is very apt to suspect, 
or very much pleased to hear, that what he 
has done for so long a time was not worth 
doing. His classical literature, too, reminds 
every man of the scenes of his childhood, and 
brings to his fancy several of tho most 
pleasing associations which we are enpable 
of forming. A-certain sort of vanity, also, 
very naturally grows among men 
in a common pursuit. Classical quotations 
are the watchwords of scholars, by which 
they distinguish each other from the 
and illiterate; and Greek and Latin are in 
sensibly become almost the only test of a 
cultivated mind. 

Somemen through indolence, others through 
ignorance, and most through necessity, sub- 
mit to the established education of the times; 
and seek for their children that species of 
distinction which happens, at the period in 
which they live, to be stamped with the ap- 
probation of mankind. ‘This mere question 
of convenience every parent must determine 
for himself. A poor man, who has his for 
tune to gain, must be a quibpling theologian, 
or a classical pedant, as fashion dictates ; and | 
he must vary his error with the error of the 
times, But it would be mach more fortunate | 
for mankind, if the public opinion, which | 
regulates the pursuits of individuals, were 
more wise and enlightened than it at pre- 
sent is. 


















All these considerations make it extremely 
difficult to procure a candid hearing on this 
question ; and to refer this branch of edu 
cation to the only proper criterion of every 
branch of education—its utility in future 
life. 

‘There are two questions which grow out 
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as that which obtains in this country with 
regard to classical knowledge, A young 
Englishman goes to school at six or seven 
years old; and he remains in a course of 
education till twenty-three or twenty-four 
years of age, Tn all that time, his sole and 
exclusive occupation is learning Latin and 
Greck*: he has scarcely a notion that there 
is any other kind of excellence; and the 
great system of facts with which he is the 
most perfectly nequainted, are the intrigues 
of the heathen Gods: with whom Pan slept? 
—with whom Jupiter?—whom Apollo ra- 
vished? ‘These facts the English youth get 
by heart the moment they quit the nursery; 
and are most sedulously and industriously 
instructed in them till the best and most 
active part of life is passed away, Now, 
this long career of classical learning, we may, 
if we please, denominate a foundation; but 
it is a foundation so far above ground, that 
there is absolutely no room to put any thing 
‘ou occupy a man with one thing 
till he is twenty-four years of age, you have 
exhausted all his leisure time: he is called into 
the world and compelled to act; or is sur- 
rounded with pleasures, and thinks and reads 
If you have neglected to put other 
him, they will never get in after- 
if you have fed him only with 

is, he will remain a narrow and limited 
being to the end of his existence. 

















The bias given to men's minds i 
that 





strong 
it is no uncommon thing to meet with 

men, whom, but for their grey hairs 
and wrinkles, we might easily mistake for 
school-boys. Their talk is of Latin verses; 
and it is quite clear, if men's ages are to be 
dated from the state of their mental progress, 
that such men are eightcen years of age, and 
not a day older. Their minds have been so 
completely possessed by exaggerated notions 
of classical learning, that they have not been 
able, in the great school of the world, to form 











too, to the public feelings —look to all the 
terms of applause. A learned manl—a 
scholar!—a man of erudition! Upon whom 
are these epithets of approbation bestowed? 
Are they given to men acquainted with the 
science of government? thoroughly masters 
of the geographical and commercial relations 
of Europe? to men who know the properties 
of bodies, and their action upon each other? 
No: this is not learning it is chemistry, or 
political economy—not learning. The dis~ 
abstract term, the epithet of 
Scholar, is reserved for him who writes on the 
Z£olic reduplication, and is familiar with the 
Sylburgian method of arranging defectives 
in w and ju. The picture Belmont Sh =.) 
Englishman, addicted to the pursuit of| 
ledge, draws —his bean idéal, of human 
nature —his top and consummation of man’s 
powers—is a knowledge of the Grovk Jan- 
guage. His object isnot to reason, to imngine, 
or to invent; but to conjugate, decline, and 
derive, ‘The situations of imaginary glory 
which he draws for himself, are the detection 
of an anapwst in the wrong place, or the 1 
storation of a dative case which Cranzius bad 
passed over, and the never-dying Ernesti 
failed to observe. If'a young classic of this 
kind were to meet the grentest chemist or 
the greatest mechanician, or the most pro- 
found political economist of his time, in 
company with the greatest Greek scholar, 
would the slightest comparison between then 
ever come across his mind? — would he ever 
dream that such men as Adam Smith and 
Lavoisier were equal in dignity of under- 
standing to, or of the same utility as, Bentley 
and Heyne? We are inclined to think, that 
the feeling excited would be a good deal like 
that which was expressed by Dr, George 
about the praises of the great King of Prussia, 
who entertained considerable doubts whether 
the King, with all his victories, knew how to 
conjugate a Greek verb in js. 
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are; but no man likes to add the difficulties 
of a language to the difficulties of a subject; 
and to study metaphysics, morals, and po- 
lities in Greek, when the Greek alone is 
study enough without them. In all foreign 
Jonguages, the most popular works are works 
of imagination, Even in the French lan- 
guage, which we know so well, for one 
serious work which has any currency in this 
country, we have twenty which are mere 
works of imagination. This is still more 
true in classical literature; because what 
their poets and orators have left us is of in- 
finitely greater value than the remains of 
their philosophy ; for, as society advances, 
mon think more accurately and deeply, and 
imagine more tamely; works of reasoning 
advance, and works of fancy decay. So 
that the matter of fact is, that a classical 
scholar of twenty-three or twenty-four years 
of age is a man principally conversant with 
works of imagination, Tis footings are quick, 
and his taste good. ‘Talents 









none; nor has he formed the invaluable 
habit of pushing things up to their first prin- 
ciples, or of collecting dry and unamusing 
facts as the materials of reasoning. All the 
solid and masculine parts of his understand- 
w are left wholly without cult 
s the pain of thinking, and 
-y man whose boldness and o 
call ‘upon him to defend his opinions and 
prove his assertions, 

Ay ious argument is sometimes 
employ justification of the learned mi- 
all young men are doomed, 
ever be their propensities in future life. 
What ure you to do with a young man up to 
the age of seventeen? Just as if there were 

































nt tastes to inspire, that, from the 

y of doing something, and the 
wy any thing 
were driven to the exn 












culation and original inquiry he has | 





of things were not more agreeable, and 
more profitable, than the memory of words. 
The great objection is, that we are not 
making the moat of human life, when we 
constitute such an extensive, and such mi- 
nute classical erudition, an indixpenssble 
article in education. Up to «certain point 
we would educate every young man in Latin 
and Greek ; but to a point far short of that 
to which this species of education is now 
carried. Afterwards, we would grant to 
classical erudition as high honours no to 
every other department of knowledge, but 
not higher. We would place it upon a 
footing with many other objects of study; 
but allow to it no superiority. Good scholars 
would be os certainly produced by these 
means, as good chemists, astronomers, and 
mathematicians are now produced, without 
any direct provision whatsoever for their 
production. Why ure we to trust to the 
diversity of human tastes, and the varieties 
of human ambition, in every thing else, and 
distrust. it in classics alone? ‘The passion 
for languages is just as strong as any other 
passion. There are very good Per- 
sian and Arabic scholars in this country. 
Large heaps of trash have been dug up from 
Sanscrit ruins, We have seen, in our own 
times, a clergyman of the University of Ox- | 
ford complimenting their Majesties in Coptic 
and Syro-phenician verses; and yet we 
doubt whether there will be a suffh 
avidity in literary men to get at the beauties 
of the finest, writers which the world bas 
yet seen; and though the Bagrat Gheela 
has (as can be proved) met with human 
gs to translate, and other human beings | 
to read it, we think that, in order to secure | 
an attention to Homer and Virgil, we must 
catch up every man—whether he is to be & 
clergyman or a dake,—begin with him at] 
six years of age, and never quit him till be 
is twenty; making him conjugate and de | 
cline for life and deat] ine hie | 
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up unbidden to the upper places of the 
feast. 

We should be sorry, if what we have said 
should appear too contemptuous towards 
classical learning, which we most sincerely 
hope will always be held in great honour in 
this country, though we certainly do not 
wish to it that exelusive honour which it at 
present enjoys, A great classical scholar is 
an ornament, and an important acquisition to 
his country; but, in a place of education, we 
would give to all knowledge an equal chance 
for distinction ; and would trust to the var 
ricties of human disposition, that every 
ence worth cultivation would be cultivated. 
Looking always to real utility as our guide, 
we should see, with equal pleasure, a stu- 
dious and inquisitive mind arranging the 
productions of nature, investigating the qua- 
Jities of bodies, or mastering the difficulties 
of the learned languages. We should not 
care whether he were chemist, naturalist, 
or scholar, because we know it to be as ne- 
cessary that matter should be studied, and 
subdued to the use of man, as that taste 
should be gratified, and imagination inflamed, 

In those who were destined for the church, 
we would undoubtedly encourage classical 
learning, more than in any other body of 
; but if we had to do with a young man 
going out into public life, we would exhort 
him to contemn, or at least not to affect the 
reputation of a great scholar, but to educate 
himself for the oflices of civil life. He should 
learn what the constitution of b antry 
really was,—how it had grown into its p» 
sent state, —the perils that had threatened 
it, —the malignity that had attacked it — 
the courage that had fought for it, and the 
om that had made it great. We would 
before his mind the charac- 
nglishmen who have been the 
; and, 


by their examples, would breathe into him a 
a Sd haan 
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duties, and displayed those qualities, for | 
which the blood and the treasure of his 
people are confided to his hands. We should 
Weem it of the utmost importance, that his 
attention was directed to the true principles 
of legisl a= what effect laws can Luce 
ns, and opinions upon laws, — 
what. shjecte are fit for legislative intor- 
ference, and when men may be left to the 
management of their own interests. The 
mischief oceasioned by bad laws, and the 
perplexity which arises fom numerous laws, 
—the canses of national wealth, —the relax 
tions of foreign trade, — the encouragement 
of manufactores and agriculture,— the fie- 
titious wealth occasioned by paper credit, — 
the laws of population, —the management of 
poverty and mendicity,—the use and abure 
of monopoly, —the theory of taxatian,—the 
consequences of the public debt. ‘These are 
some of the subjects, and some of the 
branches of civil education, to which we 
would turn the minds of future judges, future 
senators, and future noblemen. After the 
first period of life had been given up to 
the cultivation of the elassies, and the rea- 
soning powers were now beginning to evolve | 
themselves, these are some of the propensities 
in study which we would endeavour to it 
spire. Great knowledge at such a period 
of life, we could not convey ; but we might 
fix a decided taste for its acquisition, and a 
strong disposition to respect it in others 
The formation of some great scholars we 
should certainly prevent, and hinder many 
from learning what, in a few years, they 
would necessarily forget; but this los 
would be well repaid, —if we could show 
the future rulers of the country that thought 
and labour which it requires to make # 
nation happy, — or if we could inspire them | 
with that love of public virtue, which, after 
religion, we most solemnly believe to be the 
brightest ornament of the mind of man. 
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or the plain of Troy,—any more than we 
wish her to dance at the opera, to play at 
a public concert, or to put pictures in the 
Exhibition, because she has learned music, 
dancing, and drawing. ‘The great use of 
her knowledge will be that it contributes to 
her private happiness, She may make it 
publics but it is not the principal object 
which the friends of female education have 
in view. Among men, the few who write 
Dear no comparison to the many who read. 
We hear most of the former, indeed, becanse 
they are, in general, the most ostentatious 
part of literary men ; but there are innumer= 
able persons who, without ever laying them= 
selves before the public, haye made use of 
literature to add to the strength of their un- 
derstandings, and to improve the bappiness 
of their lives. After all, it may be an evil 
for ladivs to be talked of: but we really think 
those ladies who are talked of only as Mrs. 
Marect, Mrs. Somerville, and Miss Martinean 
are talked of, may bear their misfortunes with 
avery g n ian patience. 
‘Their exemption from all the necessary 
















busine one of the most powerful 
motives provement of educatio 
women, ers and physicians have in 


their professions a constant motive to exer 
tion; if you neglect their education, they 
must in a certain degree educate themselves 





by their commerce with the world: they 
must learn caution, accuracy, and judgment, 
because they must incur responsibility 

if youneglect toeducate themind of awoman, 
by the speculative difficulties which occur in 
Titerature, it can never be educated at all: 
if you do not effectually rouse it by educa 
it must remain for ever languid, 












‘ion, 
Unedu- 
cated men may escape intellectual degrada- 
tion; uneducated women cannot. ‘They have 





nothing to do; and if they come untanght 
from the schools of edueation, they will never 
be instructed in the school of events. 











Women have not their livelihood to gain | other mode of education there must ba A 


. But | 





to profit; und that isa renson against miis- 
taken indulgence. Besides, we conceive the 
labour and fatigue of accomplishments to be 
quite equal to the labour and fatigue of 
knowledge; and that it takes quite as many 
years to be charming as it does to be learned. 

Another difference of the sexes is, that 
women aré attended to, nnd men uttend. 
All acts of courtesy and politeness originate 
from the one sex, und ure received by the 
other, We can see no sort of reason, in this 
diversity of condition, for giving ta women ® 
trifling and insignificant education; but we 
see in it a very powerful reason for strength- 
ening their judgment, and inspiring them 
with the habit of employing time usafully, 
We admit many striking differences in the 
situation of the two sexes, and many striking: 
differences of mnderstanding, pi 
from the different circumstances in which 
they are placed: but there ia not a single 
difference of this kind which does not afford 
a new argument for making the education 
of women better than it is. They have 
nothing serious to do;—is that m reason 
why they should be brought up to do nothing 
but what is triding? They are exposed to | 
greater dangers ;—is that a reason why 
their faculties are to be purposely and in= 
dustrionsly weakened? They are to farm 
the characters of future men;—is that @ 
cause why their own characters are to be 
broken and frittered down as they now are? | 
In short, there is not a single trait in that 
diversity of circumstances, in which the two 
sexes are placed, that does not decidedly 
prove the magnitude of the error we commit 
in neglecting (as we do neglect) the educa- 
tion of women, 

If the objections against the better edu 
cation of women could be overruled, one of 
the great advantages that would ensue would 
be the extinction of innumerable follies, A 
decided and prevailing taste for one or an 
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that the most conimon capacity can juduee of their 
boing direct violations of the established and 
acknowledged laws? Ts the intemperance of the 
expressions; the indiscretion of the opinions, the 
intlammatory tendency of the order, so eminently 
dangerous, x0 evidently calculated to excite to 
mutiny and disobedience, 80 strongly marked with 
features of criminality, ax bot to beruistaken? Was 
the order, 1 beg leave to ask, of this description, of 
such a nature as to justify the adjutant-genera and. 
his deputy in thele refusal to publish it, to disobey 
the onder of the Commander-in-chief, to revolt from 
his anthority, and tocomplain of hima to the Govern 
ment ? Such were the views I took of that un- 
happy tranasetion : and, as I foresaw serious 
mischief from the measure, not only to the discipline 
of the army, but oven to the security of the eivil 
Government, it was my daty to state my opinion 
to Sir G. Barlow, und to tse every argument which 
imy nuuion suggested, to prevent the publication of 
the order. In this I completely failed: tho nus 
pension took effect y and the match wns laid that 
wscommunicated the flame toalmiost every military 
mind in India. I rucorded no ditsont; for, as a 
formal opposition could only tend to exonerate 
myself from a certain degree of responsibility, 
without effecting any good public purpose, and 
might probably be misconstrued or misconceived 
by those to whom our proceedings were made 
known, it was a more honourable discharge of my 
duty to relinquish this advantage, than to comply 
with tho mere letter of the onler respecting dissent 

I explained this motive of my conduct to Sir G. 
Darlow.'— Statement of Facts, pp. 

















After these proceedings on the part of the 
Madras Government, the disaffection of the 
troops rapidly increased ; absurd and violent 
manifestoes were published by the general 
Government was insulted ; and the 
army soon broke out into open mutiny. 

When the mutiny was fairly begun, the 
conduct of the Madras Government in quell- 
ing it, seems nearly as objectionable as that 
by which it had been excited. The Go- 
vernor, in attempting to be dignified, per- 
fl y fell into the most puerile irritability; 
and, wishing to be firm, was guilty of in- 
justice and violence. Invitations to dinner 
were made an affair of state. Long nego- 























prepared for them. A whole school of mili- 
tary lads were sent away, for some trifling 
display of partiality to the cause of the army; 


dismissed without trial, and even without 
accusation. The seemed to be to 
punish somebody ; whether it was the right 
or the wrong person was less materi 
Sometimes the subordinate was selectes, 
where the principal was guilty ; sometimes 
the superior was sacrificed for the ungovern- 
able conduct of those who were under his 
charge. The blows were strong enough; 
but they came from a man who shut big eyes, 
and struck at random ;— conscious that he 
must de something to repel the danger, — 
bat so agitated by its proximity that he 
could not look at it, or take a proper aim. 
Among other absurd measures resorted to 
by this new Eastern Emperor, was the notable 
expedient of imposing a test upon the officers 
of the army, expressive of their loyalty and 
attachment to the Government; and as this 


| was done at a time when some officers were 


in open rebellion, others fluctuating, and 
many almost resolved to adhere to their 
duty, it had the very natural and probable 
effect of uniting them all in opposition te 
Government. To impose a test, or trial of 
at all times an unpopular species 
sition ; and at a period when men 
were hesitating whether they should obey or 
not, was certainly a very dangerous and rash 
measure, It could be no security ; for men 
who would otherwise rebel against their Go- 
vernment, certainly would not be restrained 
by any verbal barriers of this kind; and, at 
the sime time that it promised no effectual 
security, it appeared to increase the danger 
of irritated combination. ‘This very rash 
measure immediately produced the strongest 
representations and remonstrances fromhing't 
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disabilities, but load them with every new 
one that could be conceived. He expressly 
says that an Atheist or a Deist may be al- 
lowed to propagate their doctrines, but not 
a Catholic; and then proceeds with all the 
customary trash against that sect which nine 
schoolboys out of ten now know how to re- 
fute. So it is with Philagatharches;—so it 
is with weak men in every sect. It bas ever 
been our object, and (in spite of misrepre- 
sentation and abuse) ever shall be our object, 
to put down this spirit—to protect the true 
interests, and to diffuse the true spirit, of 
toleration, ‘To a well-supported national 
Establishment, effectually discharging its 
duties, we are very sincere friends, If any 
man, after he has paid his contribution to this 
great security for the existence of religion 
in any shape, choose to adopt » religion 
of his own, that man should be permitted 
to do so without let, molestation, or dis- 
qualification for any of the’ offices of I 
We apologise to men of sense for sentiments 
so trite; and patiently endure the anger 
which they will excite among those with 
whom they will pass for original. 











CHARLES FOX. (E. Revrew, 1811.) 


Vindication of Mr. Fox's History of the early Part 
of the Reign of James the Second, By Samuel 
Heywood, Serjeant-at-Law, London, Johnson 


and Co, 1811, 








Tuovcn Mr. Fox's history was, of course, 
as much open to animadversion and rebuke 
any other book, the task, we think, would 
have become any other person better than 
Mr. Rose. The whole of Mr, Fox's life w 
spent in opposing the profligacy and exposing 
the ignorance of his own court. In the first 
half of his political career, while Lord North 
was losing America, and in the latter balf, 

















one whom it was so impossible to bribe, so 
hopeless to elude, and so difficult to answer. 
Now it so happened, that during the whole 
of this period, the historical critic of Mr. Fox 
was employed in subordinate offices of Go- 
vernment ;—that the detail of taxes passed 
through his hands;—that he amassed a 
large fortune by those occupations ;—and 
that, both in the measures which he sup- 
ported, and in the friends from whose pa- 
tronage he received his emoluments, he was 
completely and perpetually opposed to Mr. 
Fox. 

Agnin, it must be remembered, that very 
great people have very long memories for 
the injuries which they receive, or which 
they think they receive. No speculation 
was so good, therefore, as to vilify the me- 
mory of Mr. Fox,—nothing so delicious as 
to lower him in the public estimation, —no 
service so likely to be well rewarded—so 
eminently grateful to those of whose favour 
Mr, Rose had so often tasted the sweets, 
and of the value of who: e he 
must, from.long experience, n 80 
thoroughly aware. 

We are almost inclined to think that we 
might at one time have worked o1 
up to suspect Mr. Rose of beix 
by some of th i 
we have 











patrona; 
have 








s:—not becaus 
n to think worse of that 
tical msso- 
d to us 
so very probable that he should have been 
so influenced. Our howeve 
were entirely removed by the frequency 
and violence of his own prote: He 
vow! that he has no bad motive | 
in writing his critique, that we find it im- 
possible to withhold our belief in his purit: 
But Mr. Rose does not trust to his pro | 

ations alone. He is not satisied with 
nces that he did not write his book 
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| from any bad motive, but he informs us 
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of the text—and would have known it in 
any other history than that of Mr. Fox. 
“Mr. Rose, in his concluding paragraph, boasts 
of his speaking “impersonally,” and he hopes it 
will be allowed justly, when he makes a general 
} obsurvation respecting the proper province of his- 
tory. But the last sentence evidently shows that, 
| though he might be speaking justly, he was not 
| speaking impersonally, if by that wont is meant, 
| without reference to amy person. His words are, 
| “But history cannot connect itself with party 
without forfeiting its name; without departing 
from the truth, the dignity, and the usefulness of 
its functions.” "After the remarks he has made in 
some of his preceding pages, and the apology he 
has offered for Mr. Fox, in his last preceding para- 
graph, for having bean mistaken in his view of 
some leading points, there can be no difficalty in 
‘caucluding, that this general observation is meant 
to be applied to the historical work. The change 
intended tobe insinnated must bé, that, in Mr. Fox's 
hands, history has forfeited the name by being con- 
nected with party ; and bas departed from the truth, 
the dignity, and the usefulness of its functions. It 
were to be wished that Mr. Rose had explained 
himself more fully; for, after assuming that the 
plication of this observation is ‘ous to be 
staken, there sti fficulty with 
ed to such 
title of his- 
| : rposes of 
. perverted, 
e carrency to their tenets, we do 
its propriety; but if that be the cha- 
racter which Mr, Rose give to Mr. Fox's 
labours he has not treate: 
even common justice. Mr. Rose has n 
ance, intimated that Mr. Fox h 
om truth, or strayed from 
for the p 
private or party feelings. But, if Mr. 
tends that the observation should be ap 
the authors of which have felt strongly 
litical connections and principles, 
ome of most 0 
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impartial Bistory of events which oc 














‘book no faults, besides those which the scratinising 
eye of Mr. Rose has discovered, it might be justly 
deemed the most perfect work that ever cama from 
the press; for not a single deviation from the 
strictest duty of an historian has been pointed out ; 
while instances of candour and impartiality present 
themselves in almost every page; and Mr. Rose 
himself has acknowledged and applauded many of 
them.'— (pp. 422424.) 

These extracts from both books are suf- 
ficient to show the nature of Serjeant 
Heywood’s examination of Mr. Rose—the 
boldness of this latter gentleman's assertions 
—and the extreme inaccuracy of the re- 
searches upon which these assertions are 
founded. If any credit could be gained from 
such a book as Mr, Rose bas published, it 
could be gained from accuracy alone. What- 
ever the execution of his book had been, the 
world would have remembered the infini 
disparity of the two authors, and the long 
political opposition in which they lived—if 
that, indeed, can be called opposition, whe 
the thunderbolt strikes, and the clay yields. 
They would have remembered also that 
Hector was dead; and that every cowardly 
Grecian could now thrust his spear into the | 
hero's body. But still, if Mr.Rose had 
really suceceded in exposing the inaccuracy | 
of Mr. Fox—if he could have fairly shown | 
that authorities were overlooked, or s 
examined, or wilfully perverted—the 
cipient feelings to which such a controversy | 
had given birth must have yielded to the 
evidence of facts; and Mr. Fox, however | 
qualified in other particulars, must have 
appeared totally defective in that laborious 
industry and scrupulous good faith so indi 
pensable to every historian, But he abso- 
lutely comes out of the contest not worse 
n in a single tooth or nail—unyilifed 
n by a wrong date—without one mi 
nomer proved upon him—immaculate in his 

rs and days of the month—blamel 

































































































stranger who has visited them seemed to imagine 
they were children. 

“The natural tendency of «nch treatment is to 
degrade the mind of the patient, and to make him 
indifferent to those moral feelings which, under 
judicious direction and encouragement, are found 
capable, in no small degree, to strengthen the power 
of self-restraint, and which render the resort to 
Even when 
it is absilately requisite to employ cvercion, if the 
patient promises to contro! himself on its removal, 
great confidence ig generally placed upon his word, 
T have known patients, such is their sense of honour 








coercion in many cases unhecesea 






| and moral obligation under this kind of engage- 
ment, hold, for a long time, a successful stragyle 
| with the viotent propensities of their disorder; and 





such attempts ought to be sédulously encouraged 
by the attendant. 

‘Hitherto, we have chiefly considered those 
modes of inducing the patient to coutrol his dis- 
‘onlered propensities which arise from an application 
to the general powers of the mind; but consi- 
derable advantage may certainty be deri 


this part of moral ment, fr 
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remarked by the patients at the Retreat, that a| to him as to any other person, but mach 


greater; for the diseases of the body are 
commonly found to aggravate those of the 
mind ; but against mere insanity, unaccom- 
panied by bodily derangement, it appears to 
be almost powerless. 

‘There is ove remedy, however, which is 
very frequently employed wt the Retreat, 
and which appears to have been attended 
with the happiest effect, and that is the | 
warm bath,—the least recommended and | 
the most important of all remedies in me- | 
lancholy madness. Under this mode of 
treatment, the number of recoveries, in 
cases of melancholia, has been very unusual ; 
though no advantage has been found from it 
in the case of mania, 

At the end of the work Is given a table of 
all the euses which huve occurred in the in- 






































stitution from its first commencement. It 
appears that, from its opening in the year 
1796 to the end of 1811, 149 patients have 
been admitted, Of this number 61 have 
been recent cases: $1 of these putients hav 
been maniacal; of whom two bave died, £ 
remain, 21 have been discharged perfectly 
recovered, 2 so much improved as not to 
require further confinement. ‘The remainder, 
30 recent cases, haye been those of melan- 
choly madness; of whom five have 4 

main, 19 have been discharged cured, and 
2 so much improved as not to require further 
confinement. ‘The old eases, or, as they arc 
commonly termed, incurable cases, are di- 
vided into 61 cases of mania, 21 of melan- 


cholia, and 6 of dementia; affor 





ling the 











following tables :— 
‘ Mania 

11 dig 

31 remain in the honse 
6 have been removed by their friends 

proved. 

10 have been discharged perthctly recovered 
4 50 much improved as not to require further 
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MADAME D'EPINAY. (E. Revrew, 1818.) 


| Mémoures et Correspondance de Mudame D'Epinay. 
8 vols. Bvo, Paris, 1818, 


‘Yuere used to be in Paris, under the an- 
cient régime, a few women of brilliant talents, 
who violated all the common duties of life, and 
gave very pleasant little suppers. Among 
these supped and sinned Madame a'Epinay 
—the friend and companion of Rousseau, 
Diderot, Grimm, Holbach, and many other 
literary persons of distinction of that period. 
Her principal lover was Grimm with whom 
was deposited, written in feigned names, the 
history of her life. Grimm died—his se- 
cretary sold the history —the feigned names 
have been exchanged for the real ones— 
and her works now appear abridged in three 
volumes octavo, 
Madame d'Epinay, though far from an 
umaculate character, has something to say 
in palliation of her irregularities. Her hus- 
band behaved abominably ; and alie 























hy a se 
nitachment which seems to have been very 
ardent and sincere, and which, with better 
treatment, would probably have been Ia: 
| For, in all her aberrations, Madame d'Epi 
ave had a tendency to be constant. 

Though extremely young when separated 
from her husband, she indulged herself with 
but two lovers for the rest of her life ;—to 
the first of whom ms to have been 
perfectly faithful, till he left her at the end 
of ten or twelve years ;—and to Grimm, by 
whom he was succeeded, she appears to hay 
given no rival till the day of her death. 
The account of the life she led, both with 
her husband and her lovers, brings upon the 
scene a great variety of French characters, 

and lays open very completely the interior 

of French life and manners. But there are 

| some letters es which ought not 








seems to 





































have wanted the flavour of prohibition, as a 
necessary condiment to human life, The 
provided husband was rejected, and the for- 
bidden husband introduced in ambiguous 
ight, through posterns and secret partitions. 
It was not the union to one man that was 
objected to—for they dedicated themselves 
with a constancy which the most household 
and parturient woman in England could not 
exceed ;—but the thing wanted was the 
wrong man, the gentleman without the ring 
—the master unsworn to at the altar—the 
person unconsecrated by priests — 


*Oh! let me taste thee unexcis'd by kings? 


The following strikes us as a very lively 
picture of the ruin and extravagance of # 
fushionable house in a great metropolis, 
‘Ma 
trois laquais, et moi dewx; je n’en ai pas vouls 
davantage. Tl a un valet de chamb t il vouloit 












| aussi que je prisse une Keeo mais, 
comme je n’en ai que faire Enfin 
| les officiers, les femmes, les valets se montent an 


| nombre de seize. 


Quoique 1a vie que je méne soit 
igée di 















M. d'Epinay est différent 

jet de ch: 
Deux laquais sont debout 
nt 


Lorsqu’il est levé, sony 
devoir de Vaccommoder. 





A uttendre les ordres, 
ayec Vintention de Ini rendre 
qu'il arecues de son département, et qu'il est changé 
Mouvrir il doit lire les réponses et Jes 
mais il est interrompa denx cents fois dans cette 
| occupation par toute es imaginables 

Crest un -maquignon qui a des chevanx uni 

tre 


Lo premier sccrétaire ¥ 








* lettres 











ve mais qui sont retenus parun seigneur; ainsi 
il est venu pour ne pas manquer & 
le 
it une de 
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vous en donne cent. —( 





| om lui en donne 
faire affaire. Tl en fi 
on demande le prix, 
soixante louis. —Je 
| inutile, & moins qu'il ne se dé 
| conclut. a ce car le len 
| demain Ie seigne que pas de se dédire 
voill ce que j'ai yu et entendu la semaine dernitre 











puble, qu'on ne pourrait 
ption séduisanta, 


scigneur un tel en offre 















Cependant I 



















Ensuite c'est un polisson qui vient brailler un 
air, et A qui on accorde 


ion pour le faire | 
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menteur sans étre poli, ou au moins sans en avoir 
Yair. Il paroit ignorer les usages du monde; mais 
il est aisé de voir qu'il a infiniment d’esprit. Tl a 
Je teint bran, et des yeux pleins de feu animent sa 
Lorsqu'l a parlé et qu’on le regarde, 
il paroit joli; mais Torsqu’on se le rappelle, cest 
toujours en laid. On dit qu'il est d'une mauvaise 
santé, et quiil a des sonffrances qu'il cache avec 
soin, par je ne sais quel principe de vanité; c'est 
apparemment co qui Ini donne, de temps en temps, 
Vair farouche. M. de Bellezarde, avee qai il a cansé 
long-temps ce matin, en est enchanté, et I'a engagé 
A nous venir voir sonvent. J’en suis bien aise; je 
me promets de profiter beaucoup de sa conversation.” 
CL. pp. 176, 178.) 











Their friendship, so formed, proceeded to 
a great degree of intimacy. Madame 4'Ey 
nay udmired his genius, and provided him 
with hats and coats; and, at last, was so 
fur deluded by his declamations about the 
country, as to fit him up a little hermit 
cottage, where there were a great many 
birds, and a great many plants and flowers 

and where Rousseau ws might have 
been expected, supremely miserable, His 
friends from Paris did not come to see him. 











The postman, the butcher, and the baker, 











hute romantic scenery —duchesses and war- 
chionesses were no longer found to seramble 

x him. Among the real inhabitants of 
the country, the reputation of reading and 


thinking is fatal to character; and Jean 
Jacques cursed his own successful eloquence 
which bad sent him from the suppers and 
flattery of Paris to smell to daffodils, watch 

>arTOWS, 





or. proj 
Very few men who have 
gratified, and are gratifying their vanity in 
A great metropolis, are qualified to quit it 
Few have the plain sense to perceive, that 
they must soon inevitably be forgotten, — 
or the fortitude to bear it when they are. 
They to themselves ims 
scenes of deploring friends and ¢ 

nies—but an might as well 


passing stream, 








represent 















t idle saliva into the | 








‘This is the account Madame d'Epinay 
gives of Rousseau soon after he had retired 
into the hermitage. 


«Pai été il ya denx jours ila Chevrette, pour 
terminer quelques affaires avant de my établit avec 
mes enfins, J'avois fait prévenir Rousseau de mon 
voyage: il est venu me voir. Je crois qu'il a besoin 
de ma présence, et que la solitude a déja agité sa 
bile. Tse plaint de tout le monde. Diderot doit 
toujours aller, et ne va jamais le voir; M. Grimm 
Jo néglige; le baron d’Holbach Voublie vaniffe~ 
court ot moi seulement avous encore des égaris 
pour Tui, dit-il; j'ai voulu les justifier; cela n/a pas 
réussi, J'espere qu'il sora beaucoup plus a la Che- 
vrette qu’ I'Hermitage. Je suis persuadée qu'il n'y 
aque fagon de prendre cet homme pour Je rendre 
heurenx ; c'est de feindre de ne pas prendre gurle 
Ini, ot sen occuper sans come; c'est pour cela que 
jon’insistai point pour le retenir, Yorsqu’il m'eut dit | 
‘qu'll vonloit s’en retourner & I’ Hermitage, quoiqu'll 
fat tard et malgré le mauvais temps,’ — (IL. pp. 258, 
254.) 


Jean Jacques Roussean seems, as the re- | 
ward of genius and fine writing, to 
imed an exemption from all moral duties 
He borrowed and 
put his children in a poor house —betrayed 





























gged, and never paid ;— 


his friends—insulted his benefactors—and 





was guilty of every species of meanness and 
mischief, His vanity was so great, that it 
was almost impossible to keep pace with it 





by 





ny activity of attention; and his sus- 
picion of all mankind amounted nearly, if 
not altog The following 
anecdote, however, is totally clear of any 
symptom of derangement, 
id disgustin 
\¢ dit qu'il navoit pas po 
Ten a menti, 

gon voyage que pour cela 

‘e Diderot, qui peint votre hermite comme si je le 
voyois, Il a fait ces deux Tieues & pied, est vena 
#tablir chez Did 
ire avec Ini Ia révision de som ouv’ 
it ilsen étojent ensemble, vous ¢ 

2 étrange, 











ether, to insanity. 





nd carries only 








the most rooted selfishness. 
‘Re sad 


ouvrage A Paris 











ar il n'a fait 








ai regu hier une le 











3 Vavoir prévenm, le tout 

Au 
avientrez 
Je vois, par certains 
mots échappé A mon ami dans sa lettre, quill y 
F Je discussion entre eux, mais comme 


pour 
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AMERICA, | 





nence has lately crept into our cabinet; and 
the Americans have been treated with 
cule and contempt. But they are becoming 
a little too powerful, we take it, for t 
cavalier sort of management; and are in- 
creasing with a rapidity which is really no 
matter of jocularity to us, or the other 
powers of the Old World. In 1791, Balti- 
more contained 19,000 inhabitants; in 1810, 
46,000 ; in 1817, 60,000. In 1790, it pos~ 
sessed 13,000 tons of shipping; in 1798, 
59,000; in 1805, 72,000; in 1810, 103,444. 
‘The progress of Philadelphia is as follow: 


Houses. Inhab. 


























“In 1688 there were in the city - 80 and 600 
1700 - - - 70 5,000 
1749 : - - 15,000 

- - - 20,000 
1769 - - -4 80,000 
1776 : - - 40,000 
1783 = - - 42,000 
1806 - - = 18,000 90,000 | 
1810 - - - 100,000 
‘Now, it is computed there are at least 120,000 
inhabitants in the city and suburbs, of which 









,000 are free coloured people,’ — Palmer, pp. 254, 


The population of New York (he city), | 


























, was 60,000; it is now 120,000. | 

shipping, ut present, amounts to | 
300,000 tons. The population of the state 
of New York was, at the accession of his 
present Majesty, 97,000, and is now nem 


1,000,000. 





Kentucky, frst settled in 1773, | 
had, in 1792, a population of 100,000; and 
in 1810, 406,000. Mo. kons the whole | 
population of the western territory, in 1790, 
ut 6,000; in 1810 it was near half a million; 
nd will probably exceed a million in 1820. 
These, and a thousand other equally strong 
proofs of their increasi to | 
extinguish pleasantry, and provoke thought. 
We were surprised and pleased to find 
counts, that the Am 

and the Arka 


ere 

















s on | 


River have | 











tonishing command of inland navigation. | 
‘The Mississippi, flowing from the north to | 
the Gulf of Mexico, through seventeen de- | 
grees of Jatitude; the Ohio and the Alle- | 
ghany almost. connecting it with the Northern | 
Lakes; the Wabash, the Illinois, the Mis- | 
souri, the Arkansas, the Red River, flowing 
from the confines of New Mexico ;—these | 
rivers, all navigable, and most of =| 

| 





already frequented by steam-boats, consti- 
tute a facility of internal communication, 
not, we believe, to be paralleled in the whole 
world. 

One of the great advantages of the Ame~ 
rican government is its cheapness, ‘The 
American king has about 60000. per annum, 
the vice-king 10002. They bire their Lard 
Liverpool st about a thousand per annum, 
and their Lord Sidmonth (a good’ bargain) | 
at the same sum. Their Mr. Crokers are 
inexpressibly reasonable,—somewhere about 
the price of an English door-keeper, or 
bea a@ mace. 
on very well, in spite of these low salaries; 








ver, seems to 





government to be very 





and the purpases of 
fairly answered. Whatever may be the evi 
al suffrage in other countries, they 
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have not yet been felt in Ameri 
thing at least is established by 
ence, that this institution is not: nec 








those tumults, the d 
which excites so much apprehension in this 
country. In the most democratic states, 
where the payment of direct taxes is the 


followed by 


only qualification of # voter, the elections 
are carried on with the utmost tranquillity ; 
and the whole bu by taking votes in 
«ull over the 
id 
cant word of 
the Americans for the committees and pa 
meetings in which the business of the 

is prepared—the influence of which he scems 
To us, however, 
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wle day. A great deal is 
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generals, and the largest fleets in the world, the 
American Goyermment had raw recruits, officers 
who had never seen an enemy, half adozen frigates, 
and a population unaccustomed to sacrifices, and 
impatient of taxation. ‘To crown these disadvan- 
tages, a most important section of the Union, the 
New England States, openly set up the standard 
of separation and rebellion, A convention sat for 
the express purpose of thwarting the measures of 
government; while the press and pulpit thundered 
every species of denunciation against. whoever 
should assist their own country in the hour of 
danger.* And this was the work, not of Jacobins and 
democrats, but of the staunch friends of religion 
and social order, who had been so zealously at~ 
tached to the government, while it was admini 
tered by their own party, that they suffered not 
the popular breath “to visit the President's breech 
too roughly.” 

“The course pursued, both by Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr, Maddison, throughout this season of difiiculty, 
merits the gratitude of their country, and the imi~ 
tation of all governments pretending to be free. 

“So far were they from demanding any extra~ 
ordinary powers from Congress, that they did not 
even enforce, to their full extent, those with which 
they were by the constitution invested. The p 

y probably acted, may 




















of reasoning, on which thi 
be thus stated. The majority of the nation is with 
us, because the war is national. The interests of a 

ty suffer; and self-interest is clamorous when 
It carries its oppe 1 extreme 
tical dat 
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inconsistent with its po 





L we leave 





it an undisturbed career of faction, 

it down with libel and sedition laws? 
ease it will grow bold from impunity ; 
ings will be more and 
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p it takes to thwart us will be a ste 
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nemy, and, consequently, 50 1 


in public opinion, 





, a8 public opinio 
only instrument by which a minority can con- 





vert a majority to its views, impunity, by revealing | 





* ‘In Boston, associations were entered into for 
the p 0 of preventing the filling up of govern- 
ment loans, Individuals disposed to subscribe were 
ob o it in secret, and conceal their names, 

if the action had been dishonest.’ —( Fide “Olive 
Iranch,” p. 07.) At the same time, immense runs 





















| mountebank drape 


its motives, affords the surest chance of defeating | 
its intent, In the latter case, we quit the ground 
of reason to take that of force; we give the factious | 
the advantage of seeming persecuted : by repressing 
intemperate discussion, we confess ourselves liable 
to be injured by it, If we seck to shield our repu- | 
tation by a libel-law, we acknowledge either that | 
oor conduct will not bear investigation, or that the 
people are incapable of distinguishing betwixt truth 
and falsehood; but for a popular government to 
impeach the sanity of the nation’s judgment is to 
overthrow the pillars of its own elevation. 

“The avent triumphantly proved the correctness 
of this reasoning. ‘The Federalists awoke from the 
delirium of factious intoxication, and found them- 
selves covered with contempt and shame, ‘Their 
country had been in danger, and they gloried in | 
her distress. She had exposed herself to privations | 
from which they-had extracted profit. In her | 
triumphs they had no part, except that of having | 
‘mourned over and deprecinted them. Since the war | 
Federalism has been scarcely heard of" — (all, 
508511.) 


‘The Americans, we believe, are the first 
persons who have discarded the tailor in the 
Iministration of jnstice, 
the barber—two persons of endless import- 
ance in the codes and pandects of Europe. 
Aj admi justice, without a calo- 
rifie wig and parti-coloured gown, in a 
coat and pantaloons. He is obeyed, however; 
and life and property are not badly pro- 
tected in the United States, We shall be 








nd his auxiliary 















| denounced by the Laureate as atheists and 


Jacobins; but we must say, that we have 
doubts whether one atom of useful influence 
is udded to men in important situations by 
any colour, quantity, or configuration of 
cloth and hair. The true progress of re- 
finement, we conceive, is to discard all the | 
of barbarous ages, 








| One row of gold and fur falls off after another 


were made by the Boston banks on those of the | 





Central and Southern States ; 


while the specie thus 
dsained was Ci 


from the robe of power, and is picked tip | 
and worn by the parish beadle and the | 
exhibitor of wild beasts. Meantime, the 

afflicted wiseacre mourns over equality of | 
garment ; and wotteth not of two men, whose 
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or to be regretted —or from ignorance of 
what is to happen to him—or because he is 
8 poet—but because he has not enough to 
et here, and is sure of abundance where he 
is going. 


GAME LAWS. (E. Ruvrew, 1819.) 


‘Theree Letters om the Game Laws, Test Fenner, 
Black & Co. London, 1818 


‘Tur evil of the Game Laws, in their pre- 
sent state, has long been felt, and of late 
years has certainly rather increased than di- 
minished. We believe that they cannot long 
remain in their present state; and we are 
anxious to express our opinion of those 
‘a which they ought to experience. 
We thoroughly nequiesce in the import- 
ance of «1 those Geld sports which 


‘are wo eonigenial to the lnbite of Englishmen, 
and which, in the present state of socicty, 
afford the only effectual counterbalance to 


the allurements of great towns. cannot 
conceive a more pernicious condition for a 
great nation, than that its aristocracy should 
be shut up from one year's end to another 
in a metropolis, while the mass of its rural 
inhabitants are left to the management of 
factors and agents, A great man return- 
ing from London to spend his summer in 
the country diffuses intelligence, Improves 
Manners, communicates pleasure, restrains 
the extreme violeace of subordinate pol 

cians, and makes the middling and lower 
classes better acquainted with, and more 
attached to their natural Jeadera, At the 
same time, a residence in the country givos 
to the makers of laws an opportunity of 
studying those Interests which they may 
afterwards be called upon to protect and 
arrange. Nor is it unimportant to the cha- 


families; that they should occasionally be 
‘arown among simple, Jaboriows, frugal 
Sanaa asa be shined to resist the pro- 


digulity of Courts, by viewing with their 
own eyes the merits and the wretchedness 
of the poor, 

Laws for the preservation of Game are 
‘not only of ce, a8 they increase the 
amusements of the country, but they may be 
#0 constructed as to be perfectly just. The 
game which my land feeds is certainly mine ; 
or, in other words, the game which all the 
land feeds certainly belongs to all the owners 
of the land: and the only practical way of 
dividing it is, to give to each proprietor 
what he can take on his own ground. ‘Those 
who contribute nothing to the eupport of the 
animal, ean have no possible right toa share 
in the distribution. To say of animals, that 
they are fore Natura means only, that the 
precise place of their birth and nurture is 
not known. How they shall be divided, is 
a matter of arrangement among those whose 
collected property certainly has produced 
and fed them: but the case ix completely 
made ont against those who have no land at 
all, and who cannot therefore have been in 
the lightest degree instrumental to their 
production. If a large pond were divided 
by certain marks into four parts, and allotted 
to that number of proprietors, the fish con- 
tained in that pond would be, in the same 
sense, fore Naturé. Nobody could tell in 
which particular division each carp had been 
orn and bred, ‘The owners would arrange 
their respective rights and pretensions in the 
‘best way they could : but the clearest of all 
possible propositions would be, that the four 

proprietors, among them, made a complete 
title to all the fish; and that nobody but 
them had the smallest title to the smallest 
ehare, This we say, in anewer to those who 
contend that there is no foundation for any 
system of Game Jaws; that animals born 
wild are the property of the public; and 
that their appropriation is nothing but ty- 
ranny and usurpation. 

Tn add to these arguments, it is 

‘haps scarcely 1 to add, that no- 
Thing: wht ia ert having, which to 6c 
cents and supplied only in limited quan- 
tities, could exist at all, if it was not con- 
sidered as the property of sume individual, 
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secare from 
tranquil oece- 
The expenses of t sument, es well 
ivatuals were very much augmented for 

3 of transportation Every thing had 











Joliare were paid for the tramsportation of each of 
the thirty-two pemmder cannon frum Washington 

ty 10 Lake Ontario, foe the pablic service. Our 
became almost impassable from the heary 
H 2 were carrie! over them. These facis 
should inchoce wx, i times of tranquillity, to provide 
fi the national defences, and exeeste such internal 



















1811, both inclusive, from 11 to 17 millions 
dollars. From 1812 to 1814, both inclusive, 
and all these years of war with this country, 
the expenditure was consecutively 22, 29, 
and 38 millions dollars. The total expen- 
ditare of the United States, for 14 years 
from 1791 to 1814, was 333 millions dollars; 
of which, in the three last years of war with 
this country, from 1912 to 1814, there were 
expended 100 millions of dollars, of which 
only 35 were supplied by revenue, the rest 
by loans and government paper. ‘The sum 
total received by the American Treasury 
from the 3d of March, 1789, to the Slat of 








March, 1816, is 364 millions dollars; of 
which 107 millions have been raised by 
Le a foe Hien be sh ae 
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but, upon the whole, sees the subject as a 
philosopher and a statesman ought to do. 
‘Above all, we are pleased with his good 
nature and good sense in adhering to his 
undertaking, after the Parliament has flung 
out two or three of his favourite bills. Many 
men would have surrendered 80 unthankful 
and laborious an in disgust; 

but Mr. Bourne knows better what appertains 
to his honour and character, and, above all, 
what he owes to his country. It isa great 
subject ; and such as will secure to him the 
gratitude and favour of posterity, if he bring 
it to a successful issue. 

‘We have stated our opinion, that all 
remedies, without gradual abolition, are of 
litle importance. With a foundation laid 
for such gradual abolition, every auxiliary 
improvement of the Poor-Laws (while they 
do remain) is worthy the attention of Par- 
lament: and, in suggesting a few alterations 
as fit to be immediately adopted, we wish it 
to be understood, that we have in view the 
gradual destruction of the as well 
as its amendment while it continues to 


operate. 

It seems to us, then, that one of the first 
and greatest improvements of this unhappy 
system would be a complete revision of 
the Law of Settlement. Since Mr. East's 
act for preventing the removal of the poor 
till they are actually chargeable, any man 
may live where he pleases, till he becomes 
a beggar, and asks alms of the place where 
he resides. To gain a settlement, then, is 
nothing more than to gain a right of begging: 
it is not, as it used to be before Mr. East's 
act, a power of residing where, inthe judgment 
of the resident, his industry and exertion 
will be best rewarded; but @ power of 
taxing the industry and exertions of other 
persons in the place where his settlement 
falls. This privilege produces all the evil 
complained of in the Poor-Laws; and instead 
therefore of being conferred with the liberal- 
ity and profusion which it is at present, it 
should be made of very difficult attainment, 
and liable to the fewest possible changes. 
‘The constant policy of our Courts of Justice 
has been, to make settlements easily obtained. 








Since the period we have before alluded to, 
this bas certainly been a very mistaken 
policy. It would be a far wiser course to 
abolish all other means of settlement than 
those of Birth, Parentage, and Marriage, — 
not for the limited reason stated in the Com- 
mittee, that it would di ish the law ex- 
pences, (though that, too, is of importance,) 
but because it would invest fewer residents 
with the fatal privilege of turning beggars, 
exempt a number of labourers from 
the moral corruption of the Poor-Laws, and 
stimulate them to exertion and economy, by 
the fear of removal if they are extravagant 
and idle. Of ten men who leave the place 
of their birth, four, probably, get a settlement 
by yearly hiring, and four others by renting 
a small tenement; while two or three may 
return to the place of their nativity, and 
settle there, Now, under the present system, 
here are eight men settled where they have 
a right to beg without being removed. The 
probability is, that they will all beg; and 
that their virtue will give way to the incessant 
temptation of the Poor-Laws:: but if these 
men had felt from the very beginning, that 
removal from the place where they wished 
most to live would be the sure consequence 
of their idleness and extravagance, the pro- 
Dability is, that they would have escaped 
the contagion of pauperism, and been much 
more useful members of society than they 
now are. The best labourers in a village 
are commonly those who are living where 
they are legally settled, and have therefore 
no right to ask charity — for the plain reason, 
that they have nothing to depend upon but 
their own exertions: in short, for them the 
Poor-Laws hardly exist ; and they are such 
as the great mass of English peasantry would 
be, if we had escaped the curse of these laws 
altogether. 

It is incorrect to say, that no labourer 
would settle out of the place of his birth, if 
the means of acquiring a settlement were so 
limited. Many men begin the world with 
strong hope and much confidence in their 
own Serban, and without any intention of 
subsisting by charity; but they see others 
subsisting in greater ease, without their toil 
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few words about his style. Ifhe would think 
less about it, he would write much better. It 
is always as plethoric and full-dressed as if he 
were writing a treatise de finibus bonorum et 
malorum. He is sometimes obscure; and is 
occasionally apt to dress up common-sized 
thoughts in big clothes, and to dwell a little 
too long in proving what every man of sense 
knows and admits, We hope we shall not 
offend Mr. Davison by these remarks; and 
we have really no intention of doing so. His 
views upon the Poor-Laws are, generally 
speaking, very correct and philosophical ; he 
writes like a gentleman, a scholar, and a man 
capable of eloquence; and we hope he will 
be a bishop. If his mitred productions are 
as enlightened and liberal as this, we are 
sure he will confer as much honour on the 
Bench as he receives from it. There is a 
good deal, however, in Mr. Davison’s book 
abont the ‘virtuous marriages of the poor.’ 
To have really the charge of a fumily as a 
husband an¢ told, —to have 
the privilege of laying out his life in their 
servie 












is the poor man’s bo: home | 


is the school of b 
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is viewing human life through | 
raine glass, and decorating it with ¢ | 
which do not belong to it. A ploughman inar- 





ries a ploughwoman because she is plum; 
nerally uses her ill; thinks his children an 
incumbrance ; very often flogs them ; and, 
for sentiment, has nothing more 
proaching to it than the ideas of broiled 
and m his is the 
the lower orders of mankind —de- 
plorable, but trae—and yet rendered much 
worse by the Poor-Laws, 

The system of 
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that deficiency to be made up but from the 
purish rates, unless it is meant suddenly and 
immediately to abolish the whole system of 
the Poor-Laws? To state that the rate of 
labour is lower than a man can live by, is 
merely to state that we have had, and have, 
Poor-Laws—of which this practice is atlength 
‘the inevitable consequence ; and nothi 
could be more absurd than to attempt to 
prevent, by Acts of Parliament, the natural 
depreciation of an article which exists in 
mach greater abundance than it is wanted. 
Nor can any thing be more unjust than the 
complaint, that roundsmen are paid by their 
employers at an inferior rate, and that the 
difference is made up by the parish funds. 
‘A roundsman is commonly an inferior Cs 
scription of labourer who cannot get 

hired ;—be comes upon his parish for Sees 
commonly at those seasons when there is the 
Teast to do;—he is not a servant of the 
farmer's choice, and probably does not suit 
him ;—he goes off to any other labour at a 
moment's warning, when he finds it more 
profitable ;—and the farmer is forced to 
keep nearly the same number of labourers | 
as if there were no roundsmen at all. Is it | 
ju thut a labourer, combining every | 
species of imperfection, should receive the 
me ws a chosen, regular, stationary 
on, who is always ready at hand, and 
whom the farmer has selected for his dex- 
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Those pe who do not, and cannot | 
employ labourers, have no kind of right to 
complain of the third or fourth part of the | 
rages being paid by the rates; for if the 
farmers did not agree among themselves to 
uch occasional labourers, the whole of | 
their support must be paid by the rates, | 
instead of one third. The order is, that the 
pauper shall be paid such a sum as will 
apport himself and family; and if this agree- 
ment to take roundsmen was not entered into 
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risk of tumult, If Mr. Bourne thinks only 
of avoiding risk, he will do nothing. Some 
risk must be incurred: but the secret is 
gradation ; and the true reason for abolishing 
these laws is, not that they make the rich 
poor, but that they make the poor poorer.* 


IRELAND. (E, Review, 1820.) 

1. Whitelaw's History of the Gity of Dublin. 4to. 
Cadell and Davies. 

2, Observations on the State of Ireland, principally 
directed to its Agriculture and Rural Population ; 
in a Series of Lettors written on a Tour through 
that Country. In2 vols. By J.C. Curwen, Esq. 
M.P. London, 1818. 


8, Gamble's Views of Society in Ireland. 


‘Tues are all the Inte publications that treat 
of Irish interests in general—and none of 
them are of first-rate importance. Mr. 
Gamble's Travels in Ireland are of a very 
iption—low scenes and low 
humour making up the principal part of the 
There are readers, however, whom 
it will amuse; and the reading market 
becomes more and more extensive, and em- 
ater variety of persons every 
Whitelaw’s History of Dublin is 
book of great accuracy and research, highly 
creditable to the industry, good sense, and 
benevolence of its author, Of the Travels 
of Mr. Christian Curwen, we hardly know 
what to say, He is bold and honest in his 
polities—a great enemy to abuses—vapid 
in his levity and pleasantry, and infinitely 
too much inclined to declaim upon common- 
place topics of morality and benevolence, 
But, with these drawbacks, the book is not 
ill written; and may be advantageously read 
by those who are desirous of information 
upon the present State of Ireland. 

at, and so long has been the mis- 
overnment of that country, that we ve 














































believe the empire would be much stronger, 
if every thing was open sea between Eng- 
land and the Atlantic, and if skates and cod- 
Jish swam over the fair land of Ulster. Such 
jobbing, such profligacy—so much direct 
tyranny and oppression— such an abuse of 
God's gifts—such a profanation of God's 
name for the purposes of bigotry and party 
spirit, cannot be exceeded in the history 
of civilised Europe, and will long remain a 
monument of infamy and shame to England. 
But it will be more useful to suppress the 
indignation which the very name of Irelund 
inspires, and to consider impartially those 
causes which have marred this fair portion 
of the creation, and kept it wild and savage 
in the midst of improving Europe. 

The great misfortune of Ireland is, that 
the mass of the people have been given up 
for a century to a handful of Protestants, by 
whom they have been treated as Helots, and 
subjected to every species of persecution and 
disgrace. The sufferings of the Catholics | 
have been so loudly chanted in the very | 
streets, almost needless to remind | 
our readers that, during the reigns of Geo. I. | 
and Geo, IL, the Irish Roman Catholics | 
were disabled from holding any civil or 
military office, from voting at elections, from | 
admission into corporations, from practis- | 
ing law or physic. A younger brother, by 
turning Protestant, might deprive his elder | 
brother of his birth-right: by the same | 
process, he might force his father, under the | 
name of liberal provision, to yicld up to 
him a part of his landed property ; and, if 
an eldest son, he might, in the same way, | 

fe estate. 
A Papist. was disabled from purchasing free- 
hold lands—and even from holding long | 
leases—and any person might take his Ca-| 
tholic neighbour's house by paying 5%, for it. | 
If the child of a Catholic futher turned | 
Protestant, he was taken away from P| 
father and put into the hands of a Protestant 
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portions between the oppressor and the op- 
pressed—to whatever dangers a country so 
situated may be considered to be exposed — 
these evils and dangers are rapidly increasing 
in Ireland. ‘The proportion of Catholics to 
Protestants is infinitely greater now than it 
was thirty years ago, and is becoming more 
more favourable to the former. By a 
return made to the Irish House of Lords in 
1732, the proportion of Catholics to Protest 
ants was not 2 tol. Itis now (as we have 
already observed) 4 to 1; and the causes 
which have thus altered the proportions in 
favour of the Catholics are sufficiently ob- 
vious to any one acquainted with the state of 
Treland. The Roman Catholic priest resides; 
his income entirely depends upon the number 
of his flock ; and he must exert himself, or 
hestarves. There is some chance of success, 
therefore, in Ais efforts to convert; but the 
Protestant clergyman, if he were equally 
eager, has little or no probability of pe 
suading so much larger a proportion of the 
ome over to his church. ‘The 
gion thi 
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hus always been more de 
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mated by a sense of and a 
desire of revenge. 
| disproportionate increase of Catholic: 
| the Catholics will marry upon me: 
the Prote rs as insufficient for 
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ad, when the latter gets these, 
. s upon the great Irish ma- 
facture of children, But a Protestant 
to the sect that eats the fine flour, 













He would be ashamed, if he were 
This is the 
estants who 


them. 
seen living as a Catholic 1 
principal reason why the Prot 
remain attached to their church do not in- 
fast as the Catholics. But 













and the burthen of supporting the Clergy 


hed of | 
| turf, are all that Luther hus left for the | 


es the bran to others; he must have | 


as they do—he is not proof against the 
eternal panegyric which he hears of Father 
O'Leary. His Protestantism is rubbed away; 
and he goes at last, after some little resistance, 
to the chapel, where he sees every body else 


going. 
‘These eight Catholics not only bate the 
ninth man, the Protestant of the Establish- 
ment, for the unjust privileges he enjoys— 
not only remember that the lands of their 
father were given to his father—but they 
find themselves forced to pay for the support 
of his religion. In the wretched state of 
poverty in which the lower orders of Irish 
are plunged, it is not without considerable 
effort that they cun pay the few shillings 
necessary for the support of their Catholic 
priest ; and when this is effected, a tenth of 
the potatoes in the garden are to be set 
out for the support of a persuasion, the 
introduction of which into Ireland they 
consider us the great cause of their voltica 
feriority, and all their manifold wretched- 
ness. In England, a labourer can procure 
constant employment—or he can, at the 
worst, obtain relief from his parish, Whether 
ithe operates as a tax upon him, is known 
only to the political economist: if he does 
pay it, he does not know that he pays it; 















at Teast kept out of his view. But, in 
Ireland, the only method in which a poor 
man lives, is by taking a small portion of 
land, in which he ean Atoes : seven 
or eight months out of twelve, in many parts 
of Ireland, there is no constant empl 
of the poor : and the potatoe farm is all that 
shelier them from absolute famine. If the 
Pope were to come in person, and seize upon 
every tenth potatoe, the poor peasant would | 
arcely endure it. With what patience, 
then, can he see it tossed into the cart of 
the heretic Rector, who has a chureh with- 
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species of moral machinery 
to obtain for him the greatest present prices. _ 
‘The same would be the feeling of any one, 
who Jet out & steam-engine, or any other | 
machine, for the purposes of manufacture; 
he would naturally take the highest price he 
could get; far he might either let his machine 
for « price proportionate to the work it did, 
or the repairs, estimable with the greatest 
precision, might be thrown upon the tenant ; 
in short, he could hardly ask any rent too 
high for his machine which a responsible 
person would give; dilapidation would be so 
visible, and so calculable in such instances, 
that any secondary lense, or subletting, would 
be rather an increase of security than a 
source of alarm. Any evil from such a 
practice would be improbable, measurable, 
and remodiable. In land, on the contrary, 
the object is not to get the highest pri 

absolutely, but to get the highest prices 
which will not injure the machine. One 


tenant may offer, and pay double the rent 
of another, and in a fow years leave the land 
in a state which will effectually bar all future 
offers of tenancy. It is of no use to fill a 
Tease full of clauses and covenants; tenant 


who pays more than he ought to pay, or who 
pays even to the last farthing which he ought 
to pay, will rob the land, and injure the 
machine, in spite of all the attorneys in 
England, He will rob it even if he means 





only method 


ich may help | duceivenees of the soil. Any rent which the 


landlord accepts more than this, or any 
system by which more rent than this ia ob- 
tained, ig to borrow money upon the most 
usurious and profligate interest— to increase 
the revenue of the present day by the ab- 
solute ruin of the property. Such is the 
effect produced by a middleman ; he gives 
high prices that he may obtain higher from 
the occupier; more is paid by the actaal 
occupier than is consistent with the safety 
and preservation of the machine; the land 
is run out, and, in the end, that maximum 
of rent we have described is not obtained; 
and not only is the property injured by such 
system, but in Ireland the most shocking 
consequences ensue from it. There is little 
manufacture in Ireland; the price of labour 
is low, the demand for Iabour irregular, If 


prices | a poor man be driven, by distress of rent, 


from his potatoe garden, he has no other 
resource —all is lost; he will do the impos- 
sible (as the French say) to retain it; sub- 
scribe any bond, and promise any rent. ‘The 
middleman has no character to lose; and he 
knew, when he took up the occupation, that 
it was one with which pity had nothing to 
do, On he drives; and backward the poor 
peasant recedes, loses something at 
step, till he comesto the very brink of despair; 
and then he recoils and murders his oppressor, 
and is a White Boy or a Right Boy:—the 
soldier shoots him, and the judge hangs him. 
In the debate which took place in the 
Irish Houso of Commons, upon the bill for 
preventing tumultuous risings and sseem- 
blies, on the Sist of January, 1787, the 
Attorney-General submitted to the House 
the following narrative of facts. 


«The commencement,” said he, *was in one or 


manner, Protesting in thix manner, they very 
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soon went through the province of Munster. The 
first object was, the reformation of tithes, They 
swore not to give more than a certain price per 
acre; not to assist, or allow them to be assisted, in 
drawing the tithe, and to permit no proctor. They: 
next took upon them to prevent the collection of 
parish cesses; next to nominate parish clerks, and 
in some cases eurates: to sty what church should 
or should tiot be repaired; and in one case to 
threaten that they would burn a new church, if the 
old one were not given for a mass-house. At last, 
they proceeded to regulate the price of lands; to 
raise the price of labour; and to oppose the collec~ 
tion of the hearth-money, and other taxes. Bodies 
of 5000 of them haye been seen to march through 
the country unarmed, and if met by any magistrate, 
they never offered the smallest rudeness or offence; om 
the contrary, they had allowed persons charged 
With crimes to be taken from amongst them by the 
magistrate alone, unaided by any force. 

*The Attorney-General aid he was well ac~ 
quainted with the province of Munster, and that it 
was impossible for human wretchedness to exceed 
that of the peasantry of that province. The unhappy 
tenantry were ground to powder by relentless land- 
lords; that, far from being able to give the clergy 
| their just dues, they had not food or raiment for 
themselves—the landlord grasped the whole; and 
was he to add, that, not satisfied with the 
it extortion, some landlords had been so base 
ag to instigate the insurgents to rob the cle 
their tithes, not in order to 


























put that they might 
the cruel rack-rents they y 
paid. The poor people of Munster lived in a more 


tubject state of poverty than human nature could be 
supposed equal to bear.’ —Grattan’s Speeches, Voli, 





We are not, of course, in such a discu: 
to be governed by names. A middl 
might be tied up, by the strongest 
restriction, as to the price he wi 
from the under-tenants, and then he would 





be no more pernicious to the estate than a | 


.cted in 
as the most rapacious 
; and then, of course, it would 
be the same thing under another name. 
‘The practice to which we object is, the too 
common method in Ireland of extorting the 





steward, A steward might be pro 
exnetions as sev 
middle 





















the people also. ‘They are made so poor— 
brought so near the ground—that they can 
sink no lower; and burst ont at last into 
all the acts of desperation and revenge for 
which Ireland is so notorious. Men who 
have money in their pockets, and find that 
they are improving in their circumstances, 
don't do these things. Opulence, or the 
hope of apulence or comfort, is the parent 
of decency, order, and submission to the 
laws. A landlord in Ireland understands 
the luxury of carriages and horses ; but has 
no relish for the greater luxury of sur- 
rounding himself with a moral and 

tenantry. The absent proprietor looks ouly 
to revenue, and cares nothing for the dis- 
order and degradation of a country which 
Be never means to visit. There are very 
honourable exceptions to this charge: but 
there are too many living instances that it 
is just. ‘The rapacity of the Irish 

induces him to allow of the extreme division 
of his lands. When the daughter marries, » 
little portion of the little farm is broken off 
—another corner for Patrick, and another 
for Dermot—till the land is broken into 
sections, upon one of which an English cow 
could not stand. ‘Twenty mansions of mii 
ure thus reared instead of one. A louder 
of oppression is lifted up to Heaven; 
mies to the ish name and 
are multiplied on the earth, ‘The 
Irish gentlemen, too, extremely desirous of 
political influence, multiply freeholds, and 
split votes; and this propensity tends of 
course to increase the miserable redundance 
of living beings, under which Ireland is 
groaning. Among the m hed- 
to which the poor I liable, 
we must not pass over the practice of driving 
for rent. A lets land to B, who | 
who lets it again toD. D pays C his rent, 
and C pays B, But if B fails to pay A, the 
cattle of B, C, D are all driven to the pound, 

nterval of a few diy: 
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learn in the of the antiqa: 
<a edegl griingeinars 
censure, but for truth We 
Trish,—feel the most sincere 
state of Ireland,—and think 
conduct of the English to that country 
to have been a system of atrocious cruelty 


fines, and warps and woofs, 
is naturally alarmed by Peep-of-Day Boys, 
and nocturnal Carders ; his object is to buy 
and sell as quickly and quietly ax he can; 
and he will naturally bear high taxes and 
rivalry in England, or emigrate to any part 
of the Continent, or to America, rather than 
plunge into the tamult of Irish politics and 
passions. There is nothing which Ireland 
‘wants more than large manufacturing towns, 
to take off its superiluous population. But 
internal must come first, and then the 
arts of peace will follow. ‘The foreign manu- 
faeturer will hardly think of embarking his 
capital where he cannot be sure that his 
existence is fe, Another check to the 
manufacturing greatness of Ireland, is the 
nearcity—not of coal—but of good 
cheaply raised ; an article in which (in spite 
of papers in the Trish Transactions) they 
are lamentably inferior to the English. 
Another consequence from some of the 
causes we have stated, is the extreme idle- 
ness of the Irish labourer, ‘There is nothing 
of the value of which the Irish seem to have 
0 little notion as that of time. They scratch, 
pick, dandle, stare, gape, and do any thing 
but strive and wrestle with tho task before 
them. The most ludicrous of all human 


tions, and uplifted shillals, ‘The Irsh crow 





discerns a coming perquisite, and is not in- 
attentive to the proceedings of the stecds. 
‘The furrow which is to be the 

of the future crop, is not unlike, cither in 
depth or regularity, to those domestic furrows 
which the nails of the meek and much-in- 
jured wife plough, in some family quarrel, 
upon the checks of the deservedly punished 
husband, The weeds seem to fall content- 
edly, knowing that they have fulfilled their 
destiny, and behind them, for the re- 
surrection of the ensuing spring, an abundant 
and healthy progeny. ‘The whole is a scene 
of idleness, lnziness, and poverty ; of which 
it is impossible, in this active and enter- 
prising country, to form the most distant 
conception ; but strongly indicative of habits, 
whether secondary or original, which will 
long present a powerful impediment to the 
improvement of Ireland, 

‘The Irish character contributes something 
to retard the improvements of that country. 
‘The Irishman has many good qualities: he 
is brave, witty, generous, eloquent, hespit- 
able, and open-hearted; but he is vain, 
ostentatious, extravagant, and fond of dis- 
play —light in counsel—deficient in porse- 
verance—without skill in private or public 
economy —an enjoyer, not an acquirer — 
one who despises the slow and patient virtucs 
—who wants the superstructure without the 
foundation — the result without the previous 


coal, | operation—the oak without the acorn and 


the three hundred years of expectation. The 
Irish are irascible, prone to debt, and to 
fight, and very impatient of the restraints of 
Inw. Such a people are not likely to keep 
their eyes steadily upon tho main chance, 
like the Scotch or the Dutch. 

strove hard, at one period, to 

tha Bortch 20 1y a double Church ;—but 
Sawney took his pen and ink; and finding 
what a sum it amounted to, became furious, 
and drew his sword. God forbid the Irish- 
man should do the same! the remedy, now, 
would be worse than the disease: but if 
the oppressions of England had been more 
steadily resisted a contury ago, Ireland would 
Hot have been the scene of poverty, misery, 
and distress which it now is 
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‘The Catholic religion, among other causes, 
contributes to the backwardness and bar- 
barism of Ireland. Its debasing superstition, 
childish ceremonies, and the profound sub- 
mission to the priesthood which it teaches, 
all tead to darken men's minds, to impede 
the progress of knowledge and inquiry, 
and to prevent Ireland from becoming as 
free, as powerful, and as rich as the sister 
kingdom. Though sincere friends to Ca- 
tholic emancipation, we are no advocates for 
the Catholic religion. We should be very 
glad to see a general conversion to Pro- 
testantism among the Irish ; but we do not 
think that violence, privations, and incapa- 
cities, are the proper methods of making 
proselytes, 

Such, then, is Ireland at this period,—a 
land more barbarous than the rest of Europe, 
becanse it has been worse treated and more 
cruelly oppressed. Many of the ineapacities 
and privations to which the Catholics were 
exposed, have been removed by law; but, 
in such instances, they are still inc 
custom. Man: 
oppressive laws are still enf 
them, A ninth part of the popu 
vs all the honours of the country ; 

















and deprived by ruel 





the 
other nine pay a tenth of the product of the 





gr 


religion in which 
is little cap 
The great and rich men 
or allured by pleasure, 
their estat en up to 
factors, and the utmost farthing of rent ex- 
torted from the poor, who, if they give up 
the land, cannot get employment in manu- 
fuctures, or regular employment in hus- 


earth for the support. of 
they do not beli 
in the countr 
are called by busi 
into England ; 








here 


























families, who cannot procure employment, 
and who have little more of the comforts of 
life than food. ‘The Irish are light-minded 





| —they are irritable _and_brave—have_a 








vacitated | 
| be put out of sight, if it 


| moralist, and the sati 













—want of employment has made them idle | in office, to liberate their n: 


profound pence, and general rebellion when- 
ever England is busy with other enemies, or 
off her guard! And thus it will be while 
the same causes continue to operate, for 
ages to come,— and worse and worse as the 
rapidly increasing population of the Catho- 
lies becomes more and more numerous. 

‘The remedies are, time and justice; and 
that justice consists in repealing all laws 
which make any distinction between the two 
religions; in placing over the government 
of Ireland, not the stupid, amiable, and 
insignificant noblemen who have too often 
been sent there, but men who feel deeply 
the wrongs of Ireland, and who have an 
ardent wish to heal them ; who will take care 
that Catholics, when eligible, shall be elected"; 
who will share the patronage of Ireland pro 
portionally among the two parties, and give 
to just and liberal laws the same vigour of 
execution which has hitherto been reserved 
only for decrees of tyranny, and the enact- 
ments of oppression. The injustice and 
hardship of supporting two churches must 
annot or ought not 















to be cured. The po economist, the 
» must combine to 
h moderation and superintendence to the 
eat Irish proprietors. Public talk and 


for the poor 














clamour may do somethi 
Irish, as it did for the slaves in the West 
Indies. Trelund will become more quiet 
under such treatment, and then more rich, 
fortable, and more civilised; and 
the horrid spectacle of folly and tyranny, 
which it at present exhibits, may 
removed from the eyes of Europe. 
There are two eminent Irishmen now in 
the House of Commons, Lord Castlereagh 
nd Mr. Canning, who will subscribe to the 
s of every syllable we have said upon 

this subject ; and who have it in their power, 
by making it the condition of their remaining 
ive country, and 
rank among the nations of 
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relieve you.” “Why vill you”—answered ho 

faintly —* still persist to feed idle hopes! I have 

lived an outcast : suffer me at least to die in peace ; 

nor disturb my last moments by vain illusions. 

My coul pants to rejoin the supreme Spirit ; arrest 

ot te ight: Ie would only be delaying my eras] 
=r) 

“As the stranger spoke these words—which 
struck even Yacoob sufficiently to make him sus- 
pend his professional grimace—the last beams of 
the setting sun darted across the casement of the 
window upon his pale, yet swarthy features. Thus 
visited, he seemed for a moment to revive. “I 
have always,” said he, “ considered my fate as con 
nected with the great luminary that roles the 
creation. Ihave always paid it due worship, and 
firmly believed I could not breathe my last while 
its rays shone upon me. Carry me therefore out, 
that I may take my last farewell of the heavenly 
ruler of my earthly destinies !” 

‘We all rushed forward to obey the mandate: 
Dut the stairs being too narrow, the woman only 
opened the window, and placed the dying man 
before it, so as to enjoy the full view of the glorious 
orb, just in the act of dropping beneath the 

n. He remained a few moments in silent 
pration ; and im 











chanically w 





io all its ap 














| had entire! 
| Trarsee. He too had sunk into ever 
| CL 103, 104.) 

From the dispensation of chalk and water, 





| he is then ushered into a Turkish jail, the 

deseription of which, and of the plague with 
which it is visited, are very finely written; 
d we strongly mmend them to the 
| attention of our readers. 


















ry day a capital fertile in crimes pours new 
read receptacle ; 

d every inst 

all the vario 

idioms of the Othe pire. Deep moans 
dtismal yells not its frightful echoes 
moment's repose, From morning till nig 
from night till morning, the e tunned with 

which = 
fined in their cells, and which they still 
about when toiling at their tasks. Linked 
ssther two and two for life, should they sink under 



















limbs refuse their office, stop suddenly short in the 
midst of his labour, and, as if already impassable, 
defy the stripes that lay open his flesh, and wait 


his skull, mntil it burst 
dungeon.’ —(1, 110, 111.) 
A few survived. 


around me, had more than once laid my finger on | 
the livid wound they inflicted, had probed it as 
it festered, I yet remained unhurt: for 





fury, and advances undaunted to meet its raised 
dart.’—(I. 121.) | 


In this miserable receptacle of guilty and 
unhappy Anastasius and 
cements the strongest friendship with a 
young Greek, of the name of Anagnosti. On 
leaving the prison, ke vows to make every 
exertion for the liberation of 
vows that are forgotten as soon as he is clear 
from the prison walls. After being nearly 
perished with hunger, and after bein 
by the charity of an hospital, be 
intrigue with a rich Jewess— 
pursued —and, to save his life, turns Mus 
sulman. This exploit pe med, he 
denly meets his friend Anagnosti—treats 
him with disdain—and, in a quarrel which 
ensues between them, stabs him to the 
heart. 


beings, forms 





















detected — 











«4 Life," says the dying Anagnosti, “has log 
been bitterness: death is a welcome guest: | 
rejoin those that love me, and in a better place 
Already, methinks, watching m 
stretch out their arms from heaven to their dyiat 
it, —if there be in thy breast of 


































SPRING GUNS AND MAN TRAPS. 


must fall—the rastic without « soul,—not 
the Christian partridge —not the immortal 


The Chief Justice quotes the instance of 
glass and spikes fixed upon walls, He cannot 
mean to infer from this, because the law 
connives at the inffiction of such small punishe 
ments for the protection of property, that it 
does allow, or ought to allow, proprietors to 
proceed to the punishment of death. Small 
means of annoying ws may be con< 
sistently admitted by the law, though more 
severe ones are forbidden, and ought to be 
forbiditen ; unless it follows, that what is good 
in any degree, is good in the highest doy 
You may correct a servant bay with aswi 
but if you bruise him sorely, you are linble 
to be indicted—if yoo kill him, you are 
hanged. A blacksmith corrected his servant 
with a bar of iron: the boy died, and the 
blacksmith was executed. (Grey's Case, 
Kel. 64,65.) A woman kicked and stamped 
‘on the belly of her child—she was found 
guilty of murder. (1 Bast, P.C. 261.) Si 
immoderate suo jure utatur, tune reus homo- 
cidii xit. There is, besides, this additional 
difference in the two cases put by the Chief 
Justice, that no publication of notices can 
be so plain, in the ease of the guns, as the 
sight of the glass or the spikes; for a tres 
passer may not believe in the notice which 
he receives, or he may think he shall see the 
gun, and go avoid it, or that he may have the 
good luck to avoid it, if he does not see it; 
whereas, of the presence of the glass or the 
spikes be can have no doubt; and he has no 
hope of placing his hand in any spot where 
they are not, In the one case he cuts his 
fingers upon full and perfect notice, the 
notice of his own senses; in the other case, 
he loses his life after a notice which he may 
disbelieve, and by an engine which he may 


pcan 

Justice Bailey observes, in the same 

case, that it is not an indictable offence to 

set spring guns: perhaps not. It is not an 

indictable offenes to go about with a loaded 
intending to shoot any body who grins | i 

at your uty if you do it, you are hanged: 





many inchoate acts are innocent, the con 
mami ‘of which is a capital offence. 

‘This is not a case where the motto applies 
of Volentié non fit injuria, ‘The man does not 
will to be hurt, but ho wills to get the game; 
and, with that rash confidence natural to 
many characters, believes he shall avoid the 
evil and gain the good. On the contrary, it 
ia a ease which exactly arranges itself under 
the maxim, Quando poe ca 
directo, prokibetur et per obli Sire 
what notice he may, the prop: jetor cann 
lawfully shoot a trespasser (who neither eee 
nor resists) with a landed pistol ; —he cannot 
do it ex directo ;—how then can he do it per 
obliquum, by arranging on the ground the 
pistol which commits the murder ? 

‘Mr. Justice Best delivers the following 
pee His Lordship concluded as fol- 
lows: 


* This case has been discussed at the bar, as if 


tem Ss neey not lawfully be used for the 

of game, T, for ong should be extromely glad to 
adopt such means, if they were found suificient for 
that purpose; because I think it a great object that 
gentlemen should have a temptation to reside in 
‘the country, amongst their neighbours and tenantry, 
whose interests must be materially advanced by 
such a circumstance. The links of are 
thoreby better preserved, and the mutual advantage 
and dependence of the higher and lower classes of 


ingenlous work, lately published by a foreigner, we 
Jeam the fatal effects of a like system on the 
Continent. By preserving game, gentlemen are 
‘tempted to reside in the comes and, considering 
‘that the diversion of the field perme ea 
which they can partake on theie 
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the person who takes it away, unless by 
the Commarid, or express permission of the 
—*And as to the necessity which excuses 


culpa 

(Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 187.) So 

at this Luminary of the law.— But the 
very amusements of the rich are, in the 
estimation of Mr. Justice Best, of so great 
importance, that the poor are to be exposed 
fo sudden death who interfere with them, 
There sre otbir pewoor ofthe mame opinion 
with this magistrate respecting the pleasures 
of the rich. a the lat Session of Parliament 
a bill was passod, entitled *An Act for the 
summary Punishment, in certain Cases, of 
Persons wilfully or maliciously damaging, or 


enp. 56. In this act it is provided, that ‘if 
any person shall wilfully, or maliciously, 
commit any damage, injury, or spoil, upon 
any building, fence, hedge, pate, stile, guide 
post, milestone, tree, wood, underwood, or- 
garden, nursery-ground, crops, vege- 
plants, land, or other matter or thing 

‘ing or being therein, or to or upon 
real or personal property of any natare or 
iad senor he may be immediately seized 
bevrben any body, without a warrant, taken 
‘a magistrate, und fined (according to 
Seine re done) to the extent of 
SL.; or, in default of payment, may be com- 
mitted to the jail for three months.’ And 
at the end comes 4 clause, exempting from 
the operation of this act all mischief done tx 


constitutes the following affec- 

tionate relation between the different orders 
pia the higher link to the 
lower, ‘If you meddle with my game, I will 
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ienm murder you;—if you commit 
the ro my real or personal 
property, I will before « magistrate, 
Saree pomarelpoania Tam in Parlia- 
ment, and you are not; and I have just 
brought in'an act of Parliament for that 
purpose. But so important is iti to you that 
my pleasures should not be interrupted, that 
I hava exeropted rayoelf and Heads from the 
in of this act ; and we claim the right 
(without allowing you any such summary 
remedy) of riding over your fences, hedges, 
gates, stiles, guide-posts, milestones, sie 
underw orchards, gardens, 
grounds, crops, vegetables, plants, lena 
other matters or things growing or being 
‘thereupon—including your ebildren and 
yourselves, i youd tg nt ofthe way? 
Ts there, upon such » 
justice as an act of Parliament, pee! 
to protect property, sending = poor hedge- 
breaker to gaol, and specially exempting 
from its operation the accusing and the 
judging squire, who, at the tail of the hounds, 
have that morning, perhaps, ruined as much 
wheat and seeds as would parchase fuel a 
whole yesr for a whole village P 
Tt cannot be urged, in extenuation of 
such a murder as we have described, that 
the artificer of death bad ‘no particular 


li aggregate. 
Pere ire rent tear pos 
plication of law. 


“In general, any formal design of doing 
mischief may be called malice; and there~ 
fore, not such killing only as proceeds from 

itatod 

















STATE OF PRISONS. 


Frsoners on their first 5 
And the same divisions for Women. 


Bat there is 9 division still more important 


than any of these ; and that is « division into | i 


much smaller nombers than are gathered 
together in prisons: —40, 50, and even 70 
80 felons, are often placed together in 
yard, and live together for months 

rious to their trial. Any classification of 
while there is such a multitude 


ion and extreme vice in 
such a school. ‘The law ought to be peremp- 
tory against the confinement of more than 
persons together of the same class. 
Unless some measure of this kind is resorted 
to, all reformation in prisons is impossible.* 
A vory great, and a very neglected object 
in prisons, is Diet. There should be, in 
it and hoase of correction, four sorts 
of diet : Let, Bread and water; 2dly, Common 
prison diet, to be settled by the magistrates ; 
Best prison diet, to be settled by ditto; 
jy Free diet, from which spirituous liquors 
altogether, and fermented liquors in excess, 
are excluded. All prisoners before 
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evening; or they have been discharged in the 
evening, and T have had them back again in the 
morning" Eeldence bie the Comandet of the 
foure of Commons ia 181! 
* Paatcan Coser, Bag Chairman 
sen Quarter-seayions.— Es 


trial | oy) 
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and bis wife, were committed at the Surrey 
Sessions for three years. If this county 
jail is bad, to three years of idleness and 
good living —if it is 1 manufacturing jail, 
to three years of regular labour, moderate 
bie Hers and accumulated gains, ‘They are 
committed prin for a warning to 
others, partly for their own good. Would 
not these ends have been much more effect~ 
ually answered, if they had been committed, 
for niae months, to solitary cells upon bread 
and water; the first and last month in dark 
cells? If this is too severe, then lessen the 
duration still more, and give them more 
light days, and fewer dark ones; but we are 
convinced the whole good sought may be 
better obtained in much shorter periods 
57 eapacaclo ar raat 

w the purpose of ing jail 

agreeable, the lapel taro 





prisoners 
felly alone all night, if it is not thought 


proper to render their confincment entirely 
solitary during the whole period of their 
imprisonment. Prigoners dislike this — and 
Cerefore it should be done; it would make 
their residence in jails more disagreeable, 
and render them unwilling to return there. 
At present, eight or ten women sleep in a 
room with a good fire, pass the night in 
yound sleep oF pleasant conversation ; and 
this is called confinement in a prison. A 
prison is a place where men, after trial and 
‘sentence, should be made unhappy by public 
lawful enactments, not so severe as to injure 
the soundness of mind or body. If this be 
not done, tre & mere invitation to 
the lower classes to wade, through felony 
and larceny, to better accommodations than 
they can procure at home. And here, as it 
to us, is the mistake of the many 
excellent men who busy themselves (and 
wisely and humanely busy themselves) about 
prisons. ‘Their first object seems to be the 
reformation of the prisoners, not the re- 
formation of the public; whereas the first 





* 
never #0 to act again as to put themeelves in 
the same predicament; and then as much 
reformation as is compatible with this, the 
better, If a man say to himself, ‘This 
prison is a comfortable pluce,' while he says 
to the chaplain or the visitor that he will 
come there no more, we confess we have no 
great confidence in his public declaration ; 
but if he say, * This is a place of miscry aud 
sorrow, you shall not catch me here again,’ 
there is much reason to believe he will be ar 
good as his word; and be then becomes 
(which is of much more consequence than 
his own reformation) a warning to others. 
Hence it is we object to that spectacle of 
order and decorum—carpenters in one 
shop, tailors in another, weavers in a third, 
sitting down to a meal by ring of bell, and 
receiving a regular portion of their 
We are afraid it is better than real life Ov 
the other side of the wall, or so very little 
worse that nobody will have any fear to 
encounter it. In Bury jail, which is con- 
sidered as a pattern jail, the prisoners under 
a sentence of confinement are allowed to 
spend their weekly earnings (two, three, 
and four hinge per week) in fish, to- 
bacco, an id. vegetables 5 #0 states the jailer 
in his examination before the House of 
Commons — and we have no doubt it is well 
meant; but is it punishment? We were’ 
most struck, in reading the evidence of the 
Tail Committee before the House of Com- 
mons, with the opinions of the jniler of the 
Devizes jail, Si with the practice of the 
Magistrates who superintend it.” 

‘MrT. Brurrox, Gorernor of the Gaol at Dex 
izes. — Does this confinement in solitude make 
prisoners more averse to return to prison? I think 
H doce — Does it make a strong fmpreason ‘upon 
them? I haye no doubt of it.— Does it make thers 
more obedient and onlorly while in gaol? T have 
no doubt it does, —Do you consider it tha most 
effectual punishment you can make use of ? Ida 
—Do you think it has a greater effect upon the 
minds of prisoners than any approhensions of per= 


‘The Winchester and Devizes jails peem to us 


object should the discomfort and dis- | 1, he conducted better princi 
content of their prisoners; that they should | ov ‘anagh ies tien Ot ey a eee 
become a warning, feel unhappy, and resolve falls sbould be. 
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| somal pecishoment? There ne doniit of it — Hare 
| yeu any dark cals for the pemisbmest of miracary 
| peiseers? f have — Dip you Sed it secomery oc- 
casiemally te mee chem? Very selien — Hare you, 
i= axy imstamon, been obliend $3 se the dark cell, 


ia dark coll for ome dey bes 2 eoeater ect epee 
a pesemer thes to beep bem om beead and water fer 
| = month’ — Boitiece Sefore the Commnition of the 
House of Commons i 1213, 353, 


The evidence of the Governor of Glou- 
cester jail is to the same effect. 

+ Mr. Tmonas Cuxsrxcmun, Kaper of Gloecester 
Gei—Do you attribute the want of those cer 
tiGottes entirely to the megiect of enforcing the 
| means cf selitery coafimement? I do mast certeialy. 
Sometimes, where a te bas not been grant 
























L time, whe 
T have ¢ 
ars —W 










Tine severe corporal punishment have the same 
eet? Ne it would hanten them more than any 
thing else —Do you think benefit is derived from 
the opportunity of reflection afforded by solitary 
confmement? Yes —And very low diet also? 
Yeu’ —Biidence before the Committee of the House 
f Commons ix 1819, p. 331. 


We mast quote also the evidence of the 
Governor of Horsley jail. 

“Mr. Wruzas Sroxss, Governor of the Howe 
of Correction at Horsley.—Do you observe any 
Efference im the conduct of prisoners who arv ¢m- 
| ployed, and those who have no employment? Yea 
| 2 gued deal; I look upon it, frum what judgment 

Ices form, and I have been a long while in it, that 
to take a prisoner and discipline him according to 
the roles as the law allows, and if he have no work, 
Uhat thst man goes throagh more punishment in 
coe month than 2 man who is employed, and re 
ceives a portion of his labour three months; but 
still I should bike to hare employment, becanse & 
great number of times I took men away, who had 
teen in the habit of earning sixpence a week to 

y confinement ; 

a great deal more without 

prisoners, those that have | 


















se unemployed, 
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ner, and 1 never 


been employ 
No 









they perform any thing in the bounds of reasea, I 
never find fanlt with them: the prisoner who is 
we, his tim smooth and comfortable 


tional diet; but if be has no labour, and 
ler the discipline of the prison, it Cy 
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never to return to such misery; with that 
deep impression, in short, of the evil, which 
breaks out into perpetual warning and ex- 
hortation to others. This great point ef- 
fected, all other reformation must do the 
greatest good. 

There are some very sensible observations 
upon this point in Mr. Holford's book, who 
upon the whole has, we think, best treated 
the subject of prisons, and best understands 
them. 

‘In former times, men were deterred from 
pursaing the rwad that led to » prison, by the 
apprehension of encountering there disease and 
hunger, of beimg loaded with heavy irons, and of 
remaining without clothes to cover them, or a bed 
to lie on: we have done no more than what justice 
required in relieving the inmates of a prison from 
those hardships; but there is no reason that they 
should be freed from the fear of all other sufferings 
amd privations, And I hope that those whose 
duty it is take up the consideration of these sub- 
jects will see, that in Penitentiaries, offenders 
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evident ti 














what passed 
1 the Governor 
+ he 
e has ever seen, and 

yn at Millbank), 








‘This is good sound sense; and it is a pity 
that it is preceded by the usual nonsense 
about ‘the tide of blasphemy and sedition.’ 
If Mr. Holford is an observer of tides and 
currents, whence comes it that he observes 
only those which set one way? -Whence 
comes it thut he says nothing of the tides of 
canting and hypocrisy, which are flowing 
with such rapidity ?—of abject political 
baseness and syeophancy—of the dispositi 
so prevalent among Englishmen, to sell their 
conscience and their country to the Marquis 
of Londonderry for a living for the second 
son—or a silk gown for the nephew—or for 
a frigate for my brother the captain? How 





would be the consequence, if the rgulations there 
used were adopted by him? ‘The consequence 
would be,’ he replied, ‘ that every wheel would by 
stopped.’” Mfr. Buxton then adils, “I would not 
be considered as supposing that the prisoners will 
altogether refuse to work at Millbank — they will | 
ated hours; but the prew 



























wanting, the labour will, I appre | 
aid and desultory.” I shall not, 02 | 

my part, undertake to say that they will do at/ 

much work as will be done in those prisons 


is the primary obje 

nent of the portic 
they know that dili 
will recommend t 


nd that the want 


courag 






m to the 
it i, hy the 
an offence to * | 
of Bury ga 
jigent man, must have spoken basis, 
jess to support his own system, and dil 
ceive, hin edit for as mvch | 
m os really | 
red at, that the 
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of these officers, that the 
quieter where their work is & 
owing them to spend a portion 
arnings. It may natarally 

offenders will be least discontented, 
quently least turbulent, where their punishment # | 


























































SCARLETTS POOR BILL. 


te make ements to | every village; and woe be to those members 
ceerease the by the abfitional som pre | of the village vestry who should oppose the 
pened snd allowed at sick mectng, ot for the | measure. Whether it was really = year of 





quences of his leading enactments till be | Respect your own nest. Don't let clause A 
that be then set | repeal clause B. Be stont. Take care that 

he coald prevent himself 

To what 


the Rat Lawyers on the Treasury Bench do 

te do. not take the oysters outof sour Bill, and leave 
parpose enact a maximum, if thet maximam | you the shell. Do not yield one particle of 
may at any time be repealed by the ma- | the wisdom and philosophy of your measure 
jority of the parishioners? How will the | to the country gentlemen of the earth.” 
compassion amd charity which the Poor-| We object to a mazimum which is not 
Laws bave set to sleep be awakened, when | rendered a decreasing maximum. If de- 
wch a remedy is at hand as the repeal of | finite sums were fixed for each village, 
yay of wh 




































ich they could not exceed, that sum | 
would ina very few years become a mini- 
mum, and an established claim. If 80s. | 
were the sum allotted for a particular bam- | 
t, the poor would very soon come tc 
ne that they were entitled to that pre- | 
n, and the farmers that they were 
ed to give it. Any maximum esta- 
ald be a decreasing, but a very | 
owly decreasing, maximum, — perhaps it 
Id not decrease at a greater rate than | 
10s. pe . per annum. 4 | 

It may be doubtful, also, whether the | 
m at repealing more than 
20 per cent. of the present amount of the 
Poor-rats This would be effected iv 
fc Long before that time, the 
of the measure would be 
, if it be wise that it should 
proceed, let posterity do the rest. It is| 
by no means y to destroy in one 
a circum- moment, upon paper, a payment which 
ious con- cannot, without violating every principle of 
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canses. Lieto muttered 
‘a stronger proof against the present state 
prison discipline, than the decrease of re- 
commitments is in its favour. We may 
have made some progress in the art 
of ‘him who has done wrong, to do 
so n0 more; but there is no proof that we 
have learst the more important art of de- 


those who have previously yielded to tempt- 
ation, 

‘There are some assertions in the Report 
of the Society, to which we can hardly give 
credit,—not that we have the slightest sua- 
picion of any intentional misrepresentation, 
but that we believe there must be some 
unintentional error. 

* Tho Laties’ Committees visiting Newgate and 

Compter, have continued to devote 


roasive decrease in the number of femal 
recommitted, which has diminished, since the visits 
‘of tho Ladies to Newgate, no Tess than 40 per cent.’ 


‘That is, that Mrs. Fry and her friends 
have reclaimed forty women out of every 
hundred, who, but for them, would have 
resuppeared in jails, Nobody admires and 

‘Mra. Fry more than we do; but 
this fiet is scarcely credible ; and, if accurate, 
ought, in justice to the reputation of the 
Society and its real interests, to have been 

substantiated by names and do- 
uments. The ladies “leaf Aras to 
no such extraordinary success in their own 
Report quoted in the Appendix; at peak 
with becoming modesty and moderation of 
the result of Inbours. The enemies of 


fpeetealy alcinal stvog eertione 
itis ecstarad 0s sosan Looomeusa 
‘The English are a calm, reficcting people ; 





they will give time and money when 


these affecting circumstances, he can no 
longer hold out; but gives way to the kind- 


process by which pean bela 
Foal ify that wwe ano a Htle werprioed di 
Society should have inserted it 


Such statements prove nothing, but that 
the clergyman who makes them is an amiable 
man, and probably a college tutor. ‘Their 
introduction, however, in the Report of a 
Society depending upon public opinion for 
success, is very detrimental, 

It is not fair to state the recommitments 
of one prison, and compare them with those 
of another, perhaps very eee 
stanced,—the recommitments, for instance, 
of a county gaol, where offences are gene- 
rally of serious jitude, with those of 
a borough, where the most trifling fiults 
are punished. ‘The important thing would 
be, to give a table of recomamitments, in the 
kame prison, for a series of yeare,—Nwe 
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should be ordered by the juilge, or it never 
will be well ordered—or ordered at all. 
‘The most extraordinary clause in the bill 
is the following : — 
‘And be it further enacted, that in case any 


report 
uations, or one of them, for the tine being; 
and such justices, or one of thein, shall have power 


u syllable is to be uttered in kis defence — not 
a sentence to show why the prisoner is not 
to be hung. This practice is so utterly ridi- 
pierce mee lerarnetiviei ene! 
nothing that is customary is ridiculous), that 

men not versant with courts of justice will 
not believe it. It is, indeed, 80 utterly in- 
consistent with the common cant of the hu- 
manity of the English law, that it is often 
considered to be the mistake of the marrator, 
rather than the imperfection of the system. 


cerning | We must take this opportunity, therefore, 


Seaaste whipping, repeated whippings ox by cose 
pee ey awe saeanlng 
—Adt, pe 


Upon this clause, any one justice may 
order repeated whippings for any offence 
than that which the jailer may 
punish. Our respect for the committee will 
only allow us to say, that we hopo this 


clause will be reconsidered. We beg leave 
to add, that there should be a return to the 
principal Secretary of State of recommit- 
ments as well as commitments. 
It is no mean pleasure to see this at- 
tention to jail diipline travelling from 
id to the detestable and despotic 
governments of the Continent, —to see the 
health and life of captives admitted to be of 
any importance, —to perceive that human 


of the Prison Society. Still the state of 
Se Ge eal fart patio Continent, is 
id all 
Tess mows inconcelvablo pleco of cruelty 
and absurdity in the English law, that the 
De on a he is tried for any 
capital felony, is not allowed to speak for 
him; and this we hope the new prison bill 
will correct. Nothing can be more ridi- 
See rere ceeeseings or mare atro- 
clously cruel and unjust in point of fact. 
ee ne nay be canes 
away the man's life, They are at 
pate as long as they like; but not 











of making a few observations on this very 
strange and anomalous practice. 

‘The common argument used in its defence 
is that the judge is counsel for the prisoner. 
But the defenders of this piece of cruel and 
barbarous nonsense must first make their 
election, whether they consider the prisoner 
to be, by this arrangement, in a better, a 


he be in a worse situation, why is he so 
placed? Why is a man, in a solemn issue 
of Tigo and death, deprived of any fir 
advantage which any suitor in any court of 
justice possesses? This ix oes of guilty 
to the charge we make against th 1 practice ; 
and its advocates, by such concession, are 
put out of court. But, if it be an advantage, 
or no disadvantage, whence comes it 

the choice of this wivantage, in the greatest 
of all human concerns, is not left to the 
party, or to his friends? If the question 


¢| concern a foot-path—or a fat ox—every 


man may tell his own story, or employ a 
barrister to tell it for him. The law lenves 
the litigant to decide on the method most 
conducive to his own interest. But, when 
the question is whether be is to live or die, 
it is at once decided for him that his counsel 
aré to be dumb! And yet, so ignorant are. 
men of their own interests, that there is not 
a single man tried who would not think it 4 
great privilege if counsel were allowed .to 
speak in bis fivour, and who would not be 
supremely happy to lay aside the fancied 
advantage of their silence. And this is true 
not merely of ignorant men; but there is 
not an Old Bailey barrister who would not 








impartiality of the ier decide. 
eisai lean reper 
, exposing ‘ani 
‘sidan ee rd 
death, and no mow 


We are well aware that a great decency 
of language is observed by tho counsel 
aire na the prisoner, in: consequence 


silence imposed upon the opposite 
hee but then, though there is a decency, 
4s far as concerns impassioned declamation, 
yet there is no restraint, and there can be 
Foe raged ee the reasoning powers of a 
may put together the cir 
Suman itcs imputed crime in the most 
aad artful, and ingenious manner, without 
the sl vehemence or . We 
haye no objection to this, if any counter 
statement were permitted. We want only 
fair play. Speech for both sides, or 
for none. The first would be the wiser 
system ; but the second would be clear from 
the intolerable cruelty of the present. We 
tee no barm that would ensue, if both 
adyocates were to follow their own plan 
without restraint, But, if the feelings are 
to be excluded in all causes of this nature 





same pecsias Te ereeivl oan ee 
It might very soon be established as the 
etiquette of the bar, that the pleadings on 
both sides were expected to be calm, anil to 


cases, that the judge would be counsel for 
the prisoner; and Te how many thousand 
cases are there in a free country which have 
nothing to do with high treason, and where 
the spirit of party, unknown to himself, may 
get possession of a judge? Suppose any 
trial for murder to have taken place in the 
Manchester riots,—will any man say that 
the conduct of many judges on such « 
question ought not to have been watched with 
the most jealous ire 2 Would 
any prisoner—qwould any fair mediator 
between the prisoner und the public—be 
satisfied at such a period with the axiom 
that the judge is counsel for the prisoner? 
We are not saying that there is no ju 
who might not be so trusted, but that all 
judges are not, at all times, to be so intrusted. 
‘We are not saying that any judge would 
wilfully do wrong; but that many might be 
Jed to do wrong by passions and prejudices 
of which they were unconscious; and that 
the real safeguard to the prisoner, the best, 
the only safeguard, is full liberty of speech 
for the counsel he has employed. 

What would be the discipline of that hos 
pital, where medical assistance was allowed 
in all trifling complaints, and withheld in 
every case of real danger? where Bailey and 
Halford were lavished upon stomach-aches 
and refused in typhus fever? where the 
dying patient beheld the greatest skill em~ 
ployed upon trifling evils of others, and was 
told, because his was esse of life and death, 
that the cook or the nurse was to be his phy- 
sician? 

‘Suppose so intolerable an abuse (as the 
Attorney and Solicitor General would term 
it) had been established, and that a Law for 
its correction was now frrek reyes, entatves 























PERSECUTING BISHOPS. 
English Church; and sorely vexed would 
‘Question 3 


all hig learning and vigilance of inquisition. 
‘The Irish ‘Tithes will probably fall next 
session of Parliament; the common people 
are regularly receding from the Church of 
England—baptizing, burying, and confirm- 
ing for themselves. Under such circum 
stances, what would the worst enemy of the 
English Church require ?—a bitter, bust- 
ling, theological Bishop, accused by his clergy 
of tyranny and oppression— the cause of 
daily petitions and daily debates in the House 
‘of Commons—the idoneous vebicle of ubuse 
against the Establishment—a stalking-horse 
to bad men for the introduction of reyolu« 
tionary opinions, mischievous ridicule, and 
irreligious feelings. Such will be the ad- 
vantages which Bishop Marsh will secure 
for the English Establishment in the ensuing 
session. It is inconceivable how such a 
prelate shakes all the upper works of the 
Chureh, and ripens it for dissolution and 
decay. Six such Bishops, multiplied by 
eighty-seven, and working with five hun- 
dred and twenty-two questions, would fetch 
every thing to the ground in less than six 
months. But what if it pleased Divine 
Providence to afllict every prelate with the 
eee of putting eighty-seven queries, and 
two Archbishops with h tha et of patting 
twice ar many, and the Bishop of Sodor ant 
‘Man with the spirit of putting only forty- 
three ?—there would then be a grand 
total of two thousand three hundred and 
thirty-five interrogations flying about the 





rising in his profession, which any man, in 
any profession, may feel without disgrace. 


impossible to place in the highest situations 
—who has been trusted with too much 
already, and must be trusted with no more? 
Ministers have something else to do with 
their time, and with the time of Parliament, 
than to waste them in debating squabbles 
between Bishops and their clergy. They 
naturally wish, and, on the whole, reasonably 
expect, that every thing should goon silently 
and quietly in the Church, ‘They have no 
objection to a learned Bishop; but they de- 
preeate one atom more of learning than ix 
compatible with moderation, good sense, and 
the soundest discretion. It must be the 
grossest ignorance of the world to suppose 
that the Calis oa mp pleasure in watching 
Calvinists. 

The Bishop not only puts the questions, 
‘but he actually assigns the limits within 
which they are to be answered. Spaces are 
left in the paper of interrogations, to which 
limita the answer is to be confined ;— two 
inches to original sin; an inch und a half to 
justification ; three as to predestina- 
tion; and to free will only a quarter of an 
inch. But if his Lordship gives them an 
inch, they will take an ell. His Lordship 
is himvelf a theological writer, and by no 
means remarkable for his conciseness. To 
deny space to his brother theologians, who 
are writing on the most difficult subjects, 
not from choice, but necessity ; not for fame, 
but for bread; and to award rejection as 
the penalty of prolixity, does Hegel sno 
slight deviation from Christian gentleness. 
‘The tyranny of calling for such short answers 


borough ; the style of which 
very powerfully in favour of thawvter. 














i 
ge 


of day, and subjected to the whole 
restraint of public opinion. 

TLortkip Waste, hat bo hae axslndad 
two curates. So the Emperor of Hayti 
< he had only cut off two persons’ 


spite of the paucity of the visiters exe- 


ae 


many persons have been deprived 
which lef seus have enjoyed, bat for the 

‘these interrogatories? How many 
eens clergymen have been deprived 
of the assistance of curates connected with 


‘behaviour at his table. | ii 


ood) al pantry Soe ah BA Sto 
It is quite monstrous, that a man who 


of the drudgery of reading their answers. 

A Curate— there is something which ex- 
cites compassion in the very name of a 
Curate!!! How any man of Purple, Palaces, 


pass | and Preferment, can lot himself loose against 


been 
and restraint which the severity is ‘tikaty to 
have produced. 

We never met with any style so entirely 
clear of all redundant and vicious ornament, 


please. Peterborough.’ Even in the House 
of Lords, ho speaks what we must call very 
Among other things, he 

ilogalions of the patisioes are 

false, Now, as every Bishop is, besides his 
other qualities, a gentleman; and os the 
word jive a an only by layaten eho meas 


personal impunity, his Lordship must there- 
fore be intended to mean not false but 
mistaken—not a wilfal deviation from truth, 
‘but an accidental and unintended departure 
from it. 

His Lordship talks of the drudgery of 
wading throngh ten pages of answers to his 





this poor working man of God, we are at a 
Joas to conceive, —a learned man in an hovel, 
% lexicons and 


preacher Ft pauper in 
the hamlet, and yet showing, that, in the 
midst of his worldly misery, he hay the 


duties of a clergyman for twenty years— 
though he has most ample testimonies of 
conduct from clergymen ns respectable ax 
any Bishop—thovgl an Archbishop add bis 
pore ok ea ec erpem pape = 
enough for Bishop Marsh; but is pual 
mag emer etre 
and his little furniture, to surrender bis 
honour, his faith, his conscience, and his 
earning —or to starve! 

An obvious objection to these innovations 
is, that there can be no end to them, Ir 
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in Bedlam, or till the mob pelt him as he 
passes. It must be presumed, that all men 
whom the law has invested with rights, 
Nature has invested with common sense to 
use those rights. For these reasons, children 
have no rights till they have gained some 
common sense, and old men have no rights 
after they lose their common sense. All men 
are at all times accountable to their fellow 
creatures for the discreet exercise of every 
right they possess. 

"Prelates are fond of talking of my see, 
my clergy, my diocese, as if these things be- 
longed to them as their pigs and dogs be- 
longed to them. They forget that the clergy, 
the diocese, and the Bishops themselves, all 
exist only for the public good; that the 
public are a third and principal party in the 
whole concern. It is not simply the tor- 
menting Bishop versus the tormented Curate, 
but the public against the system of tor- 
menting; as tending to bring scandal upon 
religion and religious men. By the late 
alteration in the laws, the labourers in the 
vineyard are given up to the power of the 
inspectors of the vineyard. If he have the 
meanness and malice to do so, an inspector 
may worry and plague to death any labourer 
against whom he may have conceived an 
antipathy. As often as such cases are de- 
toctod, we believe they will meet, in either 
House of Parliament, with the severest re- 
prehension. The noblemen and gentlemen of 
England will never allow their parish clergy 
to be trested with cruelty, injustice, and 
caprice, by men who were parish clergymen 
themselves yesterday, and who were trusted 
with power for very different purposes. 

The Bishop of Peterborough complains of 
the insolence of the answers made to him. 
This is certainly not true of Mr. Grimshawe, 
Mr. Neville, or of the author of the Appeal. 
They have answered his Lordship with great 
force, great manliness, but with perfect re- 
spect. Does the Bishop expect that humble 
men, a8 learned as himself, are to be driven 
from their houses and homes by his new the- 
ology, and then to send him letters of thanks 
for the kicks and cuffs he has bestowed upon 
them? Men of very small incomes, be it 








——<—<—<———————— 
known to his Lordship, have very often very 


acute feelings; and a Curate trod on feels 
a pang as great as when a Bishop is re- 
futed. 


We shall now give a specimen of some 
answers, which, we believe, would exclude 
acurate from the diocese of Peterborough, 
and contrast these answers with the Articles 
of the Church to which they refer. The 9th 
Article of the Church of England is upon 
Original Sin. Upon this point his Lordship 
puts the following question :— 

“Did the fall of Adam produce such an effect on 
his posterity, that mankind became thereby a mass 
of mere corruption, or of absolute and entire de- 
pravity? Or is the effect only such, thet we are 
very far gone from original righteousness, and of 
‘our own nature inclined to evil?? 


Excluding ‘The Ninth Article 


Answer. 
‘The fall of ‘Original sin standeth not in 
Adam produced the following of Adam (as the 
such an effect Pelagians do vainly talk); butit 
on his posterity, is the fault or corruption of the 
that mankind nature of every man, that natu- 
became thereby rally is engendered of the off- 
@ mass of mere spring of Adam, whereby man 
corruption, or of is very far gone from original 
absolute and en- righteousness, and is of his own 
tire depravity.’ nature inclined to evil, so that 
the flesh lusteth always contrary 
to the spirit; and therefore, in 
every person born into the world, 
it deserveth God’s wrath and 

damnation.’ 

The 9th Question, Cap. $d, on Free Will, 
is as follows: —Is it not contrary to Scrip- 
ture to say, that man has no share in the 
work of his salvation P 


Answer, 


“Tt is quite 


Tenth Article. 
*The condition of man after 


that good will” 
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was merely of an ornamental nature, and of post 
Poning ite execation till other more important 

were finished. With this view it was, 
‘that I recommended to the Governor to stop the 
progress of a large church, the foundation of which 
had been laid previous to my arrival, and which, 
by the estimate of Mr. Greenway the architect, 
‘would have required six years to complete. By a 
ehange that I recommended, and which the Go- 


it meceseary to make any pointed objection to the 
‘addition of these ornamental parte of the smaller 
one; though I regretted to observe in this instance, 
as well as in thoee of the new stables at Sydney, 
the turnpike gate-hoase and the new fountain there, 
‘as well as in the repairs of an old church at Para- 
maatta, how much more the embellishment of these 
places had been considered by the Governor than 
the real and pressing wants of the coloay. The 
buildings that I had recommended to his early at- 
tention in Sydney were, a new gaol, a school-house, 
and  market-house. The defecta of the first of 
these buildings will be more particularly pointed 
‘out when I come to describe the buildings that 
have been erected in New South Wales It is 
cient for me now to observe, that they were 
ing, and of nature not to be remedied by 
additions or repairs. The other two were in a state 
of absolute ruin; they were aleo of undeniable im- 
portance and necessity. Having left Sydney in the 
month of November, 1820, with these impressions, 
and with a belief that the suggestions I had made 
to Governor Macquarrie respecting them had been 
partly acted upon, and would continue to be s0 
during my absence in Van Diemen’s Land, it was 
not without much surprise and regret that I learnt, 
during my residence in that settlement, the re- 
sumption of the work at the large charch in Sydney, 
and the steady continuation of the others that I 
had objected to, especially the Governor's stables 
, I felt the greater surprise in recaiv- 
ing the information respecting this last-mentioned 
structure, during my absence in Van Diemen's 
Land, as the Governor himself had, upon many 
occasions, expressed to me his own regret at having 
ever sanctioned it, and his consciousness of its ex- 
travagant dimensions and ostentatious character.” 
— Report, pp. 51, 52 

One of the great difficulties in Botany Bay 
is to find proper employment for the great 


mass of convicts who are sent out. Go- 
vernor Macquarrie selecta all the best arti- 








sans, of every description, for the use of 
Government ; and puts the poets, attornies, 
and politicians up to auction. The evil 
consequences of this are manifold. In the 
first place, from possessing 20 many of the 
best artificers, the Governor is necessarily 
turned into a builder; and immense drafts 
are drawn upon the Treasury st home, for 
buildings better adapted for Regent Street 
than the Bay. In the next place, the poor 
settler, finding that the convict attorney is 
very awkward at cutting timber, or catching 
Kangaroos, soon returns him upon the hands 
of Government in a much worse plight than 
that in which he was received. Not only 
are governors thus debauched into useless 
and expensive builders, but the colonists 
who are scheming and planning with all the 
activity of new settlers, cannot find workmen 
to execute their designs. 

‘What two ideas are more inseparable than 
Beer and Britannia?—what event more 
awfully important to an English colony, 
than the erection of its first brewhouse P— 
and yet it required, in Van Diemen’s Land, 
the greatest solicitation to the Government, 
and all the influence of Mr. Bigge to get it 
effected. The Government, having obtained 
possession of the best workmen, keep them ; 
their manumission is much more infrequent 
than that of the useless and unprofitable con- 
victs; in other words, one man is punished 
for his skill, and another rewarded for his 
inutility. Guilty of being a locksmith— 
guilty of stonemasonry, or brick-muking ;— 
these are the second verdicts brought it 
New South Wales; and upon them is regu- 
lated the duration or mitigation of punish- 
ment awarded in the mother-country. At 
the very period when the Governor assured 
Lord Bathurst, in his despatches, that he 
kept and employed so numerous a gang of 
workmen, only because the inhabitants could 
not employ them, Mr. Bigge informs us, that 
their services would have been most accept- 
able to the colonists. Most of the settlers, 
at the time of Mr. Bigge’s arrival, from re- 
peated refusals and disappointments, have 
been so convinced of the impossibility of 
obtaining workmen, that they had ceased to 
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magistracy by Governor Macquarrie, in a| reason why a foolish hot-brained young 


very rash, unjustifiable, and even tyrannical 
manner; and in these opinions, we must say, 
the facts seem to bear out the Report of the 
Commissioner. 

Colonel Macquarric not only dismisses 
honest and irreproachable men in a country 
where their existence is scarce, and their 
services inestimable, but he advances con- 
victs to the situation and dignity of magis- 
trates. Mr. Bennet lays great stress upon 
this, and makes it one of his strongest charges 
against the Governor ; and the Commissioner 
also takes part against it. But we confess 
we have great doubts on the subject; and 
are by no means satisfied that the system of 
the Governor was not, upon the whole, the 
wisest and best adapted to the situation of 
the colony. Men are governed by words; 
and under the infamous term convict, are 
comprehended crimes of the most different 
degrees and species of guilt. One man is 
transported for stealing three hams and a 
pot of sausages; and in the next berth to 
him on board the transport is a young sur- 
geon, who has been engaged in the mutiny 
at the Nore; the third man is for ext 
money; the fourth was in a respectable 
‘ion of life at the time of the Irish Rebel- 
lion, and was so ill read in history as to 
imagine that Ireland had been ill-treated by 
England, and so bad a reasoner as to sup- 
pose, that ine Catholics ought not to pay 
tithes to one Protestant. Then comes a 
man who set his house on fire, to cheat the 
Phenix Office; and, lastly, that most glaring 
of all human villains, a poacher, driven from 
Europe, wife and child, by thirty lords of 
manors, at the Quarter Sessions, for killing 
a partridge. Now, all these are crimes no 
doubt — particularly the last; but they are 
surely crimes of very different degrees of 
intensity, to which different degrees of con- 
tempt and horror are attached —and from 
which those who have committed them may, 
by subsequent morality, emancipate them- 
eelves, with different degrees of difficulty, 
and with more or less of success. A war- 
rant granted by a reformed bacon-stealer 
would be absurd; but there is hardly any 










blockhead, who chose to favour the muti- 
neers at the Nore when he was sixteen years 
of age, may not make a a very loyal subject, 
and a very respectable and respected magis- 
trate, when he is forty years of age, and bas 
cast his Jacobine teeth, and fallen into the 
practical jobbing and loyal baseness which 
80 commonly developes itself about that 
period of life. Therefore, to say that a man 
must be placed in no situation of trust or 
ion, as & magistrate, merely because 
he is a convict, is to govern ‘mankind with 
a dictionary, and to surrender sense and 
usefulness to sound. Take the following 
case, for instance, from Mr. Bigge:— 

‘The next person, from the same class, that was | 
20 distinguished by Governor Macquarrie was the 
Rev. Mr. Fulton, He was transported by the 
sentence of a court-martial in Ireland, daring the 
Rebellion ; and on his arrival in New South Wales, 
in the year 1800, was sent to Norfolk Inland to 
officiate as chaplain. He returned to New Soath 
‘Wales in the year 1804, and performed the duties 
of chaplain at Sydney and Paramatta. 

“In the divisions that prevailed in the colony 
Previous to the arrest of Governor Bligh, Mr. Fulton 
took no part; but, happening to form one of his 
family when the person of the Governor was me- 
naced with violence, he ly opposed him- 
self to the military party that entered the house, 
and gave an example of courage and devotion to 
the authority of Governor Bligh, which, if partaken 
either by the officer or his few adherents, would have 
spared him the humiliation of a personal arrest, and 
rescued his authority from the disgrace of open and 
violent suspension.’ — Report, pp. 83, 84. 


The particular nature of the place too 
must be remembered. It is seldom, we sus- 
pect, that absolute dunces go to the Bay, 
but commonly men of active minds, and 
considerable talents in their various lines — 
who have not learnt, indeed, the art of self- 
discipline and control, but who are sent to 
learn it in the bitter school of adversity. 
‘And when this medicine produces its proper 
effect—when sufficient time has been given 
we se thorough change in character and 
—a young colony really cannot 
er to dispense with the services of any 
person of superior talents. Activity, reso- 
lution, and acuteness, are of such Temense 
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GAME LAWS. 





man, there is not the smallest charge against 
the Governor; but a gentleman, and a very | would 
very eusily ruin a very 


outta as a place of punishment. ‘The his- 
tory of convicts, who have 


fe 


lowed these 


and power. 
Another xk meni: which destroys all 
idea of transportation to 


punishment 
reaches | New South Wales, is elenoxinoen 


aa 
them to 


it excep! 
mission of crime. And go they lift up their 
beads at the Bar, hoping to be transported,— 
*Stabant orantes primi transmittere cursum, 
‘Tendebantqne manus, rips ulterioria amore.’ 


Tt is not. possible, in the present state of 
the law, that these enticing histories of 
convict prosperity should be prevented, by 





expense 
which that settlement would occasion if it 
really were made a place of punishment. A 
little wicked tailor arrives, of no use to the 
architectural projects of the Governor, He 
is turned over to ascttler, who leases this 
sartorial Borgia his liberty for five shillings 
per week, and allows him to steal and snip, 
what, when, and where he can, The excuse 
for all this mockery of law and justice is, 
that the expense of his maintenance is saved 
tothe Government at home. But the expense 
is not saved to the country at Inrge. The 
nefarious needleman writes home, that he is 
ns comfortable as a finger in a thimble! that 
though a fraction only of humanity, he has 


sported | several wives, and is filled every day with 


persons. of guilt are 
included under the term of convict, that it 
would violate every feeling of humanity, 
= every Betnsipls of justice, to deal out 
‘measure it to all, We 
tem say this is the root of the 
evil. We want new gradations of guilt to 
be establisted by law —new names for those 
gradations —and a different measure of 
and evil treatment attached to those deno- 
minathons. In this manner, the mere concict, 
the rogue and convict, and the incorrigible 
conviet, would expect, b charg ai puke. 


ht be ene ts 
‘ales without labour 


rom and ki ‘This, of course is not 
lost upon the shopboard ; and, for the saving 
of fifteen pence per day, the foundation of 
many criminal tailors is laid. What is true 


depend upon it, are accurately 

perfectly understood, in the flash-houses of 
St. Giles; and, while Earl Bathurst is full 
of jokes and mal Seo public morals are 73 
sapped to their foundation. 


GAME LAWS. (5, Review, 1823.) 

A Latter to the Chairman of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, on the Game Lows. By the 
Hen. and Rev. William Herbert. Ridgway, 
rT 

Asovr the time of the publication of this 

little pamphlet of Mr. Herbert, a Committee 

of the House of Commons published a Reryae. 


























CRUEL TREATMENT OF UNTRIED PRISONERS. 


tent this pleasure without this resource 
that the legal sale of poultry will discoun- 
tenance poaching; and they will open an 


If country gent 
will do this (and we think after a little time 
they will do it), game may be multiplied 


al supply of pheasants. 
‘The only reason why the great lord has more 
game per acre than the little squire is, that 
he spends more money per were to preserve it. 


carried to u pitch of oppression which is # 
disgrace to the country. The prisons are 
half filled with peasants, shut up for the 
beeen Banehien oC rabbis end birds—a 
sufficient reason for killing a weasel, but not 

for imprisoning « man. Something should 
‘be done ; it is disgraceful to a Government 
to stand by, and see euch enormous evils 
without interference. It is trus, they are 


Ay of the Quarter 
sions for the North Riding of the County of 
York. London, Matehard and 


Son, 1823. 
2, Information ant Obsereations, respecting the 
‘pomd ‘at York asla. Printed by 
Order of the Commitice of Magistrates, Sep- 
tember, 1825. 
Tr has been the practice, all over England, 
for these last fifty years*, not to compel 

* Headlam, p. 6 





‘os7 
to work before guilt was 

these last frreeplraetel nt 
ever, the of the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, considering it improper to 
support any idle at the county ex- 
pense, have resolved, tat panes Gee 
mitted to the House of Correction for trial 


machine was adopted in the North Riding 
‘as the species of labour by which such pri- 
soners were to carn their maintenance. If 
these magistrates did not consider them- 
selves: to burden the county 
rates for the support of prisoners before 
trial, who would not contribute to support 
themselves, it does not appear, from the 
publication of the Reverend Chairman of 
the Sessions, that any opinions of Counsel 
were taken as to the legality of so putting 
prisoners to work, or of refusing them main~ 
tendnce if they chose to be idles but the 
magistrates themselves decided that stich 
was the law of the land. ‘Thirty miles off, 
however, the law of the Jand was differently 
interpretod ; and in the Castle of York lange 
sums were annually expended in the main- 


+| tenance of idle prisoners before trial, and 


paid by the different Ridings, without re- 
monatrance or resistance.* 
Such was the state of affairs in the county 


Tangements, that the magistrates should 
know whether or not they were authorised 
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man, however, ix se~ 
famsily 5 bis Bberty 
3 he is confined within four 


HAE 
Wee 


1; 
i 


sure to write his scarcely legible letters to 
his witnesses, and to use all the melancholy 
and feeble means which suspected poverty 
can employ for its defence against the lang 
and heavy arm of power. 

A prisoner, upon the system recom 
mended by Mr. Headlam, is committed, 
perbaps at the end of August, and brought 
to trial the March following ; and, after all, 
the bill is either thrown out by the grand 


pon | jury, or the prisoner is fully acquitted; and 


the improved situation, and 
‘happiness which requires the 
penal circumvolutions of the Justice's mill 


disturbances, deliriums, and the nearness to 
death, are added to the lot ? 
Mr, Headlam's panacea for all prisoners 
before trial, is the tread-mill: we beg his 
lon — for all risoners; but a man 
Leste about ie bee for his life, often 
wants all his leisure time to reflect upon his 
defence. The exertions of every man within 
the walls of a prison are necessarily crippled 
and impaired. What can a prisoner answer 
who is taken hot and reeking from the tread- 
mill, and asked what he has to say in his 
defence? his answer naturally is—‘I have 
been grinding corn instead of thinking of 
my defence, and have never been allowed 
the proper leisure to think of protecting my 
character and my life.’ ‘This is a very strong 


lee 








it bas been found, we believe, by actual 
returns, thut, of committed prisoners, about 
a half are actually acquitted, or their accu- 
sations dismissed by the grand jury. ‘This 
may be very trac, say the advocates of this 
aystem, but we know that many men who 
are acquitted are guilty, escape 
through some mistaken lenity of the law, or 
some corruption of evidence; and as they 
have not had their deserved punishment 


;] after trial, we are not sorry they had it 


before. ‘The English law says, better many 
guilty escape, than that one innocent man 
perish ; but the humane notions of the mill 
are bottomed upon the principle, that all 
bad better be punished lest any escape. 
They evince a total mistrust in the juris- 
prudence of the country, and say the resulis 
of trial are so uncertain, that it is better to 
punish all the prisoners before they come 
into Court. Mr. Headlam forgets that genc- 
ral rules are not beneficial in each individual 
instance, but beneficial upon the whole; 
that they are preserved because they do 
much more good than harm, though in some 
particular instances they do more harm than 
good; yet no respectable man violates them 
on that account, but holds them sacred for 
the great balance of advantage they confer 
upon mankind. It ia one of the greatest 
crimes, for instance, to take away the life of 
@ man; yet there are many men whose 
death would be a good to society, rather 
than an evil. Every good man respects’ the 
property of others; yet to take from a 
worthless miser, and to give it to a virtuous: 
man in distress, would be an advantage, 
Sensible men are never staggered when they 
ee the exception. They know the import- 














AMERICA. (E. Ruvimw, 1824.) 


Trawls through Part of the United! States and 
* ii so ( By John M Duncan, 
Bi. Glasgow, 1828. 


een Amerion, ‘evitten during a 
Tour in the United States and Canada, By Adam 


the United States end 
‘ears 1822-3. By an En- 
1824. 


‘Twine is a sot of miserable persons in Eng- 
land, who are dreadfully afraid of America 


ally than that of the historian of Leo X. The 

‘dock-stealer would, we think, be mt af- 

deterred from repeating the offence by 
the terroe of ear imprisonment, ns by the excellence 
of Mr. Roscoe's education—and, what ix of in- 
finitely greater consequence, innumerable dack- 
stealer would bo prevented. Because punishment 
does not annihilate crime, it is folly to may it does 
inet lesen it. It did not stop the munter of Mrs. 
Domatty; but how many Mra. Donattys has it kept 
alive! When we recommend severity, we re- 


ohgghabay purpose, Our primary duty, in 
‘8 came, is 40 to treat the culprit that many 
persons may be renidored better, or prevented 
being worse, by dread of the same treatment ; 
making this the principal object, to combine 
it ax much as possible the improvement of 
~tigeed ‘The ruffian who killed Mr, Marn= 
‘was hung within forty-eight houra Upon 
Roscoe's principles, this was wrongy for it 
ee ae tho way to reclaim tho mant— 
‘on the contrary, the object was to do any 


their 
banged. Mr. Roscoe is vory severe upon our stsle5 | going 


‘but poor dear Mr. Roscoe should remember that 
rion have different tastes and different methods of 





and thing American — whose great 
delight is to see that country ridiculed and 
vilified — and who xppear to imagine thas 
all the abuses which exist in this country 

and chance of 


pours forth its venom and falsehood on the 
United States. We shall from time to time 
call the attention of the public to this sub- 
ject, not from any party spirit, but because 
we love truth, and praise excellence whero- 
aver we find it; and because we think the 
example of America will in many instances 
tend to open the eyes of Englishmen to their 
true interests. 

The Economy of America ie s great and 
important object for our imitation. The 
salary of Mr, Bagot, our late Ambassador, 
was, we believe, rather higher than that of 
the President of the United States. The 
Vice-President receives rather less than the 
second Clerk of the House of Commons ; 
and all salaries, civil and military, are upon 
the same scale; and yet no country is better 
served than America! Mr. Hume has at 
last persuaded the English poeple to look a 
little into their accounts, and to see how 
sadly they are plundered. But we ought 
to suspend our contempt for America, and 
consider whether we have not a very mo- 
ientous lesson to learn from this wise and 
cautious people on the subject of economy. 

A lesson on the importance of Religions 
Toleration, we are determined, it would 
seem, not to learn,—elther from America, 
‘or from nny other quarter of the globe. 
‘The high sheriff of New York, last year, 
was a Jew. It was with the utmost difli- 
culty that a bill was carricd this year to 
allow the first duke of England to carry a 
gold stick before the King—because he was 
‘a Catholic! —and yet we think ourselves 
entitled to indulge in impertinent sneers at 
America, — as fe civilisation did not depend 
more upon making wise laws for the pros 
motion of human i than in having 


te work. We feel these matters as deeply 
as he does, But why #9 cross upon this or any 
other subject? 
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more formal manner, T forgot to mention that the 
rwrcals punighed have tomotimes prosecuted the 

for an assault. The juries, however, 
‘wowing the bad charncter of the prosccutors, 
would give but trifling damages, which, divided 
among #0 many, amounted to next to nothing for 
each individual.’ —Exexraion, pp. 238—296, 


‘This same traveller mentions his having 
met at table three or four American ox- 
kings—presidents who had served their 
time, and had retired into private life; he 
observes also upon the effect of a democratical 
government in preventing mobs. Mobs are 
created by opposition to the wishes of the 
people ;—but when the wishes of the people 
are consulted 40 completely as they are 
consulted in America—all motives for the 
agency of mobs are done away. 


“Tein, indeed, entirely a government of opinion. 
Whatever tho people wish is done. If they want 
any alteration of lawa, tariff &e, they inform 
their representatives, and if there be a majority 
that wish it, the alteration ts made at once. In 
‘most European countries there is a portion of the 
population denominated tha mob, who, not being 
‘acquainted with real liberty, give thomselves up to 
Sccaaional fits of licentionsness. But in the United 
States there is n6 mod, for every man foels himself 
froo. At the time of Burr's conspiracy, Mr. Jeffers 
nom raid, that there wns little to be apprehended 
from it, as every man felt himself a part of the 
geueral sovereignty. ‘The event proved the truth 
of this meertion; and Burr, who in any other 
country would have teen hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, is at present leading an obseure lifo in 
the city of New York, despined by every ona’ — 
Exowrsion, p 70. 


Tt is a real blessing for America to be 
exempted from that vast barthen of taxes, 
the consequences of a long series of foolish 
just and necessary wars, curried on to please 
kings ani queens, or the waiting-maids and 
waiting-lords or gentlemen, who have al- 
ways governed kings and queens in the 
Old World. The Americans owe this good 
to the newness of their government; and 
though there are fow classical associations 
or historical recollections in the United 
States, this barrenness is well purchased by 
the absence of all the feudal nonsense, inve- 
terate abuses, and profligate debts of an old 





beer if he have malt and hops, without asking beare 
of any one, and much less with mny fear of heures 
poninkinent. How would a farmer's wife there be 
astonished, if told that it was contrary to law for 
her to make soup ont of the potans obtained on the 
farm, and of the grease she herself bad saved! 
When an American has made these articles, be 
may build his little vessel, and take them without 
hinderance to any part of the world; for therw is 
no rich company of merchants that can say to him, 
“You shall not trade to Indiay and you shall not 
buy a pound of tea of the Chinese; ax, by so doing, 
you would infringe upon our privileges” In con 
‘sequence of this freedom, all the seas are covered 
‘with their vessels, and the people at home are active 
and independent, T nover saw a beggar in any 
part of the United States; nor was I ever aaked 
for charity but ouce—and that waa by an Irish 
man,’ —Bzcursion, pp. 70, Te 

America is so differently situated from 
the old governments of Europe, that the 
United States afford no political precedents 
that are exactly npplicable to our old go~ 
vernmenta. There is no idle and diseon~ 
tented population, When they have peopled 
themselves up to the Mississippi, they cross 
to the Missouri, and will go on till they are 
stopped by the Western Ocean ; and then, 
when there are a number of persons who 
have nothing to do, and nothing to gain, no 
hupe for lawful industry and great interest 

promoting changes, we may consider their 
situation as somewhat similar to our own, 
and their example as touching us more 
nearly. The changes in the constitution of 

particular States seem to be very fre- 

ent, very radical, and to us very 
ing; — they seem, however, to be thought 
very little of in that country, and to be very 
little heard of in Europe. Mr, Duncan, in 
the following passage, speake of them with 
European feelings. 

“The other great obstacle to the prosperity of 
the American nation, universal suffrage*, will not 


* In the greater number of the Staton every 
white person, 21 years of age, who has pebl taxen 
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exhibit the full extent of its evil tendency for a 
Yong time to comes wad it is possible that ore that 
time some antidote may be discovered, to prevent 
of alleviate the mischief which we might mmturally 
‘expect from it. It does, however, seem ominous 
‘of wvil, that #0 little ceremony ix at present used 
with the constitutions of the various States. The 
people of Connecticut, not contented with having 
[prospered abundantly undee their old system, have 
lately assembled a convention, composed of dele 
grates from all parts of the country, in which the 
former antor of things hier been condemned entirely 
and a completely new constitution manufactured 
which, among other things, provides for the same 
process being again gone through ws soon ns the 
‘Proftimum eudgus takes it into its head to desire it.* 
‘A worry Ingacy the British Constitution would be 
to as iit were at the mercy of w meeting of dele~ 
gates, to be eummoned whenever majority of the 
Feople took a fancy for a now one; and T am 
fafa, that if the Americans continue to cherish a 
fondness for such repairs, the Highlandman's 

with ite new stock, lock, and barrel, will bear a 
close resemblance 10 what is ultimately produced.’ 
—Duscan’s Travels, U1, 385, 336. 


In the Excursion there is a list of the 
American navy, which, in conjunction with 
the nary of France, will one day or another, 
we fear, settle the Catholic question in a 
way not quite agreeable to the Earl of 
Liverpool for the time being, nor very 
creditable to the wisdom of those ancestors 
of whom we hear, and from whom we suffer 
xo much, The regulations of the American 
navy seem to be admirable. The States 
are making great exertions to increase this 
navy; and since the capture of so many 
English ships, it has become the favourite 
science of the people at large. Their flotillas 
‘on the lakes completely defeated ours durin, 
the last war. ona f 

Fanaticism of every description seems to 
rage and flourish in America, which has no 
Establishment, in about the same degree 
which it does here under the nose of un 
Established Church ; — they have their pro- 
phets and prophetesses, their preaching en- 


for ono year, is. voters in others, some additional 
qualifications 





campments, female preachers, and every 
variety of noise, folly, and nonsense, like 
ourselves. Among the most singular of 
these fanatics, are the Harmonites. Rapp, 
their founder, was a dissenter from the Lu- 
theran Church, and therefore, of course, the: 
Lutheran clergy of Stutgard (near to which 
he lived) began to put Mr. Rapp in white 
sheets, to prove him guilty of theft, parricide, 
treason, and all the usual crimes of which 
men dissenting from established churches 
are so often guilty,—and delicate hints were 
given respecting faggots! Stutgard abounds 
with underwood and clergy; and —away 
went Mr. Rapp to the United States, and, 
with a great multitude of followers, settled 
about twenty-four miles from our country- 
man Mr. Birkbeck. His people have here 
built a large town, and planted a vineyard, 
where they make very agreeable wine. They 
carry on also a very extensive system af 
husbandry, and are the masters of many 
flocks nnd herds. ‘They have a distillery, 
brewery, tannery, make hats, shoes, cotton 
and woollen cloth, and every thing neces 
sary to the comfort of life. Every ont be~ 
longs to some particular trade, But in bad 
weather, when there is danger of losing their 
crops, Rapp blows a horn, and calle them all 
together. Over every trade there is a head 
man, who receives the moncy and gives a 
receipt, signed by Rapp, to whom all the 
money collected is transmitted. When any 
of these workmen wants a hat or # cost, 
Rapp signs him an order for the garment, 
for which he goes to the store, and is fitted, 
‘They have one Jarge store where these 
manufactures are deposited. ‘This store is 
nruch resorted to by the neighbourhood, on: 
account of the goodness and cheapness of 
the articles. ‘They have built an excellent 
house for their founder, Rapp,—as it might 
have been predicted they would have done. 
‘The Harmonites profess equality, commu 
nity of goods, and celibacy; for the men 
and women (let. Mr, Malthus hear this) live 
separately, and are not allowed the slightest 
aed In order to keep up their aum~ 
bers, they have once or twice sent over fer 
a supply of Germans, as they admit no 
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Americans, of any intercourse with whom 
they are very jealous, The Harmonites 
dress and live plainly. It is @ part of their 
creed that they should do #. Rapp, how- 
ever, and the bead men have wo such par 
ticular creed for themselves; and indulge 
in wine, beer, grocery, and other irreligious 
diet. Rapp Is both governor and priest, — 
preaches to them in church, and directs all 
their ings in their working bours. 
In short, Rapp scems to have made use of 
the religious propensities of mankind, to 
persuade one or two thousand fools to dedi- 
cate their lives to his service; and if they 
do not get tired, and fling their prophet into 
n horsepond, they will in all probability 
diy ‘as soon ns he dies, 

nitarians are increasing very fast in the 
United States, not being kept down by 
charges from bishops and archdi 

wathor of the Excursion remarks 

upon the total absence of all games in 
America. No cricket, foot-ball, nor leap- 
frog —all seems eolid and profitable, 


+Ono thing that I could not help remarking 
with regard to the Americans in general, is tho 
total want of all those games and sports that ob- 
tained for our country the appellation of * Merry 
England.” Although childrun usually transmit 
stories and sports from one generation to another, 
and although many of our nursery games and tales 
are supposed to have been imported into England 
in the vessels of Hengist and Horsa, yet our 
brethren in the United States sccm entirely to 
have forgotten the childish smasements of our 
common ancestors, In America I never saw even 
the schoolboys playing at any game whatsoever, 
‘Cricket, foot-ball, quoita, &c., appear to be utterly 
unknown; and f believe that if an American were 
to see grown-up men playing at cricket, he would 
express as much astonishment as tho Itolians did 


gs 
never be een among the inhabitants of tho United 
States!’ — Exewrsion, pp. £02, 660. 


‘Theee are a few of the leading and pro- 
ininent circumstances respecting America, 
mentioned in the various works before us: 
of which works we can recommend the 


leacons, their | i 





Letters of Mr. Hodgyon, and the Excursion 
into Canada, as sensible, agreeable books, 
written in a very fair spirit. 

America seems, on the whole, to be 


i govern~ 
ment, and bad roads; they pay no tithes, and 
have stage coaches without springs. They 
have no poor laws and no monopolies — but 
their inns are inconvenient, and travellers 
ure teased with questions They have no 
collections in the fine arts; but they have 
no Lord Chancellor, and they ean go to law 
without absolute ruin. They cannot make 
Latin verses, but they expend immense sums 
in the education of the poor. Tn all this the 
balance is prodigiously in their fivour: but 
then comes the great disgrace and danger of 
America—the existence of slavery, which, 


upon the Americans—yhich will separate 
America into slave states and states dis- 
claiming slavery, and which remains at 
present as the foulest blot in the moral 
character of that people, <A high-spirited 
nation, who cannot endure the rhe act 
of foreign aggression, and who revolt at the 
very shadow of domestic tyranny, beat with 
cart-whips, and bind with chains, and murder 
for the merest trifles, wretebed haman beings 
who are of a more dusky colour than them- 
selves ; and bave recently admitted into their 
Union a new State, with the express permis- 
sion of ingrafting this atrocious wickedness 
into their constitution! 

the simple wisdom and manly firraness of the 
Americans more than we do, or more despise 
the pitiful propensity which exists amor 
Government runners to vent their 

spite at their character; but on the subject 
of slavery, the conduct of America is, and. 
has been, most reprehensible. It is impos 
siblo to speak of it with too much indigna= 
tion and contempt; but for it we should 
look forward with unqualified pleasure to 
such a land of freedom and such a magni- 
ficent spectacle of human happiness, 
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Soon afer this prophetic speech, Munster 
See cet ty Ratios ant the sword, and 
near 600,000 acres forfeited to the Crown, 

and distributed among Englishmen. Sir 
Walter Raleigh (the virtuous and good) 
butchered the garrison of Limerick in cold 
blood, after Lord Deputy Gray had selected 
700 to be hanged. ‘There were, during the 
reign of Elizabeth, three invasions of Ire~ 
land by the Spaniards, produced principally 
by the absurd measures of this princess for 
the reformation of its religion. The Catholic 
clergy, in consequence of these measures, 
abandoned their cures, the churches fell to 
ruin, and the people were left without any 
means of instruction. Add to these cireum- 
stances the murder of M‘Mahon, the im- 
ce of MToole* and O'Dogherty, 
apping of O'Donnel—all truly 

Kage Hiberiee proceedings. The execu 
tion of the laws was rendered detestable 
and intolerable by the queen's officers of 
justice. The spirit raised by these transac- 
tions, besides innumerable smaller insurrec- 
tions, gave rise to the great wars of Desmond 
and Hugh O'Neal; which, after they had 
worn out the ablest generals, discomfited 
the choicest troops, exhausted the treasure, 
and ¢mbarrassed the operations of Eliza- 
beth, were terminated by the destruction of 
these two ancient families, and by the con- 
fixeation of more than half the territorial 
wurface of the island. The two last years 
of O'Neal's wars cost Elizabeth 140,000/. 
per annum, though the whole revenue of 
England at that period fell considerably 
short of 500,000? Essex, after the destruc- 
tion of Norris, led into Treland an army of 
above 20,000 men, which was totally bailed 
and destroyed by Tyrone, within two years 


* There are not a few of tho best and most humane 
Englishmen of the present day, who, when under 
the influence of far or anger, sould think it no 
great crime to put to death people whose names 
Meets with Doe Ra ‘Tha violet death of Smithy 


be adhered to—but little would be realty though 
of the death of anybaty called ODaghary 3 
O'Toole. 
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of their Tanding. Such was the importance 
of Irish rebellions two centuries before the 
time in which we live, Sir G. Carew at~ 

to assassinate the Lugan Earl— 
Mountjoy compelled the Irish rebels to 
massacre each other. In the course of a 
few months, 3000 men were starved to death 
in Tyrone, Sir Arthur Chichester, Sir 
Richard Manson, and other commanders, 
saw three children feeding on the flesh of 
their dead mother. Such were the golden 
days of good Queen Bess! 

By the rebellions of Dogherty in the reign 
of James TL, six northern counties were con- 
fixested, amounting to 500,000 acres. In 
the same manner, 64,000 acres were con- 
fiseuted in Athlone. The whole of his con= 
fications amount to nearly a million acres; 
and if Leland means plantation acres, they 
constitute # twelfth of the whole kingdom 
according to Newenham, and a tenth ae- 
cording to Sir W. Petty. ‘The most shock- 
ing and scandalous action in the reign of 
James, was his attack upon the whole pro- 
perty of the province of Connaught, which 
he would have effected, if he not been 
bought off by a sum greater than he hoped 
to gain by his iniquity, besides the luxury of 
confiscation, The Trish, during the reign of 
James 1, suffered under the double evils 
of a licentious soldiery, and a religious per- 
secution, 

Charles the First took a bribe of 120,000/, 
from his Irish subjects, to grant them what 
in those days were called Graces, but in 
these days would be denominated the Ble- 
ments of Justice, Tho money was paid, 
but the graces were never granted. One 
of these graces is curious enough: “That 
the clergy were not to be permitted to keep 
henceforward any private prisons of their 
own, but delinquents were to be committed 
to the public jails.” ‘The idea of a rector, | 
with his own private jail full of dissenters, | 
is the most ludicrous piece of tyranny we. 
ever heard of ‘The ea in the beginning 
of Charles's reign were supported by th 
a | weekly fines levied upon: the Cathie. for 
non-attendance upon established worship. 
The Archbishop of Dablin went himself, at 
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the head of a file of musketcers, to 

a Catholic congregation in Dalle ont 
object he effected after aconsiderable skirmish 
with the priests, “The favourite object” 
Gays Dr, Leland, a Protestant clergyman, 
and dignitary of the Irish church) “of the 
Irish Government and the English Parlia- 
ment, was, the utter extermination of all the 
Catholic inhabitants of Ireland.” The great | Th 
rebellion took place in this reign, and Ire~ 
Tand was one scene of blood and cruelty and 
confiscution. 

Cromwell bogan his career in Ireland by 
massacring for five days the garrison of 
Drogheda, to whom quarter had been 
promised, Two millions and a half of acres 
were confiscated. Whole towns were put 
up in lots, and sold, The Catholics were 
banished from three fourths of the kingdom, 
and confined toConnanght, After a certain 
day, every Catholic found out of Connaught 
was to be punished with death. Fleetwood 
complains peevishly ‘that the people do not 
transport readily, — but adds, * it is doubtless 
@ work in which the Lord will appear’ ‘Ten 
thousand Irish were sent as recruits to the 
Spanish army. 

“Such was Cromeeife way of settling the affairs 
of Irviand—snd if a nation is to be rained, this 
mathod, is, pethaps, as good ms any. Tt ts, at least, 
more bumnne than the slow lingering process of 
exclusion, disappointment, and degradation, by 
which their hearts are worn oat under moro ape 
clous forms of tyranny ; and that talent of despatch 
which Molidre attributes to one of his physicians, 
is no onlinary merit in a practitioner like Crom- 
well:—* C'est un homme expéditit, qui aime & 
depécher ses malades ; et quand on ®& mourir, cola 
se fait avoc tui to pilus vite du monde.” A certain 
military Duke, who complains that Ireland is bat 
half-conquered, would, no doubt, upon an emer- 
gency, try his hand in the same line of practice, 
‘and, tike that “stern hero,” Mirnillo, in the Dis- 
pensary, 

“While others meanly tae whole months to slay, 
Despatch the grateful patient in a day!" 
‘Among other amiable enactments against. the 





appar that these heathens bought up the heads oi | 
priests at the same mte—such zeal in the ewase of 
religion being reserved for times of Christianity 
and Protestantism,’ —(pp, 9729.) 


Nothing can show more strongly the light 
in which the Irish were hold by Cromwell, 
than the correspondence with Henry Crom- 
ore Seay to the peopling of Jamaica from 

id, Secretary Thurloe sends to Henry, 
tee L Lord Deputy in Ireland, to inforsn him 
that ‘a stock of Irish girls, and Irish young 
men, are wanting for the peopling of Ja- 
maica.’ The answer of Henry Cromwell is 
as follows: —‘ Concerning the supply of 
young men, although we must mse force in 
taking them up, yet it being 40 muck for their 
own good, ani likely to be of 60 great ad- 
vantage to the public, it is mot the beast 
doubted but that you may have such w 
numberof them ns you may think fit. to 
make use of on this account. 

‘T shall not need t any thing re~ 
specting the girls, not Tou joubling to answer 
your ex) tions to the full ém that; and 
I think it might be of like advantage to 
your affairs there, and ours bere, if you 
should think fit to send 1500 or 2000 boys 
to the place above mentioned. We evn swell 
spare them; and who knows but that it may 
be the means of making them Englishmen, I 
mean rather Christians? As iosot dete, 
Te ‘on will make provisions: 
sud cies caveman for them,’ Upon 
this, Thurloe informs Honry Cromwell that 
the council have voted 4000 girls, and ax 
many boys, to go to Jamaica, 

Every Catholic priest found in Ireland 
was hanged, and five pounds paid to the 
informer. 

‘About the years 1652 and 1653, says 
Colonel Lawrence, in his Interests of Ireland, 
“the plague and famine bad so swept ane 
whole counties, that a man might travel 
twenty or thirty miles and not see a living 
creature, either man, or beast, or bird,— 
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No Papist isto take an annuity for life. ‘The 
widow of a Papist turning Protestant to 
have a portion of the chattels of decensed 
in spite of any will. Every Pupist teaching 
schools to be presented as a regular Popish 
convict. Prices of catching Catholic priests 
from 50s. to 104, according to rank. Papists 
are to answer all questions respecting other 
Pupists, or to be committed to jail for twelve 
months, No trust to be undertaken for 
Papists.. No Papists to be on Grand Juries. 
Some notion may be formed of the spirit of 
those times, from an order of the House of 
Commons, ‘that the Sergeant at Arms should 
take into custody all Papists that should 
presume to come into the gallery!" (Com- 
mons’ Journal, vol, iii, fol. 976.) During 
this reign, the English Parliament legis- 
lated as absolutely for Ireland as they do 
now for Rutlandshire—an evil not to be 
complained of, if they had done it as justly. 
Tn the reign of George I. the horses of 
Papists were seized for the militia, and rode 
by Protestants; towards which the Catholics 
paid double, and were compelled to find 
Protestant substitutes. They were prohi- 
hited from voting at vestries, or being bigh 
or petty constables. An act of the English 
Parliament in this reign opens as follows :— 
“ Whereas attempts have been lately made to 
shake off the subjection of Ireland to the 
Imperial Crown of theee realms, be it en 
acted,’ &. &. In the reign of George IT. 
four sixths of the population were cut off 
fom the right of voting at elections, by the 
necessity under which they were placed of 
taking the oath of supremacy. Barristers 
and solicitors marrying Catholics are exposed 
to all the penalties of Catholics. Persons 
robbed by privateers during a war with a 
Catholic Sate, are to be indemnified by a 
levy on the Catholic inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood. All marriages between Catholics 
and Protestants are annulled, All Popish 
priests celebrating them are to be hanged, 
“Chis system' (says Arthur Young) ‘has no 
other tendency than that of driving out of 
the kingdom all the personal wealth of the 
Catholics, and extinguishing their industry 





within it! and the face of the country, every 
object which presents itself to travellers, 
tells him how effoctually this as been done,” 
—Young’s Tour in Ireiand, vol ii. p. 48. 

Such is the history of Ireland —for we 
are now at our own times; and the only re~ 
maining question is, whether the system of 
improvement and conciliation begun in the 
reign of George IIL. shall be pursued, and 
the remaining ineapacities of the Catholics 
removed, or all these concessions be made 
insignificant by an adherence to that spirit of 
preacription which they professed to abolish ? 
Looking to the sense and reason of the thing, 
and to the ordinary working of humanity 
and justice, when assisted, as they are here, 
by self-interest and worldly policy, it might 
seem absurd to doubt of the result. But 
looking to the facts and the persons by which 
we are now surrounded, we are constrained 
to say, that we greatly fear that these inoa- 
pacities never will be removed, till they are 
removed by fear. What else, indeed, can 
we expect when we see them opposed by 
such enlightened men as Mr, Peel—faintly 
assisted by mea of such admirable genius as 
Mr. Canning,—when Royal Dukes consider 
it as a compliment to the memory of their 
father t continue this miserable system of 
bigotry and exclusion,—when men act igno- 
miniously and contemptibly an this question, 
who do so on no other question, —when 
almost the only persons zealously opposed to 
this general baseness and fatuity are a few 
Whigs and Reviewers, or here and there a 
virtuous poet like Mr, Moore? We repeat. 
again, that the measure never will be effected 
but by fear. In the midst of one of our 
just and necessary wars, the Irish Catholics 
will compel this country to grant them a 
great deal more than they at present require, 
or even contemplate, We regret most se- 
verely the protraction of the disease,—and 
the danger of the remedy ;—but in this way 
it is that human affairs are carried on} 

‘We are sorry we have nothing for which 
to praise Administration om the subject of 
the Catholic question — but it is bat justice 
to may, that they have been very zealous and 
active in detecting fiscal abuses in Ireland 

















love of the many than by the power of the 
few—when the paltry and dangerous ma- 
chinery of bigoted faction and prostituted 
patronage may be dispensed with, and the 
vessel of the state be elled by the na- 
taral current of popular interests and the 
breath of popular applause. In the mean 
time, we cannot resist the temptation of 
gracing oar conclusion with the following 
beautifal passage, in which the author alludes 
to the hopes that were raised at another 
great era of partial concession and liberality 
—thnt af the revolution of 1782,—when, 
also, benefits were conferred which proved 
abortive, because they were incomplete— 
and balm poured into the wound, where the 
envenomed shaft was yet left to rankle, 


*And hore,’ says tho gallant Captain Rock,— 
‘as the free confesson of weaknesses constitutes 
the chief charm and use of biography —T will 
candidly own that the dawn of prosperity and 
concort which T now saw breaking avor the for 
tunes of my country, so dazzled and deceived my 
‘youthful eyes, and’ 60 unsettled every hereditary 
hotion of what T owed to my name and facwily, 
that—shall I confess it?—T even hailel with 
pleasure the prospects of yeacw and froelom that 
‘seemed around mie} nay, was ready, in 


opening, 
the beylah enthusiasm of the moment, to ascritice 





own personal interest in all future riots and 
th eighty using cst fy 


‘Kx 
Freedom—her first, fresh matin rong, after a long 
night of slavery, degradation, and sorrow ;— when 
1 saw the bright offerings whieh he brought to the 
thrino of his country,— wisdom, genius, courage, 
and patience, invigorated and embellisted hy all 
those social and domestic virtues, without which 
the loftiest talents stand isolated in the moral 
waste around thom, like the pillars of Palmyra 
towering in a wilderness! —when I reflected on all 
this, it not only disheartened me for the mission of 
discord which I had undertaken, but made me 
sceretly hope that it might be rendered unneces- 
sary; and that a country, which conld produce 
such men and achieve such a revolution, might 
yet—in spite of the joint efforts of the Govern 
tment and my family—take hor rank in the scale 
of nations, and be happy! 

“Sly father, however, who aw the momentary 
dazzle by which I was affected, soon drew me out 
of this falea light of hope in which I lay basking, 
and set the truth before me in a way but too eon- 
vineing and ominous. * Be not deceived, boy," he 
‘would may, “by the fallacious appearances before 
you. Eminently great and goot as is the man to 
whom Ireland owes this short era of glory, ow 
work, beliewe me, will Inst longer than his We 
have a power on our side that ‘will not wiflingty 
Ket us dies? and, long after Grattan shall have ise 

from carth,—like that arrow shot into 
the clouds by Alcestes—effeeting nothing, but 
Wearing ® long train of light behind him, the 
family of the Rocks will continue to flourisl in all 
their native glory, upheld by the ever-watehful 
eare of the Legislature, and fostered by that 
“nursing-mother of Liberty,’ the Clrurch,!"? 


BENTHAM ON FALLACIES, (B. Ruvrew, 
1826.) 


‘The Book of Faltacles: from Unfinished Papers of 
Jeremy Bentham, By a Friend, London, J. and 
BLL. Hunt, 1834, 

‘Taree are a vast number of absurd and 

mischievous fallacies, which pass readily in 
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the world for sense and virtue, while in truth 
they tend only to fortify error and encou: 
crime. Mr, Bentham las enumerated 
imost conspicuous of these in the book be- 
fore us, 

Whether it be necessary there should be 
a middleman between the cultivator and the 
possessor, learned economists have doubted ; 
but neither gods, men, nor booksellers can 
doubt the necessity of a middleman between 
Mr. Bentham and the public. Mr. Benthazn 
is long; Mr. Bentham is occasionally in- 
volved and obscure; Mr. Bentham invents 
new and alarming expressions; Mr. Ben- 
tham loves division and subdivision— and 
he loves method itself, more than its conse- 
quences. ‘Those only, therefore, who know 
his originality, his knowledge, his vigour, 
and his boldness, will recur to the works 
themselves. ‘The great mass of readers will 
not purchase improvement at so dear a rate; 
but will choose rather to become acquainted 
with Mr, Bentham through the medium of 
Reviews — after that eminent philosopher 
has been washed, trimmed, shaved, and 
forced into clean linen, One great use of 
a Review, indeed, is to make men wise in 
ten pages, who have no appetite for a hun- 
dred pages; to condense nourishment, to 
work with pulp and essence, and to guard 
the stomach from idle burden and unmean- 
ing bulk. For half « page, sometimes for 
a whole page, Mr. Bentham writes with a 
power which few can equal; and by select~ 
ing and an admirable style may be 
formed from the text. Using this liberty, 
we shall endeavour to give an account of 
Mr, Bentham’s doctrines, for the most part 
in his own words. Wherever any expression 
ix particularly happy, let it be considered to 
be Mr. Bentham's:—the dulness we take to 


Antiquity — Wisdom of Old Times. — This 
minchevous and absurd fallacy apings from 

the grossest ES Se es 
words, Experience is certainly the mother 
of wisdom, and the old have, of course, a 
greater experience than the young; bat the 
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who come first (our ancestors), ure the young 
people, and have the least experience, We 
have added to their experience the expe 
rience of many centuries; and, therefore, as 
far ax experience goes, are wiser, be more 
capable of forming an opinion than they 
were, The real feeling shoukl be, not, can 
we beso presumptuous as to pat our opinions 
in opposition to those of our ancestors F but 
can suck young, ignorant, inexperienced 
@ our ancestors necessaril; 


as well ms those who have seen so much 
more, lived so much longer, and enjoyed 
the experience of so many centuries? All 
this cant, then, about our ancestors is merely 
an abuse of words, by beneerny phrases 
true of contemporary men 
ages. Whereas (as we reg before ob- 
served) of living men the oldest has, onferix 
paribus, the most experience ; of generations, 
the oldest has, ceteris paribus, the least ex- 
perience. Our ancestors, up to the Con 
quest, were children in arms; chubby boys 
in the time of Edward the First; striplings 
under Elizabeth; men in the reign of Queen 
Aone; and we only are the white-bearded, 
silver-beaded ancients, who have treasured 
up, and are to profit by, all the 
experience which tuman ite ean supply. 
We are not disputing with our ancestors 
the palm of talent, in which they may oF 
ut thi pale Of 
it is utterly impossible 
And yet, when- 
over the Chancellor comes forward to pro= 
tect some abuse, or to oppose some plan which 
has the increase of baman happiness for its 
object, his first appeal is always to the wis- 
dom of our ancestors; and be himself, and 
many noble lords who vote with him, are, 
to this hour, persuaded that all alterations 
and amendasents on their devices are an 
unblushing controversy between youthful 
temerity and mature experience !—and 0, 
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but as the veil of abuses. All living men 
must’ possess the supreme power over their 
own happiness ut every particular 

‘To suppose that there is anything which 
whole nation cannot do, which they deem to 
be essential to their happiness, and that 
they cannot do it, because another genera= 
tion, long ago dead and gone, said it must 
nat be done, is mere nonsense, While you 
are captain of the vessel, do what you please ; 
but the moment you quit the ship, I become 
as omnipotent as you. You may leave me 
aa much advice as you please, but you cannot 
leave me commands ; though, in fact, this is 
the only meaning which can be applied to 


what are called irrevocable laws. It ap- | advised 


peared to the Legislature for the time being 
to be of immense importance to make such 
and such law. Great good was gained, or 
great evil avoided by enacting it. Pause 
before you alter an institution which bas 


war doemed to be of s0 much importance. 
‘This is prudence and common sense; the 


rest is the ex: ion of fools, or the 
artifice of knaves, who cat up fools, What 
endless nonsense has been talked of our 
navigation laws! What wealth has been 
merificed to either before they were re- 
pealed! How impossible it appeared to 
Noodledom to repeal them! ‘They were 
considered of the irrevocable class —a kind 
‘of law over which the deud only were om- 
nipotent, and the living had no power. 
Frost, it is truc, cannot be put off by act 
of Parliament, nor can Spring be accelerated 
by any majority of both Houses. It ix 
however quite a mistake to suppose that 
any alteration of any of the Articles of 
Union is as much out of the jurisdiction of 
Parliament as these meteorological changes. 
In every year, and every day of that year, 
living men have # right to make their own 
Jawa, and manage their own affairs; to break 
through the tyranny of the ante-spirasts — 
the le who breathed before them, and 

what they please for themselves, 
Such supreme power cannot indeed be well 
exercised by the people at large; it must be 
exercised therefore by the delegates, or Par- 
liament whom the people choose; nnd such 


Parliament, disregarding the superstitious 
reverence for irresveable laws, can have no 
other eriterion of wrong and right than that 
of public utility. 

When a law is considered as immutable, 
and the immutable Inw happens at the same 
time to be too foolish and mischievous to 
be endured, instead of being it is 
clandestinely evaded, or openly violated ; 
and thus the authority of all law is weak- 


“Ww There a nation has been ancestorinlly 
bound by foolish and improvident treaties, 
ample notice must be given of their ter 
mination. Where the state has made il- 

ised grants, or rash bargains with in- 
dividuals, it is necessary to grant proper 
compensation. ‘The most difficult case, cer= 
tainly, is that of the union of nations, where 
a smaller number of the weaker nation is 
admitted into the larger senate of the greater 
nation, and will be overpowered if the ques- 
tion come to m vote; but the lesser nation 
niust run this risk; it is not probable that 
any violation of articles will take place, till 
they are absolutely called for by extreme 
necessity. But let the danger be what it 
mity, no danger is so great, no supposition #0 
foolish, a8 to consider any human law as ir- 
revocable. The shifting attitude of human 
affairs would often render such a condition 
an intolerable evil to all parties, The ab- 
surd jealousy of our countrymen at the 
Union secured heritable jurisdiction to the 
owners; nine and thirty years afterwards 
they were abolished, in the very teeth of the 
Act of Union, and to the evident promotion 
of the public good. 

Continuity of a Law by Oath.—The Sove- 
reign of England at his Coronation takes an 
oath to maintain the laws of God, the true 
profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant 
religion, as established by law, and to pro= 
serve to the Bishops and Clergy of this 
realm the rights and privileges which by 
Inw appertain to them, and to preserve in 
violate the doctrine, discipline, worship, and 
government of the Church. It has been 
suggested that by this oath the King stands 
precluded from granting those indulgences 
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is to say that all old things 
ir commencement: for of 


Reams not one that was not once new, 
‘hatever is now establishment was once 
innovation. ‘The first inventor of pews and 
i clerks, was no doubt pape get 


turnpikes, no reading, no writing, no po- 
pery! The fool sayeth in his heart, and erieth 
with his mouth, *f will have x nothing new!" 
Fallacy of Distrust! —* What's at the 
Bottom #*—'This fallacy begins with a vir- 
tual admission of the propriety of the mea- 
sure considered in itself, and thus demon- 
strates its own futility, and cuts up from 
under itself the ground which it endeavours 
to make, A measure is to be rejected for 


something that, by bare possibility, may be 
found amiss in some other measure! ‘This 
is vicarious reprobation ; upon this principfe 


Herod instituted bis massacre. It is the 
argument of a driveller to other drivellers 
who says, We are not able to decile upon 
the evil when it arises—our only safe way is 
to act upon the general apprehension of evil. 
Official Malefactor's Screen.—* Attack us 
= Government. 
If this notion is acceded to, every one 
who derives nt present any advantage from 
tularule has it in fee-simple ; and all abuses, 
present and future, are without remedy. 
‘So Jong as there is anything amiss in con- 
ducting the business of government, so long 
as it can be made better, there can be no 
inging it nearer to per- 
fection, than the indication of such imper- 
fections as at the time being exist. 
“But so far is St from being truc that » man's 
‘aversion oF contempt for the hands by which the 


system | man receives, independently of good 


aversion or contempt towards Government itself, 
that, even in to the strongth of that 
aversion or coutempt, it is a proof of the opposite 
affection. What, in consequence of much contempt 
‘or aversion, he wishes for, is, not that there be no 





hands at all to exercise these powers, but that the 
hands may ba better regulate! ;—not that those 
powers should not be exercised at all, but that they 
thould be better exercised ;—not that in the ex~ 
ercise of them, no rules at all should be pursued, 
but that the rules by which they are exercised 
should be a better set of rules. 
“All government fa a trust; every branch of 
government i# a trust; and immemorially acknow- 
10 to bo: it is only by the maynicude of the 
scale that public differ from private trusta 1 


Does it enter into the head of any one te suspect 
mw of m doing? 1 complain of am individual in 
the character of a commercial agent, or asiguee 
‘of the effects of an insolvent. In so doing, do 1 
say that commercial agency isa bad thing? that 
the practice of vesting in the hands of trustees or 
ssijznoes the effects of an insolvent, for the purpose of 
their being divided among hin creditors, is a bad 
practice? Does any mich conceit, erer eater into 
the head of man, ms that of suspecting me of so 
doing? ’— (pp. 162, 168.) 


‘There are no complaints against govern 
ment in Turkey—no motions in Parliament, 
no Morning Chronicles, and no Edinburgh 
Reviews : yet of all countries in the world, 
it i¢ that in which revolts and revolutions 
are the most frequent. 

It is eo far from true, that no good 
government can exist consistently with such 
disclosure, that no good government ean 
exist without it, Tt is quite obvious, to all 
who are capable of reflection, that by no 
other means than by lowering the governors 
in tho estimation of the people, can there be 
hope or chance of beneficial change. To 
infer from this wise endeavour to lessen the 
existing rulers in the estimation of the people, 
awitra of dissolving the government, is either 
artifice or error, The physician who inten- 
tionally weakens the patient by eh him 
has no intention he should 

The greater the quantity eh! a 

‘con= 
duct, the leas is his behaviour likely 
to be. It is the interest, therefore, of the 
public, in the case of each, to sce that the 
respect paid to him should, ## completel; 
a ieee ees depend upon the goodness of 














te this:—Nobody complains, therefore nobody 
suffers, It amounts to a veto on all measures of 


Procrastinator's Argument. Wait a little, 
this és not the time.” 

‘This is the common argument of men, 
who, being in reality hostile to a measure, 
are ashamed ar afraid of appearing to be 20. 

iw the plea—efernal exelusion com- 


To-day i 

monly the object. It is the same me of 
irk as a plea of abatement i 

is never employed but on the side of a ati 

honest defendant, whose hope it is to obtain 

an ultimate triumph, by overwhelming his 

adversary with despair, impoverishment, and 


lassitude, Whik the properest day to do. 
good ? which is the properest day to remove 
‘a nuisance ? we answer, the very first day a 
man can be found to propose the removal of 
it; and whoever opposes the removal of it 
on that day will (if he dare) oppose it on 
every other. There is in the minds of many 
feeblo friends to virtue and improvement, 
nin imaginary period for the removal of evils, 
it would certainly be worth while to 

it for, if there was the smallest chance of 

its ever arriving —a period of unexampled 
‘ity, when a patri king 

tenod mob united their ardent 
amelioration of human affairs; 


up the oppression, as the oppressed i 
liberated from it; whee the difficulty and 


the unpopularity would be to continue the | 








Tesstunee, 
mults and civil Nerabesatog hide lec 
at which they can be made, compared to 
which any period is eligible, and should be 
soloed Ach oP by Ue tee oe lay ore 


Epes Pace —* One thing at a time! 
Not foo fast? Stow and sure !—Iny 


place —atay 

taken place!—Such is tho prattlo which the may- 
ple in office, who, understanding nothing, yet 
understands that ho must have something to say 
‘on every subject, shouts out among his auditors as 

4 succedanieutn to thought.’ — (pp. 203, 204.) 

Vague Generalities. — Vague generalities 
comprehend # numerous class of fallacies re- 
sorted to by those who, in preference to the 
determinate expressions which they might 
use, adopt others more vague and indeter- 
minate. 

‘Take, for instance, the terms government, 
laws, morals, religion. Every body will nil- 
mit that there are in the world bad govern- 
ments, bad Jaws, bad morals, and bad reli- 
giont. The bare circumstance, therefore, 
of being engaged in exposing the defects of 
government, law, morals, and religion, docs 
not of itself afford the slightest prewuinption 
that a wri 


productive of good to any extent. This e- 
sential distinction, however, the defender of 
abuses uniformly takes care to keep out of 
sight; and boldly imputes to his antagonists 
an intention to subvert all government, law, 
wrorals, and Propose any thing 
with a view to the improvement of the ex~ 
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shich the wholy contents of the gewus 

‘the genus Reform are intended to be incladed.! 
(pp. 277, 278) 

Anti-rational Fallactes.—Whan sages 

in to a man's interests, his study 

‘will naturally be to render the faculty itself, 


whether, supposing the proposition to be in 


and whatever issues from it, an object of | for 


rendered the exercise of it incompatible with 
useful and successful practice, Sometimes 
a plan, which would not suit the official per~ 
son's interest, is without more ado pro- 
pounced a fee one; and, by this ob- 
servation, all need of rational and deliberate 
discussion is considered to be superseded. 
‘The first effort of the corruptionist is to fix 
the epithet Speculative upon any scheme 


whieh bo, thinks may cheriah tha piri of| i 


‘The expression is hailed with the 
ean, ae ly bad and feeble men, and 
with the most unwearied energy ; 
Sue aad word Speculative, by way of 
reinforcement, are added, theoretical, vision- 
ary, chimerical, romantic, Utopian. 
‘Sometimes a distinction is taken, and thereupon 
mconcession made, The plan is good in theory, but 
it would bo Bad i practicg, i. « its being good in 
theocy dota not hinder fs being bad in practices. 


smu diclsis theory, ean bo diesim 
speculation, without 


the view of preventing: those from 
into it who might have been otherwise ad 


claims some feeble or pensioned gentleman), 
it carries that air of plausibility, thar, if you 
were not upon your guard, might engage 
you to bestow more or Jess attention upon 
it; but were you to take the trouble, 
would find that (as it is with all these 


from this trouble, the wisest course you can 
take is to put the plan uside, and to think 
no more about the matter.' This is always 


‘and | accompanied with a peculiar grin of triumph, 


art is at Jength arrives, that the very circamstance 
of a plan's being susceptible of the appellation of a 
plex, has been gravely stated as a circumstance 
suffickent to warrant ite being rejected: rejected, if 
not with hatred, at any rate with a sort of ao- 
companiment, which, to the million, is commonly 
felt still more galling —with contempt.’ —(p. 296.) 
to push theory too 

just inference? not that 

ions (é. e. all propositions 

jon or ex= 


the particular case, inquiry should be made 





‘The whole of these fallacies may be ga- 


Sir? How does this measure tally with 
their institutions? How does it agree with 


wisdom patel (Hear, hear!) Ts 
Deardless youth to show wo respect for the 
decisions of mature age? (Loud cries of 
heart hear!) If this measure be right, 
would it have eseaped the wisdom of those 
Saxon progenitors to whom we are indebted 








in the minds of the people; so rank and ex- 
tensive is that corruption, that no political | operate. 
reform can have any effect in removing it. 

Tstead of reforming others— instead of re- 
formin, 
every 


the State, the Constitution, and 


ough to do, without 
abroad, and aiming at what is out 
of his power. (oud cheers.) And now, 
Sir, as it is frequently the custom in this 
House to end with a quotation, and as the 
who preceded me in the debate 
has anticipated me in my fevourite quotation 
of the “Strong pull and the long pull,” 1 
shall end with the memorable words of the 
assembled Barons—Nolumus leges Anglia 
maalari! 
«Upon the whole, the following are the charac~ 
tere which appertain in common to all the wrreral 
arguments here distinguished by the name of 


#1, Whatsorver be the measure in hand, they 
arg, with relation to it, irrelevant. 


vant anguments on the side on which they are 
employed. 
*3. To any good purpose they are all of them 


“4 ‘They aro all of them not only capable of | 


as have for their object the removal of the 
oF other imperfections till discernible i 
and practice of the goversment. 





polite English conversation. 


- | to the regular form of a journal, he throws 


through the wilds of Demerara and 
quibo, a part of ei-decant Dutch Guiana, 
in South America, The sun exhansted him 
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procured’ — (pp. 84, 85.) 
A wicker-basket of wild cotton, full of 


that, in the contemplation of such utensils, 
every trait of civilised life is completely and 
effectually banished, 

‘One of the strange and fanciful objects 


and | of Mr. Waterton's journey was, to obtain a 


whistler about the same hour; the hannaquol, 
pataea, and maroudi announce his near approach 
to the eastern horizon, and the parrots wud paro- 
‘quote confirm his arrival there.’— (pp. 13—16.) 

Our good Quixote of Demerara is a little 
too fond of apostrophising :—* Traveller! 
dost thou think? Reader, dost thon ima- 
gine?’ Mr, Waterton should remember, 
that the whole merit of these violent do- 
viutions from common style depends upon 
their rarity, and that nothing does, for ten 
pages together, but the indicative mood. 
‘This fault gives an air of affectation to the 
writing of Mr. Waterton, which we believe 
to be foreign from his character and nature. 
We do not wish to deprive him of these 
indalgences altogether; but merely to put 
him upon an allowance, and upon such an 
allowance, as will give to these figures of 
speech the advantage of surprise and relief. 
oie et tine ed 
always appear to increase a8 he loses sight 
of European inventions, and comes to some- 
thing purely Indian. Speaking of an In- 
dian tribe, he saya,— 





Detter knowledge of the composition and 
nature of the Wourali poison, the ingre= 
dient with which the Indians their 
arrows, In the wilds of Essequibo, far 
away from any Europenn settlements, there 
jis a tribe of Indians known by the name of 
Macoushi. The Wourali poison is used by 
all the South American savages, betwixt 
the Amazon and the but the 
Macoushi Indians manufacture it with the 
greatest skill, and of the greatest strength. 
ii the forest enlled Wourali; 
vine, together with a good 
deal of nonsense and absurdity, the poison 
is prepared. When a native of Macoushia 
groes in quest of feathered game, he seldom 
carries his bow and arrows, It is the blow~ 
pipe he then uses. ‘The reed grows to an 
amazing length, as the part the Indians use 
is from 10 to 11 feet long, and no tapering 
can be perceived, one end being as thick as 
mnother; nor is there the slightest. appear 
ance of a knot or joint, The end which is 
applied to the mouth is tied round with a 
small silk cord. The arrow ig from 
9 to 10 inches long; it is made out of the 
leaf of a palm-tree, and pointed as 
a needle: about an inch of the pointed end 
fs poisoned : the other end is burnt to make: 
it still harder ; and wild cotton is put round 
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been: swept away by the manly and liberal 
policy of Pobiown and Huskisvon, ‘That 
great people should compel an individual to 
make them a payment before he can be per- 
mitted to Jand a stuffed snake upon their 
shores, is, of all the paltry Custom-house 
robberies we ever heard of, the most mean 
and contemptible—but Major rerum ordo 
nascitur. 

The fourth journey of Mr, Waterton is 
to the United States. It is pleasantly writ- 
ten; but our wathor does not appear as 
much at home amang men as among beasts. 

Shooting, studing, and pursuing are his 
occupations. He is lost in places where 
there are no bushes, snakes, nor Indians— 
but he is full of good and amiable feelis 
wherever he goes. We eannot avoid intro- 
ducing the following passage: — 

“The ateam-boat from Quebec to Montreal had 
above five hundred Trish emigrants on boanl. 
‘They wero going * they hardly knew whither,” far 
away from dear Ireland. It made one's heart ache 
to se them all huddled together, without a 
expectation of ever revisiting their native soll. 
‘We fared that the sorrow of leaving home for 
‘ever, the miserable accommodations on Doan the 
ship which had tought thom away, snd the 
tossing of the angry ccoan, in x long and dreary 
‘voyage, would have rendered them callous to ood 
behaviour, But it was quite otherwin. They 
conducted themselves with groat pe Every 
American on board seemed to And 
then, they were #0 full of radon Nood 
and oppression stared within their eyes Upon 
their backs hang ragged misery. The world was 
not their friend.” “ Poor dear Ireland,” exclaimed 
an aged female, as I was talking to hor, “I shall 
nover see it any more!" ’=(pp, 259, 200.) 


And thus it ix in every region of the 
earth! There is no country where an 
Englishman can set his foot, that he does 
not meet these miserable victims of English 
cruelty and oppression —banished from their 
country by the stupidity, bigotry, and mean- 
ness of the English people, who trample on 
their liberty nd conscience, because 

man is afraid, in another reign, of being out 
of favour, and losing his share in the spoil. 

We are always glad to mee America prai 

(slavery excepted). And yet there is still, 
we fear, a party in this country, who are 





SOUTH AMERICA. 
glad to pay their court to the timid and the 


eeet neat 
to look into their 


rulers, and not to be defrauded of happiness 
and money by pompous names, and false 
pretences, 

“Our western brother is in of & conn- 
try replete with avery thing that can contribte to 
the happiness and comfort of mankind. His code 


marked, without any impropriety, that he is now 
actually reading m salutary lesson to the rest of the 
elvilived world.’—(p. 278.) 


Now, what shall we say, after all, of Mr. 
Waterton? That he bas spent a great part 
of his life in wandering in the wild scenes be 
describes, and that he describes them with 
entertaining zeal and real foeling. His 
stories draw largely sometimes on our faith ¢ 
but a man who lives in the woods of Cayenne 
must do many odd stings and see many 
odd things — things utter! 
dwellers in Hackney an; 
do not want to rein up Mr. Waterton too 
tightly — because we are convinced be goes 
piveuraenerec reyes Bat a little less 

\postrophe, and some faint suspicion of 
ie poiapte caty of humour, would improve 
this gen! ’s style. As it is, he bos 
a sotsiderable, “alent at describing. He 
abounds with good feeling ; and has written 
avery entersaning book, which hurries the 
reader out of his European parlour, into the 
heart of tropical forests, and ksh oe 
rules and the cultivation of the civilised 
parts of the carth, a momentary superiority 
to the freedom of the savage, und the wild 


each | beauties of Nature. We honestly recommend 


the book to our readers: 
perusal. 


is well worth the 




















not know exactly what to mske of mo—asd you 
ure not without your apprebensions, T ean pere 
ceive that, though you try to conceal them— But 
never mind, I am a safé person to sit near— 
sometimes. Iam to-day. This is one of my lucid 
intervals, I'm much better, thanks to my keeper. 
‘There he Is, om the other aide of the table—the 
tall man in black," (pointing out Mr. Bennet,) “a 
highly reapectable kind of person. 1 came with 
him hery for change of air. How do you think E 
look at present?” —Caroline could not answer 
him for lsughing.—“ Nay,” said he, “it is cruel 
to langh on such a subject. It is very hard that 
you should do that, and misrepresent my meaning 
too,” —“ Well then,” said Caroline, resuming a 
respectable portion of gravity, “that I may not be 
guilty of that again, what accompliakinents do you 
allow to be tolerable?" — “Lot me seo,” said he, 
with w Jook of condderstions “you may play a 
‘waltz with one hand, and dance as little as you 
think convenient, You may draw caricatures of 
‘Your intimate friends. You may not sing a note of 
Ronsini; nor sketch gate-poats and donkeys after 
nature, You may ait to a harp, but yoa peed not 
play jt, You must not paint miniatures nor copy 
Swiss costumes, But you may manufacture any 
thing —from x cap down to a pair of shoes—al- 
ways remembering that the less useful your work 
the better, Can you remember all this? "—*1 
do not know," xtid she, “it comprehends so much ; 
nd T am rather puzzled between the ‘mays * and 
‘must nots? However, it seems, according to 
your code, that rery little is to be required of me; 
for you have not mentioned any thing that I 
positively must do.""=—"Ah, well, I can reduce all 
to a very amalf compass. You must be an are 
cherens in the aummer, and a skater in the winter, 
and play well at billiards all the year; and if you 
do these extremly well, my admiration will hare 
no bounds.” —*I believe I must forfeit all claim 
to your admiration then, for unfortunately I am 
not so gifted."”—* Then you must place it to the 
account of your other gifis.”—“ Certainly —when 
it comes.” —* Oh! it ix sure to come, as you well 
know: bat, nevertheless, T like that incredulous 
look extremely,” — He then turned away, thinking 
probably that he had paid her the compliment of 
sufficient attention, and began a conversation with 
the Duchess, which was carried on in much a well- 
regulated under-tone, as to be perfectly inaudible 
to any but themselves.’ — (pp. £2—90.) 


‘Tho bustling importance of Sir Thomas 
Jermyn, the fat Duke and his right-hand 
man the blunt toad-eater, Mr. Charlecote, 
a loud noisy sportsman, and Lady Jermyn’s 
worldly prudence, are all displayed and 


managed with consideruble skill and great 
EE 


power of amusing, One little sin against 
good taste, our author sometimes commits 
—an error from which Sir Walter Scott is 
notexempt. We mean the humour of giving 
characteristic names to persons and places; 
for instance, Sir Thomay Jermyn is Member 
of Parliament for the town of Rottenboro 
‘This very easy and appellative jocularity 
scems to us, we confess, to savour a little 
of vulgarity; and is therefore quite as un- 
worthy of Mr. Lister, as Dr. Dryasdust is 
of Sir Walter Scott. The plainget names 
which can be found (Smith, Thomson, John- 
son, and Simson, always excepted), are the 
best for novels. Lord Chesterton we have 
often met with; and suffered a good deal 
from his Lordship: a heavy, pompous, med- 
dling peer, occupying a great share of the 
conversation — saying things in ten words 
which required only two, and evidently con 
vincod that he is making n great impression; 
a large man, with a lunge bead, and very 
landed manner; knowing enough to torment 
his fellow creatures, not to instruct them— 
the ridicule of young ladies, and the natural 
butt and target of wit. It is easy to talk 
of carnivorous animals und beasts of prey; 
but does each a man, who lays waste a whole 
of civilised beings by prosing, reflect 
upon the joys he spoils, and the misery he 
creates, in the course of his life? and that 
any one who listens to him through polite- 
ness, would prefer toothache or earache to 
his conversation? Docs he consider the 
extreme uneasiness which ensues, when the 
company have discovered a man to be an 
extremely absurd person, at the same time 
that it is absolutely impossible to convey, 
by words or manner, the most distant sue 
picion of the discovery? And then, who 
punishes this bore? What sessions and 
what asyizes for him? What bill is found 
against him? Who indicts him? When 
the judges have gone their vernal and au- 
tumnal rounds—the sheep-stealer disap- 
pears —the awindler gets ready for the Bay 
—the solid parts of the murderer are pre- 
served in anatomical collections, But, after 
twenty years of crime, the bore is discovered 
in thesame house, in the same attitude, eating 




















HAMILTON'S METHOD OF TEACHING LANGUAGES, 


may have deserved it; but he could not 
have founded the Roman Empire after 10 
distressing an accident, 


HAMILTON'S METHOD OF TEACHING 
LANGUAGES. (E. Review, 1825.) 

1. The Gospel of St. John, in Latin, oxkapted to the 

Hamiltonian System, by an Analytical and Inter 

ineary Translution. Executed under the im- 
mediate Direction of James Hamilton. London, 
1834, 

%. The Gospel af St. Sohn, astopted to the Hamit= 
tomian System, by an Analytical and foterlineary 
‘Tromalation from the Ptubian, with fell Instructions 
(for its une, even by those sho are wholly ignorant 
‘of the Language. For the Ue of Schools By 
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We have nothing whatever to do with Mr, 
Hamilton personally. He may be the wisest 
or the weakest of men; most dexterous or 
most unsuccessful in the exhibition of his 
system ; modest and proper, or prurient and 
preposterous in its commendation;—by none 
of these considerations is bis system itself 
affected. 

‘The proprietor of Ching’s Lozenges must 
necessarily have recourse to a newspaper, to 
rescue from oblivion the merit of his vermi- 
faye medicines, In the same manner, the 
Amboyna tooth-powder must depend upon 
the Herald and the Morning Post. Unfor- 
tunately, the system of Mr. Hamilton has 
been introduced to the world by the same 
means, and has exposed itself to thone sus- 
picions which hover over splendid discoves 
ries of genius, detailod in the daily papers, 
and sold in sealed boxes st an infinite diver- 
sity of prices — but with » perpetual inelas 
sion of the stamp, and with an equitable 
discount for undelayed payment. * 

It may have been necessary for Mr. 
Hamilton to bave had recourse to these 
means of making known his discoveries, 
since he may not have had friends whose 
names and authority might have attracted 
the notice of the public; but it is a misfor- 
tune to which his systeus has been subjected, 





and a dificulty which it has still to over- 
come, There is also » singular and some= 


gress is not made. We should be curious 
to know, how poor Mr. Hamilton would 
protect himself from some swindling acholars, 
who, having really learnt all that the master 
professed to teach, should counterfeit the 
grotsest ignorance of the Gospel of St. John, 
and refuse to construe a single verse, or to 
pay a farthing, 

‘Whether Mr, Hamilton's translations are 
good or bad is not the question, ‘The point 
to determine is, whether very close inter- 
lineal translations are helps in learnit 
language? not whether Mr. Hamilton 
executed these translations faithfully and 
judiciously. Whether Mr, Hamilton’ is or 
is not the inventor of the system which 
bears his name, and what his claims to origi- 
nality may be, are also questions of very 
second-rate importance; but they merit a 
few observations. ‘That man is not the dis- 
coverer of nny art who first says the thing: 
but he who mays it so long, and x0 loud, a 
so clearly, that he compels mankind to bear 
him —the man who is so deeply impressed 
with the importance of the discovery that 
he will take no denial, bat, at the risk of 
fortune, and fame, pushes through all oppo 
sition, and is determined that what he thinks 
he has discovered shall not perish for want 
of a fair trial, Other persons had noticed 
the effect of coal gaa in producing Hight; 
but Winsor worried the town with bad 
English for three winters before he could 
attract any serious attention to his views. 
Many broke stone before Mac- 
adam, but Macadam felt the discovery more 
strongly, stated it more clearly, 
in it with greater tenacity, wielded his hara- 
mer, in short, with greater force than other 
men, and finally succeeded in bringing his 


tion, or any translation of a school-book, ix 
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it not be of advantage if the dictionary at 
once opened at the required page, and if a 
self-moving index at once pointed to the 
roquisite word? Is any advantage gained 
to the world by the time employed first in 
finding the letter P, and then in finding the 
three guiding letters PRI? This appears 
to us to be pure loss of timo, justifiable 
only if it be inevitable; and even after this 
is done, what an Infinite multitude of diffi- 
culties are heaped at once upon the wretched 
beginner! Instead of being reserved for his 


he must employ himself in diseoveri 

which of many senses which his dictionary 
presents the word is to be used; in con- 
sidering the case of the substantive, and the 
syntaxical arrangement in which it is to be 
placed, and the relation it bears to other 
words. ‘The loss of time in the merely me= 
chanical part of the old plan is immense. 
We doubt very much, if an average boy, 
between ten and fourteen, will look out or 
find more than sixty words in an hour; we 
say nothing nt present of the time employed 
in thinking of the meaning of each word 

bi 


dictionary. It must be remembered, we say 
an average boy—not what Master Evans, 
the show boy, can do, nor what Master Ma- 
earthy, the boy who is whipt every day, can 
do, but some boy between Macarthy ani 
Evans; and not what this medium boy can 
do, while his mastig us superior is 
frowning over him; but what he actually 
does, when left in the midst of noisy boys, 
and with a recollection, that, by sending to 
the neighbouring shop, he can obtain any 
quantity of unripe gooseberries upon credit. 
Now, if’ this statement be true, and if there 
are 10,000 words in the Gospel of St. John, 
here are 160 hours eaployed in the mere. 
digital process of turning over leaves! But, 
in much less time than this, any boy of aver- 
age quickness might learn, by the Hamil- 
tonian method, to construe the whole four 
Gospels, with the greatest accuracy, and the 
Most scrupulous correctness. The inter- 
Tineal translation of course spares the trouble 


and time of this mechanical labour. Tmme- 
diately under the Italian word is placed the 
English word. The unknown sound there- 

for one that is 


and so painful is this labour to many boys, 

that it, forma an insuperable obstacle to 

to be flogged, 

It is useless to say of 

any medicine that it is valusble, if it is 86 

nauseous that the patient flings it away. 

You must give me, not the best medicine 

you have in your shop, but the best you can 
get me to take, 

We have hitherto been occupied with 
finding the word; we will now suppose, 
after running a dirty finger down many 
columns, and after many sighs and groana, 
that the word is found, We presume the 
little fellow working in the true orthodox 
manner without any translation; he is in 


the nover-sufliciently-to-be pitied stripling 
has soarcely congratulated himself upon his 
suecess, when he finds faXAw to contain the 
following meanings in Hederick's Lexicon = 
—1, Jacio; 2. Jaculor; 8. Ferio; 4. Figoy 


id | 5. Saucio; 6. Attingo; 7. Projicio; 8. Emit. 


to; % Profundo; 10. Pono: 11, Tmmitto: 
12. Trado; 13. Committo; 14. Condo; 15, 
Eiifico; 16. Verso; 17. Flecto. Suppose 
the little rogue, not quite at home in the 
Latin tongue, to be desirous of affixing Eng- 
lish significations to these various words, he 
has then, at the moderate rate of six mean- 
ings to every Latin word, one hundred and 
two meanings to the word BadAw; or if he 
is content with the Latin, he has then only 
seventeen.” 


* In addition to the other necdless difficulties 
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grammarians, overwhelmed with every 
species of difficulty disproportionate to his 
age, and driven by despair to peg-top, or 
marbles ? 


‘Taking theeo principles as a basis, the texcher 
forms his chass of eaght, ten, hoenty, or one hundred, — 
the number fs of little moment, It being as easy to 
teach a greater ni. smaller one,—and brings them 
ut once to the language itself, by reciting, with « 
loud articulate voice, the first verse thus:—Zn in, 
principio in beginning, Verbum Wont, erat was, et 
and, Ferbum Wont, erat was, epat at, Deum God, 
et and, Verbum Word, erat was, Dees God. Hay 
recited the versa once or twice himself, it is then 
recited precisely in the same manner by any person 
of the class whom he may judge most capable; the 
person copying his manner and intonations as 
much ax possible. —When the verse has been thus 
recited by six or eight persons of the classy the 
teacher recites the 24 verse in the same manner, 
which is rebited as the former by any members of 
the class; and thus continues until he has recited 
from ten to twelve verses, which usually constitute 
the first lesson of one hour.—In three lessons, the 
first Chapter may be thus readily translated, the 
teacher gradually diminishing the number of repe~ 
titions of the same verse till the 


lesson, 
‘when each member of the class translates his versa 
in turn from the mouth of the teacher; from whieh 


period ity, sizty, or even seventy, verses may be 
translated in the time of « lesson, or ove hour. At 
the aecenth lesson, it is invariably found that the 
class can translate without the assistance of the 
teacher farther than for occasional correction, and 
for those words which they may not have met in 
the preceding chapters. But, to necomplish this, 
it Is absolutely necessary that every member of the 
class know every word of all the preceding lessons; 
which S& however an easy task, the words being 
always taught him in class, and the pupil besides 
being able to refer to the key whenever he is at a 
Joas-—the key being translated in the very words 
which the teacher has used in the class, from 
‘which, as before remarked, he must. never deviate, 
—In fen lessons, it will be found that the class can 
readily translate the whole of the Gospel of St, 
John, which is called the first section of the course, 
—Should any delay, from any cause, prevent 
thom, it is im my classes always for account of 
teacher, who gives the extra lewon or lessons 
always grati.— It cannot be too deeply impressed 
on the mind of the pupil that « perfect 
every word of his first section is most important to 
the case and comfort of hie future progres, —At 
the end of fen lessons, or first section, the castor 
of my Establishments is to give the pupil the 
Fpitoma Historie Sacre, which is provided with a 


¢f | closely constructed P 


+49 
key in the camo manner,—It waa fit used in our 


the Epitome, it will bo then time to 
theory of the verbs and other words w 


by heart, — nothing 
got by rote on this system,) but that he may com~ 
prebend mor readily his teacher, who lectures on 


schools the effects of emulstion, The boys 
do not take each other's places. This, we 
think, is. sad absurdity. A cook might as 
well resolve to make bread without fermen- 
tation, as a pedagogue to carry on a school 
without emulation, It must bes sad doughy 
lump without this vivifying principle. Why 
are boys to be shut out from a class of 
feelings to which, society owes so much, and 
upon which their conduct in future life 
must (if they are worth any thing) be so 

Poet A writes verses 
to outshine poet B. Philosopher C sets ap: 
roasting Titanium, and boiling Chromium, 
that he may be thought more of than philo- 
sopher D. Mr. Jackson strives to out-gaint 
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menting that the coming race of men would 
be 


innovation, are soluble into mere jealousy 
and envy. 
But what is to become of a boy who has 
to grapple with P_ How encr- 
vated will that understanding be, to which 
every thing is made sa clear, plain, and easy! 
—no hills to walk up, no chasms to step over; 
every thing graduated, soft, and smooth, All 
this, however, is an objection to the multi- 
plication table, to Napier's bones, and to 
every invention for the abridgment of human. 
labour, There is no dread of any lack of 
difficulties. Abridge intellectual labour by 
any process you please—maltiply mechani- 
powers to any extent—there will be 
sufficient, and infinitely more than sufficient, 
of laborious occupation for the mind and 


away, in Mr. Hamilton's system; the dif- 
ference is, that every blow tells, because it 


a 
mighty folsh apopithegm of Dr, Bell 's*, 
that it is not what is done for a boy that ix 
of importance, but what a boy docs for bim- 
self. ‘This is just as wise as to say, that it is 
not the breeches which are made for a boy 
that can cover his nakedness, but the breeches 
he makes for himself. All this entirely de- 
pends upon a comparison of the time snved, 
by showing the boy how to do a thing, rather 
than by leaving him to do it for himself. 
Let the object ject ba, for example, to make a 
pair of shoes. Tho boy will effect this object 
Pinch better ifiyoc dow him how to all 
the shoes, than if you merely give him wax, 
thread, and leather, and leave him to find 
out all the ingenious abridgmenta of labour 
which have been discovered be terri. 
‘The object is to turn Latin into English. 
‘The scholar will do it much better and sooner 
if che word is found for him, than if he finds 


body of man. Why is the boy to be idle? | i 


—By and by comes the book without 9 
key; by and by comes the lexicon. They 
do come at last—though at a better period, 
But if they did not come—if they were 
uselesa, if language could be attained with- 
‘out them—would any human being wish to 
retain difficulties for their own sake, which 
led to nothing useful, and by the annihi- 
lation of which our faculties were left to be 
exercised by difficulties which do lead to 
something useful—by mathematics, natural 
philosophy, and. every branch of usefal know~ 
ledge? Can any be so anserous ns to sup 
pose, that the faculties of young men cannot 
be exercised, and their industry and activity 
called into proper nection, because Mr. Ha- 
milton teaches, in three or four years, what 
has (in a more vicious system) demanded 
seven or eight? Besides, even in the Ha- 
miltonian method it is very easy for ane boy 
to outstrip another, Why may nota clever 
and ambitious boy employ three hours spe 
his key by himself, while another boy 

only employed one? Thore is plenty of 
corn to thrash, and of chaff to be winnowed 


SF hie tinal do gabe esd aoe) 
Never be aftaid of wanting difficulties for 
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that is of any importance, Are there diffi- 
enlties enough in the old method of acquiring | guage, 
Tanguages ? Would it be better if the diffi- 
culties were doubled, and thirty years given 
to languages, instead of fifteen? All these 
arguments presume the difficulty to be got 
over, and then the memory to be improved. 
But what if the difficulty is shrunk from ? 
What if it put an end to power, instead of 
increasing it; and extinguish, instead of ex- 
citing, application? And when these effeots 
are produced, you not only preclude all 
hopes of learning, or language, but you put 
an ond for ever to all literary habits, and to 
all improvements from study, The boy who 
is lexicon-struck in early youth looks upon 
all books afterwards with horror, and goes 
over to the blockheads, Every boy would 
be pleased with books, and pleased with 
school, and be glad to forward the 

of his parents, and obtain the praise of his 
master, if he found it possible to make toler- 
ably easy progress ; but he is driven to ab- 
iat despair by gerunds, and wishes him- 
self dead! Progress is pleasure—activity 
is pleasure. It is impossible for a boy not 
to make pi and not to be active, in 
the Hamiltonian tasthodls anil this pleasing 
state of mind we contend to be more fayour- 
able to memory, than the languid jaded 
spirit which much commerce with lexicons 
never fails to produce, 

‘Translations are athe to in schools 
justly enough, when they roses 
and not translations. It is impouibte, from 
a paraphrase or very loose translation, to 
make any useful progress —they retard 
rather than accelerate a knowledge of the 
language to be acquired, and are the prin- 
cipal causes of the discredit into which trans- 
lations have been brought, as instruments of 
education. 

Iofandum Regina jabes renovare dolorem, 
Regina, jubes renovare dolorem infandum, 
Oh! Queen, thou orderest to renme grief not to be 


Ot! Que, in paruanes of your command 
‘enter upon the narrative of misfortunes almost 
great for utterance. 


‘The first of these translations leads us 





directly to the explication of n foreign lan- 
as the latter insures a perfect jgno- 
poate 
It is difficult enough to introduce any 
useful novelty in education without en- 
hancing its perils by needless and untenable 
paradox. Mr. Hamilton has made an asser- 
tion in his Preface to the Key of the Italian 
Gospel, which has no kind of foundation in 
fact, and which has afforded a conspicuous 
mark for the aim of his antagonists. 
Spprigierrtereopetr betas a = 
one sole undoviating meaning, assuming poe 
incontrovertible principle in all languages that, 
with very few exceptions, each word bas one 
meaning only, and can usually be rendered core 
rectly into another by one word only, which one 
ts representative st all 


do so long after the metaphors and associa~ 

tions which ea it into this state of activity 
ied ii jon. Why may not jubeo 

be translated pate as well ns command, or 


word can be rendered by its primary signifi~ 
cation. We shall allow him, however, to 
detail his own method of making the trans- 
Jution in question, 
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‘The imperfections of the old system pro- 
coed in a great measure from a bad and 
improvident accumulation of difficulties, 
which must all perhaps, though in a less 
degree, at one time or another be encoun- 
tered, but which may be, and in the Hamil 
tonian system are, much more wisely distri- 
buted. “A boy who sits down to Greek 
with lexicon and grammar, has to master an 
unknown character of an unknown Ii 
—to look out words in a lexicon, in the use 
of which he is inexpert—to guess, by many 
trials, in which of the numerous senses de~ 
tailed in the lexicon he is to use the word— 
to attend to the inflexions of cases and tense 
—to become acquainted with the syntax of 
the language—and to become acquainted 


with these inflexions and this syntax from 
books written in foreign languages, and full 
of the most absurd and barbarous terms, 
and this at the tenderest age, when the 

dis utterly unfit to grapple with any 
great difficulty ; and the 


who revolts 
at all this folly and absurdity, is set down 
for a dunce, and must go into a marching 
regiment, or on board a man of war! The 
Hamiltonian pupil has his word looked out 
for him, its proper senee ascertained, the 
case of the substantive, the inflexions of 
the verb pointed out, and the syntaxical 
arrangement placed before his eyes, Where, 
then, is he to encounter these difficulties ? 
Does he hope to escape them entirely? 
Certainly not, if it be his purpose to become 
fa great scholar; but he will enter upon 
them when the character is familiar to his 
eye—when a great number of Greek words 
are familiar to his eye and car—when he 
has practically mastered a great deal of 
grammar—when the terminations of verbs 
convey to him different modifications of 
time, the terminations of sabstantives dif- 
ferent varieties of circumstance — when the 
oe of grammar, in short, are a confirmation 

previous observation, not an irksome mul- 


opportunity of immediate 

‘The real way of learning a ‘dad lan 
is to imitate, as much as possible, the method 
in which a living language is naturally learnt. 








7 sess of directions, heaped up bere any | spared. 


to look back and ‘nile at the rire 
of having proceeded by a number of rules 
without knowing one of them by heart, or 
being conscious that they had any rule at 
all, this isa amusement ; but 
who ever thinks of learning the grammar of 
their own tongue before they are very good 
grammarians? Let us hear what Mr, Locke 
says upon this subject : —‘ If grammar ought: 
to be taught at any time, it must be to one 
thut can speak the language already ; how 
else can he be taught the grammar of it? 
‘This at least is evident, from the practice of 
the wise and learned nations amongst the 
ancients, ‘They made it a part of education 
to cultivate their own, not forei; 
The Greeks counted all other nations barba~ 
rous, and had a contempt for their languages. 
And though the Greek learning grew in credit 
‘amongst the Romans towards the end of their 
commonwealth, yet it was the Roman tongue: 
that was made the study of their youth : their 
own language they were to make wse of, 
and therefore it was their own language they 
were instructed and exercised in, 

‘But, more particalarly, to determine the 
proper season for grammar, I do not see 
how it can reasonably be made any one's 
study, but as an introduction to rhetoric. 
When it is thonght time to put any one upon 
the care of polishing bis tongue, and of 
speaking better than the illiterate, then is 
the time for him to be instructed in the 
rules of grammar, and not before. For 
grammar being to teach men not to speak, 
but to speak correctly, and according to the 
eaten teibe tage; which is one part 
of elegancy, there is little use of the one to 
him that has no need of the other. Where 
rhetoric is not necessary, grammar may be 
I know not why any one should 
waste his time, and beat his head about the 
Latin grammar, who docs not intend to be 
a critic, or make and write de- 
spatches init, When any one finds in him- 
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harsh to the petition 
th beak tat his cous, fo Wh jor 
has committed his defence, cannot be 


statements of the prosecutor's counsel, often unin 
tentionally aggravated through zeal or miscon- 
-coption ; and it is purely with a view to the attain- 
ment of impartial justice, that the petitioners 
humbly submit to the serious consideration of the 
House the expediency of allowing every accusert 
person the full benofit of counsel, as in cases of 
misdemeanour, and acconding to the practice of the 
civil courts” 

With the opinions so sensibly and pro- 
perly expressed by these jurymen, we most 
cordially agrees. We have before touched 
incidentally on this subject; but shall now 
Bi to it a more direct and fuller examina 
tion. We look upon it as a very great blot 
in our over-praised criminal code; and no 
effort of ours shall be wanting, from time to 
time, for its removal. 

We have now the benefit of discussing 
these subjects under the government of a 
Home Secretary of State, whom we may 
(we believe) fairly call a wise, honest, and 
high-prineipled man —as he appears to us, 
without wishing for innovation, or having 
any itch for it, not to be afraid of innova- 
tion *, when it is gradual and woll consi- 
| dered. He is, indeed, almost the only person 
we remember ia his station, who bas not 


* We must always except the Catholic question. 
‘Mr. Peel's opinions en this subject (giving him 
credit for sincerity) have always bees « subject of 
real surprise tous, It must surely be some mistake 
between the Right Honourable Heman and his 
chaplain! They have been travelling and 
some of the parson’s notions have been pat up in 
Mr. Pect's head by mistake. We yet hope he will 
return them to tholr rightful owner. 


ion. 
If this petition of jurymen be a real bond 
Peep pebbles eee 
and we have no reason to doubt it —it is a 


kind making laws for themeclves, which the 
Government is at length compelled to adopt: 
ag measures of their own. The Judges and 
‘the Parliament would have on to this 
day, hanging, by wholesale, Sette rerien 

of bank notes, if juries had not ee 
weary of the continual butchery, and re+ 
solved to acquit, The proper execution of 
Jaws must always depend, in great measure, 
upon public opinion ; and it is undoubtedly 
most disereditable to any men intrusted with: 
power, when the governed turn round upon 
their governors, and say, * Your Inws gre so 
cruel, or 86 foolish, we can not, and will not, 
act upon them,’ 

‘The particular improvement, of allowing 
counsel to those who are accused of felony, 
ia 80 far from being unnecessary, from any 
extraordinary indulgence shown to English 
Prisoners, that we really cannot help suse 
pecting, that not a year elapses in which 
many innocent are not found guilty. 
How is it possible, indeod, that it can be 
otherwise? ‘There are seventy or eighty 
persons to be tried for various offences at 
the Assizes, who have lain in prison for some 
months; and fifty of whom, perhaps, are of 
the lowest order of the people, without 
friends in any better condition than them- 
selves, and without one single penny to m= 
ploy in their defence, How are they to 
obtain witnesses? No attorney ean be em- 
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of the opening counsel ; that is, he does not 


conjure the farmers in the jury-box, by the 
love which they bear to thelr children—he 
does not declaim upon blood-guiltiness 
he does not deseribe the death of Abel by 
Cain, the first murderer—he docs, not de« 
seribe scattered brains, way wounds, Lined 
features, and hair clotted with gore—he 
does not do a thousand ‘haan, which are 
not in English taste, and which it would be 
very foolish and very vulgar to do. We 
readily allow all this, But yet, if it be a 
cause of importance, it is essentially neces 
sary to our counselor's reputation that this 
man should be hung! And accordingly, 
with a very calm voice and composed man- 
ner, and with many expressions of eandour, 
he sets himself to comment astutely upon 
the circumstances, Distant events are im- 
mediately connected; meaning is given to 
insignificant facts ; new motives are aseril 
to innocent actions; farmer gives way after 
farmer in the jury-box; and a rope of elo- 
quence ia woven round the prisoner's neck! 
Every one is delighted with the talents of 
the advocate; and because there has been 
no noise, no violent action, and no conse~ 
quent perspiration, he is praised for bis 
candour and forbearance, and the lenity of 
our laws is the theme of universal appro- 
bation. In the mean time, the speech- 
maker and the prisoner know better. 

We should be glad to know of any one 
nation in the world, taxed by kings, or even 
imngined by poets (except the English), 
who have refused to prisoners tho benefit 
of counsel. Why is the voice of humanity 
heard every where else, and dieregarded 
here? In Scotland, the accused have not 
only counsel to speak for them, but a copy 
of the indictment, and a list of the witnesses. 
In France, in the Netherlands, in the whole 
of Europe, counsel are allotted as a matter 
of course. Every where elve but here, ac~ 
cusation is considered as wnfavourable to the 
exercise of human faculties. It is admitted 
to be that crisis in which, abore all others, | nor 
‘an unhappy man wants the aid of eloquence, 
wisdom, and coolness. In France, the Na- 
poleon Code has provided not only that | 





counsel should be allowed to the prisoner, 
but that, as with us in Scotland, his counsel 
should have the last word, 

At is a most affecting moment in a court 
of justice, when the evidence has all been 
heard, and the Judge asks the prisoner 
what be has to say in his defence. ‘The pri= 
soner, who has (by great exertions, Leen 
of his friends) saved up money enough to 
procure counsel, says to the Judge, ‘that be 
leaves his defence to his counsel.’ We have 
often blashed for English’ humanity to hear 
the reply. * Your counsel cannot speak for 
you, you must speak for yourself ;' and this 
is the reply given toa poor girl of eighteen 
—to a foreigner—to a deaf man—to a 
stammerer—to the sick —to the feeble—to 
the old—to the most abject and ignorant of 
human beings! It is areniy, we must say, 
at which common sense and common 


‘bed | revolt ;—for it is full of brutal cruelty, 


of base inattention of these who make laws, 
to the happiness of those for whom laws were 
made. We wonder that any juryman can 
convict under such a shocking violation of 


good feeling, and every 

good principle, Cnn a sick man find 
and nerves to speak before a large assembly ? 
—can an ignorant man find words ?—can # 
Jow man find confidence? Ts not he afraid 
of becoming an object of ridicule ?—can he 
believe that his expressions will be under~ 
seott How often have we seen a pee 
struggling sgainat the agonics of hix 
mt, and the rudenéss of his conceptions, 
and his awe of better-dressed men and bet- 
ter-tanght men, and the shame which the 
accusation has brought upon bis head, and 
the sight of his parents and children gazing 
at him in the Court, for the last ae I 

haps, and after a long absence! ‘The 
sinking in the wave does not want a helping 
hand more than does this poor wretch. But 
Mee denied to all! Age cannot have it, 

ignorance, nor the modesty of women ! | 

One hard uncharitable rule silences the de- 
fenders of the wretched, in the worst of 
human evils; and at the bitterest of human 
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COUNSEL FOR PRISONERS. 


if, instead of murdering the man, you have 
only Hbelled him, That for some reason or 
another, though utterly unknown to us, the 
original imbecility of faculties in accused 
persons is respected, and counsel are allowed. 
Was over such nonsense defended by public 
men in grave assemblies? The nator, 
too, (ax Mr. Harace Twiss justly observes) 
can cither allow or disallow counsel, by 
selecting his form of prosecution ;—as where 
4 mob bad assembled to repeal, by riot and 
foree, some unpopular statute, and certain 
persons had continued in that assembly for 
mare than an hour after proclamation to 
disperse. ‘That might be treated as levying 
war against the King, and then the prisoner 
would be entitled to receive (as Lord George 
Gordon did receive) the benefit. of counsel. 
Tt might also be treated as a seditious riot ; 
then it would be a misdemeanour, and counsel 
would still be allowed. But if government 
had a mind to destroy the prisoner effectu- 
ally, they have only to abstain from the 
charge of treason, and to introduce into the 
indictment the aggravation, that the pri- 
soner had continued with the mob for an 
hour after proclamation to disperse; this 
is m felony, the prisoner's life is in jco- 
pardy, and counsel are effectually excluded. 
It produces, in many other cases discon 
nected with treason, the most scandalous in- 
justice. A receiver of stolen goods, who 
employs a young girl to rob her master, 
may be tried for the misdemeanour; the 
young girl taken afterwards would be tried 
for the felony. The receiver would be 
punishable only with fine, imprisonment, or 
whipping, and he could have counsel to 
defend him. The girl indicted for felony, 
and liable to death, would enjoy no such 
advantage. 

Iv the comparison between felony and 
treason there mre certainly some arguments 
why counsel should be allowed in felony 
rather than in treason, Persons accused 
of treason are generally persons of education 
and rank, accustometl to assemblies, and to 
public speaking, while men accused of felony 
are commonly of the lowest of the people. 
Tf it be true, that Judges in cases of high 





treason are more liable to be influenced by 
the Crown, and to lean against the prisoner, 
this cannot apply to cases of misdemeanour, 
or to the defendants in civil cases; but if 
it be necessary, that Judges should be 
watched in political cascs, how often are 
eaves of felony connected with political dis 
affection! Ei a ‘too, has his idio~ 

synecrasies, which teas to be watched, 
es hate Dissenters—some mobs; some 
have one wenkness, some another; and the 
ultimate truth ir, that no court of justice 
is safe, unless there is some one present 
whose occupation and Interest it is to wateh 
the safety of the prisoner. ‘Till then, no 
man of right feeling can be easy at the 
administration of justice, and the punishment 
of death. 

Two men are accused of one offence; the 
one dexterous, bold, subtle, gifted with 
speech, and remarkable fur presence of mind; 
the other timid, hesitating, and confused — 
is there any reason why the chances of these 
two men for acquittal should be, as they 
are, 0 very different? Inequalities there 
will be in the means of defence under the 
best system, but there is no occasion the 
law should make these greater than they 
are left by chance or nature. 

But (it is asked) what practical injustice 
is done—what practical evil is there in the 

t aystom? The great object of all 
law is, that the guilty should be punished, 
and that the innocent should be acquitted. 
A very great majority of prisoners, we ad- 
mit, are guilty—and so clearly guilty, that 
we believe they would be found guilty 
uniler any system ; but among the umber 
of these who are tried, some are innocent, 
and the chance of establishing their inno~ 
cence is very much diminished by the pele 
vation of counsel. In the course of twenty 
or thirty years, among the whole mass of 
English prisoners, we believe many are 
found guilty who are innocent, and who 
would not have been found guilty, if an 
able and cea man bad watched over 
their interest, and their case. 


If this happen only to two or three every 
year, it is quite 9 sufficient reason why the 
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goodly portly person out of the ranks, upon 
whom all eyes are directed, and whose signs 
and motions in the performance of the ma 
nual exercise, all the soldiers follow. The 
Germans, we believe, call him a Ffugelman. 
We propose Lord Nugent as a political flu- 
gelman;—he is always consistent, plain, 
and honest, steadily and straightly pursuing 
his object without hope or fear, under the 
influence of good feelings and high principle. 
The House of Commons does not contain 
within its walls a more honest, upright man. 

We seize upon the opportunity which this 
able pamphlet of his Lordship's affords us, 
to renew our attention to the Catholic ques- 
tion. There is little now to be said ; but we 
must not be silent, or, in these days of base- 
ness and tergiversation, we shall be supposed 
to have deserted our friend the Pope, and 
they will say of us, Prostant venales apud 
Lambeth et Whitehall. God forbid it should 
ever be said of us with justice — itis pleasant 
to loll and roll, and to accumulate — to be a 
purple and fine linen man, and to be called 
by some of those nicknames which frail and 
ephemeral beings are so fond of accumulating 
upon cach other ;— but the best thing of all 
is to live like honest men, and to add some- 
thing to the cause of liberality, justice, and 
truth. 

The Letter to Lord Milton is very well 
and very pleasantly written. We are de- 
lighted with the liberality and candour of 
the Archbishop of Cashel. The charge is in 
the highest degree creditable to him. He 
must lay his account for the furious hatred 
of bigots, and the incessant gnawing of rats. 

There are many men who (thoroughly 
aware that the Catholic question must be 
ultimately carried) delay their acquiescence 
till the last moment, and wait till the moment 
of peril and civil war before they yield. 
‘That this moment is not quite so remote a9 
was supposed a twelvemonth since, the events 
now passing in the world seem to afford the 


cause, | If we are to go to war, let us do 20 
when the discontents of Ireland are at their 
greatest height, before any 
sion has been shown by the 
Does any man 
obvious a 
urged on 


Brin Cabinet 
itish Cabinet? 
RPP that so plain and 
principle has not been repeatedly 
the French Cabinet ?—that the 
eyes of the Americans are shut upon the 
state of Ireland—and that that great and 
ambitious Republic will not, in ease of war, 
aim a deadly blow at this most sensitive part 
of the British empire? We should really 
say, that England bas fully as much to fear 
from Irish fraternisation with America ay 
with France, The language is the same; 
the Americans have preceded them in the 
struggle; the number of emigrant and rebel 
Irish is very great in America; and all 
parties are sure of perfect toleration under 
the protection of America. We are asto« 
nished at the madness and folly of English~ 
men, who do not perceive that both France 
and America are only waiting for a conve- 
nient opportunity to go to war with thix 
country ; and that one of the first blows 
aimed at our independence would be the 
invasion of Ireland. 


i this matter with 

whose members vote 

ly against the Catholic question. *I 
wonder that mere fear does not make you 
give up the Catholic question! Do you 
mean to put this fine place in danger—the 
veniton—the pictures —the pheasants — 
the cellars—the hot-house and the grapery ? 
Should you like to see six or seven thou- 
sand French or Americans landed in Ire~ 
land, and aided by a universal insurrec~ 
tion of the Catholics? Is it worth your 
while to run the rick of their success? 


strongest proof. The truth is, that the dis- | i 


affected state of Ireland is a standing pre- 
miom for war with every cabinet in Europe 
which has the most distant intention of 
quarrelling with this country for any other 
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it for granted that you postess, and that 

every body supposes you to possess, the 

vulgar attribute of personal courage; but 

do not draw your sword like a fool, from 

the unfounded apprebension of being called 
cownrd. 


a 

‘We have great hopes of the Duke of 
Clarence. Whatever else ho may be, he is 
not a bigot—not a person who thinks it 
necessary to show respect to his royal father, 
by prolonging the miseries and ineapacities 
of six millions of people. If he ascend the 
throne of these realms, he must stand the 
fire of a few weeks’ clamour and unpopn- 
larity, If the measure be passed by the end 
‘of May, we can promise his Royal Highness 
it will utterly be forgotten before the end of 
June, Of all human nonsense, it is surely 
the greatest to talk of respect to the late 
king — respect to the memory of the Duke 
of York = by not voting for the Catholic 
question, Bad enough to burn widows when 
the husband dies—bad enough to burn 


horses, dogs, butlers, footmen, and coach- 
men, on the funeral pile of a Scythian war- 
but to offer up the happiness of seven 


of people to the of the 

certainly the most insane sepulchral 
oblation of which history makes mention, 
a best compliment to these deceased 
| princes, is to remember their real good 
qualities, and to forget (ax soon as we can 
| forget it) that these good qualities were 
tarnished by limited and mistaken views of 
religious liberty. 

Persecuting gentlemen forget the expense 
of persecution; whereas, of all Iuxurics, it 
is the most expensive. ‘Che Ranters do not 
cost us a farthing, because they are not dis 
qualified by ranting. ‘The Methodists and 
Unitarians are gratis, The Irish Catholics, 
supposing every alternate year to be war, 
as it has been for the last century, will cost 
ua, within these next twenty years, forty 
millions of money. ‘There are 20,000 soldiers 
there in time of peace ; in war, including the 
militia, their numbers will be doubled —and 
there must be a very formidable fleet in 
addition. Now, when the tax paper comes 
round, and we are to make a return of the 





greatest number of horses, buggies, Lar 
dogs, cats, bullfinches, and canary birds, &c. 
and to be taxed Secantingiys late us remember 
how well and wisely our money has been 
spent, and not repine that we have 
chased, by severe taxation, the high and ex- 
alted pleasuresofintalerance and persecution. 
It is mere unsupported, and unsupport- 
able nonsense, to talk of the exclusive dis- 
position of the Catholics to persecute. ‘The 
Protestants have murdered, and tortured, 
and laid waste as much as the Catholics 
Each party, as it gained the upper hand, 
tried death as the remedy for heresy — both 
parties bave tried it in vain, 
iction is set up between civil rights 
and poli power, applied against the 
Catholics: the real difference between these 
two words is, that civil comes from a Latin 
word, and political from a Greek one; but 
if there be any difference in their meaning, 
the Catholics do not ask for political power, 
but for eligibility to political power. ‘The 
Catholics have never prayed or dreamt of 
praying, that 20 many of the Ji ‘and 
King's Counsel should necessarily be Ca- 
tholics; but that no law should exist which 
prevented them from becoming so, if a Pro- 
testant King chose to make them so. Eligi- 
bility to political power is a civil privilege, 
of which we have no more right to deprive 
any man than of any other civil privilege. 
‘The good of the State may require that all 
civil rights may be taken from Catholics ; 
but to say that eigibitity to political power 
is not a civil right, and that to tak Eee 
without grave cause would not be a gross 
act of injustice, is mere declamation, ae 
sides, what is called political power, and 
what are called civil rights, are given or 
withholden, without the least reference to 
any principle, ‘but by mere caprice, A right 
of voting is given— this is political power; 
eligibil thet the odes of Abnarman oc Base 
Director is refused — this is o civil right: 
the distinction ix perpetually violated, just 
os it has suited the state of parties for the 
moment, And here a word or two on the 
manner of handling the question. Because 
some offices might be filled with Catholics, 
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accessible. The anion among Catholics Is 
consolidated ; all the dangers of Ireland are 
redoubled; every thing seems tending to 
an event fatal to England—fatal (whatever 
Catholics may foolishly imagine) to Ireland 
—und which will subject them both to the 
dominion of France. 

Formerly a poor man might be removed 
from a parish if there was the slightest dan- 
ger of his becoming chargeable; a hole in 
his cont or breeches excited suspicion, ‘The 
churehwardens said, ‘He has cost us no 
thing, but he may cost us something; and 
we must not live even in the apprehension 
of evil” All this is changed; and the law 
now says, * Wait till you are hurt; time 
enough to meet the evil when it comes; you 
have no right to do a certain evil to others, 
to prevent an uncertain evil to yourselves.’ 
‘The Catholics, however, are told that what 
they do ask is objected to, from the fear of 
what they may usk; that they must do with- 
out that which is reasonable, for feur they 
should ask what is unreasonable. *I would 
give you a penny (says the miser to the 
beggar) if T was quite sure you would not 
ask me for half a crown.’ 





«Nothing, Tam told, is now #0 common on the 
Continent #4 ta hear our Trish policy discussed, 
‘Till of late the extent of the disabilities was bat 
little understood, and less regarded, partly because, 
having less liberty themselves, foreigners could not 
appreciate the deprivations, and partly because the 
pre-eminence of England was not ao decided as to 
draw the eyes of the world on all parts of our 
system, It was scarcely credited that England, 
that knight-errant abroad, should play the exclu~ 
sionist at home; that every where else sho should 
deelaim against oppression, buat contemplate it with= 
out emotion at her doors, ‘That her armies should 
march, and ber orators philippisg and her poets 
sing against continental tyranny, and yet that laws 
should remain extant, and principles bo operative 
within our gates, which aro bitter satin on our 
philanthropy, and a melancholy negation of our 
jrofesions Our sentiments have been so lofty, 
our deportment to foreigners a haughty, we have 
eat up such liberty and «ach morals, that no one 
could suppose that we were hypecrites Still leas 
could it be foreseen that as ® moralist, called 





Joseph Surface, kept a Little Milliner” bebind 
the screen, wo too should be found out at Fength in 
tsking Gio diversion of private tyranny after the 





most approved models for that sumusement.!— 
Letier to Lard Miltom, yp. 61. 

We sincerely hope—we firmly believo— 
it never will happen; but if it were to hnp- 
pen, why cannot England be just as hoppy 
with Ireland being Catholic, ns it is with 
Scotland being P: ian? Has not the 
Church of England lived side by side with 
the Kirk, without crossing or jostling, for 
these last hundred years? Have the Pres» 
byterian members entered into. any conspie 
racy for mincing Bishoprics and Deanevies 
into Synods and Presbyteries? And is not 
the Church of opt tenfold more rich 
and more strong than when the separation 
took place? But however this may be, the 
real danger, even to the Church of Ireland, 
as we have before often remarked, is the re- 
fusal of Catholic Emancipation. 

Tt would seem, from the frenzy of many 
worthy Protestants, whenever the name of 
Catholic is mentioned, that the greatest pos- 
sible diversity of religious opinions existed 
between the Catholic and the Protestant— 
that they were as different as fish and flesh 
—as alkali and acid—as cow and cart~ 
horse; whereas it is quite clear, that there 
are many Protestant sects whose difference 
from each other is much more marked, 
both in church discipline and in tenets of 
faith, than that of Protestants and Catholics. 
We maintain that Lambeth, in these two 
points, is quite ns near to the Vatican os it 
is to the Kirk—if not much nearer, 

Instead of lamenting the power of the 
priests orer the lower orders of the Irish, 
we ought to congratulate ourselves that any 
influence can affect or control them. Is 
the tiger less formidable in the forest than 
when he has been caught and taught to 
obey a voice, and tremble at a hand? But 
we aver-rate the power of the priest, if we 
suppose that the upper orders ure to en- 
counter all the dangers of treason and re- 
hellion, to confer the revenues of the Pro- 
testant Church upon their Catholic clergy. 
If the influence of the Catholic clergy upon 
men of rank and education is 80 unbounded, 
why cannot the French and Italian: clergy 
recover their possessions, or acquire am equi- 
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valent for them? They are starving in the 
fall enjoyment of an influence which places 
(ss we think) all the wealth and power of 
the country at their feet —an influence 
which, in our opinion, overpowers avarice, 
fear, ambition, and is the master of every 
passion which brings on change and move- 
ment in the Protestant world. 

‘We conclude with a few words of advice 
to the different opponents of the Catholic 
question. 


To the No-Popery Fool. 

You are made use of by men who laugh 
‘at you, and despise you for your folly and 
ignorance; and who, the moment it suite 
their purpose, will consent to emancipation 
of the Catholics, and leave you to roar and 
bellow No Popery! to Vacancy and the 
Moon. 


To the No-Popery Rogue. 

A shameful and scandalous game, to sport 
with the serious interests of the country, in 
order to gain some increase of public power! 





To the Honest No-Popery People. 


‘We respect you very sincerely —but are 
astonished at your existence. 


To the Base. 

Sweet children of turpitude, beware! the 
old antipopery people are fast perishing 
away. Take heed that you are not sur- 
prised by an emancipating king, or an eman- 
cipating administration. Leave a locus peni- 
tentia!—prepare a place for retreat—get 
ready your equivocations and denials. The 
dreadful day may yet come, when liberality 
may lead to place and power. We under- 
stand these matters here. It is safest to be 
moderately base—to be flexible in shame, 
and to be always ready for what is generous, 
good, and just, when any thing is to be 
gained by virtue. 


To the Catholics. 


Wait. Do not add to your miseries by a 
mad and desperate rebellion. Persevere in 
civil exertions, and concede all you can 
concede. All great alterations in human 
affairs are produced by compromise. 








NOTE. 


Mz. Sypner Surra selected from the Edin- 
burgh Review those articles he had written, 
—with the exception of twelve. 

‘These were probably omitted, because their 
subjects are already treated of in the ex- 
tracted Articles, or, because they applied 
only to the period in which they were written. 

As Mr. Sydney Smith made the selection, 
it is therefore respected and continued; but 
lest any intention of disowning these omis- 
sions should be inferred, their numbers are 
subjoined.* 


After the year 1827, the Lord Chancellor 
Lyndhurst, disregarding political differences 
between himself and his friend, presented 
‘Mr. Sydney Smith to the Canonry of Bristol 
Cathedral. As a Dignitary of the Church 
he then ceased to write anonymously. 
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‘them; and take care that you are vigilant, 
and logical in the task. 

Love the Church as well as you doy but 
you totally mistake the nature of an esta- 
blishment, when you contend that it ought 
to be connected with the military and civil 
carcer of every individual in the state, It 
is quite right that there should be one 
clergyman to every parish interpreting the 
Scriptures after a particular manner, ruled 
by a regular hierareby, and paid with a 
rich proportion of haycocks and wheat- 
sheafs. When I have Jnid this foundation 
for a rational religion in the state—when 
I have placed ten thousand well-cducated 
men in different parts of the kingdom to 
preach it up, and compelled every body to 

pay them, whether they hear them or not— 
Thave taken such measures as I know must 
always are an immense majority in 


favour of the Established Church; but I 
can go no further. I cannot set up a civil 


inquisition, and say to one, you shall not be 
a butcher, because you are not orthodox ; 
and prohibit another from brewing, and a 
third from administering the law, and a 
fourth from defending the country. If com- 
mon justice did not prohibit me from such 
a conduct, common sense would. The ad- 
vantage to be gained by quitting the heresy 
would make it shameful to abandon it; and 
men who had once left the Church would 
continue in such a state of alienation from 
a point of honour, and transmit that spirit 
to the latest posterity. ‘This is just the 
effect your disqualifying laws have pro» 
duced. They have fed Dr. Rees, and 
Dr. Kippis; crowded the congregation of 
the Old Jewry to suffocation; and enabled 
every sublapsarian, and supertapsarian, and 
semi-pelagian clergyman, to build himself a 
neat brick chapel, und live with some dis- 
tant resemblance to the state of a gentle- 
man. 


You say the King's coronation oath will | 


not allow him to consent to any relaxation 
of the Catholic laws.— Why not relax the 
Catholic Iaws as well ss the laws against 
Protestant dissenters? If one is contrary 
to his oath, the other must be #0 too; for 





the spirit of the oath is, to defend the 
Church establishment, which the Quaker 
and the Presbyterian diffur from as much 
or more than the Catholic; and yet his 
Majesty has repealed the Corporation and 
‘Test Act in Ireland, and done more for the 
Catholics of both kingdoms than bad been 
done for them since the Reformation. In 
1778, the ministers said nothing about the 
royal conscience ; in 1793* no conscience ; 
in 1804 no conscience ; the common feeling 
of humanity and justice then seem to have 
had their fullest influence upon the advisers 
of the Crowa: but in 1807 —a year, I supe 
pose, eminently fruitful in moral and re- 
ligious scruples, (a8 some years are fruitfal 
in apples, some in bops,)—it is contended by 
the well paid John Bowles, and by Mr. Per- 
ceval (who tried to be well paid), that that 
ia now perjury which we had hitherto called 
policy and benevolence! Religious liberty 
has never made such a stride as under the 
reign of his prosent Majesty; nor is thers 
any instance in the annals of our history, 
where 0 many infamous and daninable 
laws have been repealed as those against 
the Catholics which have been put an end 
to by him: and then, at the clase of this 
useful policy, his advisers discover that the 
very measures of concession and indulgence, 
or (to use my own language) the measures 
of justice, which he has been pursuing 
through the whole of his reign, are contrary 
to the onth he takes at its commencement? 
‘That oath binds his Majesty not to consent 
to any measure contrary to the interest of 
the Established Church: but who is to 
judge of the tendency of each particular 
measure? Not the King alone: it can 
never be the intention of this law that the 
King, who listens to the advice of his Par- 
Manse upon o rond bill, should reject it 

the most important of all: measures, 
Weateyee fi kas oon private judgment of 
the tendency of any ecclesiastics! bill, he 
complics most strictly with his oath, if be ix 


* These of humanity and justice were 
at some periods a little qnickened by the represen= 
tations of 40,000 armed yolunteers. 
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waking from our disgraceful drunkenness to | 
all the horrors of Mr. Perceval and Mr. 
Canning. . . . We shall now see if a nation 
is to be saved by school-boy jokes and dog- 
gerel rhymes, by affronting petulance, and 
by the tones and gesticulations of Mr. Pitt. 
Bat these are not all the auxiliaries on which 
we have to depend ; to these his colleague 
will add the strictest attention to the smaller 
parts of ecclesinstical government, to has- 
socks, to _ psalters, and to ices; in the 
last agonies of England, be will bring in a 
bill to regulate Easter-offerings ; and he will 
adjust the stipends of curates®, when the 
flag of France ia unfurled on the hills of 
Kent. Whatever can be done by very mis- 
taken notions of the piety of a Christian, 
|and by very wretched imitation of the clo- 
quence of ‘Mr. Pitt, will be done by these 
two gentlemen, After all, if they both really 
were what they both cither wish to be or 
wish to be thought; if the one were an en- 
lightened Christian, who drew from the 
Gospel the toleration, the charity, and the 
sweetness whieh it containe; and if the other 


really possessed any portion of the great une | san 
derstanding of his Nisua who guarded bim | i 


from the weapons of the Whigs, T should 
still doubt if they could eave ux Bat Fam 
| sure we are not to be saved by religious 
hatred, and by religious trifling; by any 
| psslmody, however ees or hy any perec~ 
| cution, however sharp; I am certain the 
| sounds of Mr, Pitt's voice, and the measure 
of his tones, and the movement of his arms, 
will do nothing for us; when these tones, 
‘and movements, and voice bring us always 
| declammation without sense or knowledge, 
ficule without good humour or con- 
ciliation. Oh, Mr. Plymley, Mr, Plymley, 
| this never will do. Mrs. Abraham Plym- 
| ley, iny sister, will be Jed away captive by 
an amorous Gaul; and Joel Plymley, your 
first born, will be a French drummer, 
Oat of sight, out of mind, seems to be a 








* The Reverend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has, since this was written, found time in the heat 
of the session to write a book on the stipends of 
Carates, 





ponte applies to enemies as well as 
i Because the French army was no 
longer seen from the cliffs of Dover; because 
‘the sound of cannon was no longer heard by 
the debauched London bathers on the Sussex 
const; because the Morning Post no longer 
fixed the invasion sometimes for Monday, 
sometimes for ‘Tuesday, sometimes (posi- 
tively for the last time of invading) on 
Saturday ; because all these causes of terror 


in which | the gl mt pra during the 
whole of the revolutionary war. If Austria 
or Prussia armed, doctors of divinity im- 
mediately printed those out of 
Habakkuk, in which the destruction of the 
‘Usurper by General Mack, and the Duke of 
Brunswick, are so clearly predicted. If 
Bonaparte halted, there was a mutiny, or a 
dysentery. If any one of his generals were 
eaten up by the light troops of Russia, and 
picked (as their manner is) to the bone, the 
line spirit of this country layed 


fin all its glory, What scenes oie 
did the Society for the Suppression of Vice 
lay open to our astonished eyes! trades. 
men’s daughters dancing, pots of beer carried 
out between the first and second lesson, and 
dark and distant rumours of indecent prints. 
Clouds of Mr. Canning’s cousins arrived by 


patience; stop a little; the time is not yet 
come; the mud of Poland will harden, and 
the bowels of the French grénadiers will 
recover their tone, When honesty, ee 
sens¢, and liberality have extricated ae 

of your present embarrassment, then Taras 
them as a matter of course; but you cannot 
spare them just now; don’t be in too great 
a hurry, or there will be no monarch to 
flatter, and no country to pillage; only 
Satialy ora tla aera bn! Segoe 
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compel the Scotch to change their religion 
pea foot, artillery, aad med ee 
daries, were sent out after the Presbyterian 
parsons und their congregations. The Per- 
covals of those days called for blood: this 
call is never made in vain, and blood was 
shed ; but to the astonishment and horror of 
the Percevals of those days, they could not 
introduce the Book of Common Prayer, nor 
prevent that metaphysical people from going 
| to heaven their true way, instead of our true 
| way, With a little oatmeal for food, and a 
little sulphur for friction, allaying cutaneous 
with the one hand, and holding his 
Calvinistical creed in the other, Sawney ran 
ay to his flinty bills, sung bis psalm out 
| of tune his own way, and listened to his 
sermon of two hours long, amid the rough 
‘and imposing melancholy of the tallest 
| thistles. But Sawney brought up his un- 
| breeched offspring in a cordial hatred of hia 
|| oppressors; and Scotland was as much a 
part of the weakness of England then, as 
| Ireland js at this moment. The true and 
| the only remedy was applied; the Scotch 
| were suffered to worship God after their own 
tiresome manner, without pain, penalty, and 
privation. No lightning descended from 
heaven; the country was not ruined ; the 
id is not yet come to an end; the digni- 
turies, who foretold all these consequences, 
are utterly forgotten, and Scotland has ever 
| since been an increasing soures of strength 
to Great Britain. In the six hundredth 
| year of our empire ayer Ireland, we are 
| making laws to transport 4 man, if he is 
| found out of his house after eight o'clock at 
| night. That this is necessary, I know too 
| well but tell me why it is necessary? It 
| ia not necessary in Greece, where the Turks 
| | are masters. 

"Are you aware that there is at this moment 
| a universal clamour throughout the whole of 
| Ireland against the Union? It is now one 
| month since T returned from that country ; 
I have never seen s0 extraordinary, 60 alarin- 
ing, and so rapid change in the sentiments 
of any people. ‘Those who disliked the Union 
before are quite furious aguinst it now ; 
those who doubted doubt no more: those 
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who were friendly to it have 
that friendship for the mast rooted aversion : 
in the midst of all this (which is by far 
the most alarming symptom), there is the 
strongest disposition on the part of the 
Northern Dissenters to unite with the Ca~ 
tholics, irritated by the faithless injustice 
with which they have been treated. If this 
combination does take place (mark what I 
say to you), you will have meetings all over 
Treland for the cry of No Union; that ery 
will spread like wild-fire, and blaze over 
every opposition; and if this be the case, 
there is no use in mincing the matter, Ine- 
land is gone, and the deathblow of England 
fs struck; and this event may happen ine 
stantly —before Mr. Canning and Mr. Hooke 
ham Frere have turned Lord Howick’s last 
speech into doggerel rhyme; before “the 
near and dear relations" have received an= 
other quarter of their pension, or Mr, Per- 
ceval conducted the Curates’ Salary Bill 
safely to a third reading.—If the mind of 
the Roglish people, cursed as they now are 
with that madness of religious dissension 
which has bees breathed into them for the 
purposes of private ambition, can be alarmed 
by any remembrances, and warned by any 
events, they should never forget how nearly 
Treland was lost to this country during the 
American war; that it was saved merely by 
the jealousy of the Protestant Irish towards 
the ics, then a much more insignificant 
and powerless body than they now are. The 
Catholic and the Dissenter lee ai com 
bined together against you. war, the 
winds, those ancient and unsubsidised allies 
of England; the winds, upon which English 
ministers depend as much for saving king- 
doms as washerwomen do for drying clothes; 
the winds stood your friends: the French 
could only get into Ireland in small numbers, 
and the rebels were defeated. Since then, 


their national ind: ai 

having received any single one of those ad- 
vantages which they were taught to expect 
from the sacrifice. TAH good things were to 
flow from the Union; they have none of 























wretches 
appear more doubtful than it ie at present 
to the Vice-Chancellor and his Clergy, in- 
*| flamed, as they doubtless arc, with classical: 
examples of republican virtue, and panting, 
as they always have been, to reduce the 
power of the Crown within narrower and 
safer limits, What mistaken zeal, to attempt 
to connect one religion with freedom and 
another with sl ! Who laid the found- 
ations of English liberty? What was the 
mixed religion of Switzerland? What has 
the Protestant religion done for liberty in 
Denmark, in Sweden, throughout the North 
of Germany, and in Prussia? ‘The purest 
‘religion in the world, in my humble opinion, 
‘the religion of the Church of England : 
or its preservation (so far as it is exer- 
cised without intruding upon the liberties 
of others) I am ready at this moment to 
venture my t life, and but through 
that religion L have no hopes of any other; 
yet I am not forced to be silly beeause I am 
pious ; nor will I ever join in eulogiums 
on my faith, which every man of common 
reading amd common sense can so easily 
refute. 
You haye either done too much for the 


in the United Kingdoms now pays his two= 
pence or three-pence a You may 
call these observations coarse, if you please; 
but I have no idea that the Sophias and 
Carolines of any man ‘are to eat 
national veal, to drink public tea, to wear 
Treamury ribands, and then that we are to 
‘be told that it is coarse to anknadvert upon 
this pitiful and clecmosynary splendour. If 
this is right, why not mention it? If itis 
wrong, why should not he who enjoys the 
eave of supporting his sisters in this manner 
bear tho shame of it? Every body scema 
hitherto to have spared a man who never 
any body. 
Papas ite Nie wax candles, and 
superstitions mummeries, and painted jackets 
of the Catholic priests, I fear them not. 
‘Tell me that the world will return again 
under the inflacnce of the smallpox; that 
Lord Castlereagh will hereafter oppose the 
power of the Court; that Lord Howick and 
Mr. Grattan will do each of them a mean 


;| and dishonourable action; that any body 


you should have refused them civil 
After you had enabled them to 
| acquire property, after you had conceded 
to them all that you did concede in "78 and 
| 93, the rest is wholly out of your : 
you may choose whether you will give the 
rest in an honourable or a disgraceful mode, 
but it is utterly out of your power to with- 
hold it, 

In the Jast year, land to the amount of 
eight hundred thousand pounds was purchased 
by the Catholics in Ireland. Do you think 
it possible to be-Perceval, and be-Canning, 
and be-Castlereagh, such a body of men as 
this out of their common rights, and their 
common sense? Mir. George Canning may 
laugh and joke at the idea of Protestant 
bailiffs ravishing Catholic ladies, under the 
9th clause of the Sunset Bill; but if some 
better remedy be not applied to the dis~ 





who has heard Lord Redesdale onee 
will knowingly and willingly hear him again ; 
that Lord Eldon has assented to the fact 


scruple; tell me any other thing absurd or 


incredible, but, for the love of common 
sense, lot me hear no more of the danger to 


ho hears it stated, and so docs every man 
while be is stating it. 

Teannot imagine why tho friends to the 
Church Establishment should entertain such 


government, in the nature of their endow- 
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fasuls, As secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, | if Ireland were sunk at the bottom of the 
the insolence and the ny of this country sea; that the Irish are a nation of irreclaim- 


tyrant 

passed through his hands. “Aue him if he re- 
members the consequences. Ask him ifhe has 
forgotten that memorable evening, when he 
came down booted and mantled to the House 
of Commons, when he told the House he 
was about to set off for Ireland that night, 
and declared before God, if he did not carry 
with him a compliance with all their de- 
mands, Ireland was for ever lost to this 
country. The present generation hare for- 
gotten this; but I have not forgotten it: 
om, hasty and undignified as the 
‘submission of England then was, that Lord 
Auckland was right, that the delay of a 
le day might very probably have se- 
ted the two people for ever. ‘The 

| terms submission and fear are galling terms, 
when applied from the lesser nation to the 
greater ; but it is the plain historical truth, 
the natural consequence of injustice, 

‘it is the predicament in which every country 
itself which leaves such a mass of 
discontent by its side. No em- 

| pire is powerful enough to endure it; it 
would exhaust the strength of China, and 
‘ink it with all its mandarin and ten-kettles 
» the bottom of therdeep. By refusing 
tice, now when you are strong 

to refuse them any thing more than 

, you will act over again, with the 


ipitate submission which disgraced you be= 
fore America, and before the volunteers of 
| Ireland. We shall live to hear the Hamp- 
_| stead Protestant. pronouncing such extrava- 
sant panegyrics upon holy water, and paying 
| ‘such fulsome compliments to the thumbs 
| and offals of departed saints, that parties will 
| change sontiments, and Lord Henry Petty 
and Sam Whitbread take a spell at No 
Popery. The wisdom of Mr. Fox was alike 
employed in teaching his country justice 
when Ireland was weak, and dignity when 
Ireland was strong, We are fast pacing 
round the same miserable circle of ruin and. 
imbecility. Alas! where is our guide? 
You say that Treland is a millstone about 
our necks; that it would be better for us 








felt the rod of an Orange master upon his 
back. Treland a millstone about your neck! 
Why is it net a stone of Ajax in your hand? 
T agree with you moet cordially, that, go- 
verned os Ireland now is, it would ‘be a 


the most fertile islands on the face of the 
globe, containing five millions of human 
creatures, would be one of the most solid 
advantages which could bay to this coun- 
try. Idoubt very much, in spite of all the 
just abuse which has been lavished upon 
Bonaparte, whether there is any one of his 
conquered countries the blotting out of 
whieh would be os beneficial to him as the 
destruction of Ireland would be to us; of 
countries I speak differing in language from: 

the French, little habituated to their inter- 
course, and inflamed with all the resentments 
of a recently conquered people. Why will 
you attribute the turbulence of our people 
to any causo but the right—to any cause 
but your own scandalous i epee 
you tie your horse up toa an it 
him cruelly, is Tes vichies Boonton he BO 
you? If you have plagued and worried a 
mastiff dog for years, is he mad because be 
ilies at you whenever he sees you? Hatred 
is an active, troublesome passion. Depend 


the turbulence of the Irish to incurable 
defects in their churacter, tell me if you 
have treated them as friends and equals? 


respected their religion? Have you 
Tein’ ai estima toes stele rondo one 
own? Nothing of all this. What then? 
Why you have confiscated the territorial 
surface of the country twice over: you have 
massacred and exported her inbabitants: 
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Europe, and then regain a lost character at 
pleasure, by the parliamentry perspirations 
of the Foreign Secretary, or the solemn 
asseverations of the pecuniary Rose? Be= 
lieve me, Abraham, it is not under such 
ministers ag these that the dexterity of ho- 
‘nest Englishmen will ever equal the dex- 
terity of French knaves; it is not in their 
presence that the serpent of Moses will ever 
swallow up the serpents of the magician, 
Lord Hawkesbury says that nothing is to 
be granted to the Catholics from fear. What! 
not even justice? Why not? There are 
four millions of disaffected people within 
twenty miles of your own coast. I fairly 
confess, that the dread which I have of thelr 
physical power, is with me a very. strong 
motive for listening to their claims, ‘To talk 
of not acting from fear is mere parliament 
| cant. From what motive but fear, I should 


be glad to know, have all the improvements 
| in our constitution proceeded? I question 
if any justice has ever been done to large 


masees of mankind from any other motive. 
By what other motives can the plunderers 
f the Baltic suppose nations to be governed 
intercourse with each other? If 1 

ay, Give this people what they ask because 
is just, do you think TE should get ten 
people to listen to meP Would not the 
lesser of the two Jenkinsons be the first 
to treat me with contempt? the only true 
| way to make the mass of mankind see the 
| beauty of justice, is by showing to them in 
pretty plain terms the consequences of in= 
justice. If any body of French troops land 
'|'in Ireland, the whole population of that 
country will rise against you to a man, and. 
'| you could not possibly survive such an event 
three years, Such, from the bottom of my 
soul, do I believe to be the present state of 
that country; and so far does it appear to me 
to be impolitic and unstatesman-like to con= 
cede any thing to such a danger, thot if the 
Catholics, in addition to their present just 
demands, were to petition for the perpetual 
removal of the sald Lord Hawkesbury from 
his Majesty's councils, I think, whatever 
might be the effect upon the destinies of 
Europe, and however it might retard our 











onn individual destruction, that the prayer 
of the petition should be instantly 

with. Canning’s crocodile tears shor 
move me; the hoops of the maids of honour 
should not hide him. I would tear him 
from the banisters of the back stairs, and 
plunge hint in the fishy fumes of the dirtiest 
of all his Cinque Ports, 


LETTER Vil 


Dear Anranam, 

Iw the correspondence which is passing be- 
tween us you are perpetually alluding to the 
Foreign Secretary; and in answer to the 
dangers of Ireland, which I am pressing 
upon your notice, you have nothing to urge 
but the confidence which you repose in the 
discretion and sound sense of this gentle- 
man.” Ican only say, that I have listened 
to him long and often, with the greatest 
attention; I have used every exertion in 
my power to take a fair measure of him, 
and it appears to me impomible fone 
upon any arduous topic without 

that he i eminently iieficlent in those solid 
and serious qualities upon which, and upon 
which alone, the confidence of u great coun 
try cam properly repose. He sweats, and 
labours, and works for sense, and Mr. Ellis 
scems always to think it is coming, but it 
does not come; the machine can't draw up 
what is not to be found in the spring; Pro= 
vidence bas made him a light, jesting, para- 
graph-writing man, and that he will remain 
to his dying day. When he is jocular he is. 
strong, whon he is serious he is like Samipeon 
in a wig: any ordinary pereon is a match for 
him: a song, an ironical Ictter, a burlesque 


* The atteck upon virtue and morals in the 





i 


you might rest your security upon the eternal 
basis of the best feelings : this is the mean- 


ness and maidness to which nations are re- | b 


they 
elements of justice, without which a country 
can be no more secure than it can be healthy 
without air. I sicken at such policy and 
such men. The fact is, the Ministers know 
nothing about the present state of Ireland; 
Mr. Perceval sees a few clergymen, Lord 
Castlereagh a few general officers, who take 
care, of course, to report what is pleasant 
rather than what is trac. As for the joyous 
and lepid consul, he jokes upon neutral 
flags and frauds, jokes upon Irish rebela, 
jokes upon northern, and western, and 


idolatrous deputy of the slightest use. 





jissolved im grins, he reads no memorials | peach. 


upon the state of Ireland, listens to no 


| reports, asks no questions, and is the 


* Bourn trom whom no traveller returns." 


‘The danger of an immediate insurrection 
| is now, I believe*, blown over. You have 
so strong an army in Ireland, and the Irish 
are become 60 much more cunning from the 


‘| last insurrection, that you may perhaps be 


bly secure just at present from that 
but are you secure from the efforts 
which the French may make to throw a 
body of troops into Ireland? and do you 
consider that event to be difficult and im- 


| probable P From Brest Harbour to Cape 


St. Vincent, you have above three thousand 
miles of hostile sea coast, and twelve or 
fourteen harbours quite capable of con- 
taining a sufficient force for the powerful 


| invasion of Ireland. The nearest of these 


harbours is not two days’ sail from the 
southern coast of Ireland, with a fair lead~ 
ing wind; and the furthest not ten, Five 
ships of the line, for so very short a passage, 
might carry five or six thousand troops 
with cannon and ammunition; and Ireland 


* 1 know too much, however, of the state of 
Ireland, not to speak tremblingly about thi 1 
hope to God 1 am right, 








Presents to their attack a southern coast of 


Shntoct 


more than 500 miles, 


given up a question in theology to have 
saved us from such a risk, The British 


8 
@ wind blows gently 
from one quarter, it survives, if furiously 
from the other, it perishes. A stiff breeze 
may set in from the north, the Rochefort 
squadron will be taken, and the Minister 
will be the most holy of men: if it comes 
from some other point, Ireland is gone ; we 
curse ourselves as a set of monastic mad~ 
men, and call out for the unavailing satis- 
faction of Mr. Perceval's head. Such a 


sell more muslin? Is it that we may ac< 
quire more territory? Is it that we may 


next doof neighbour, and continue to 
his Catholic daughters; and these are 
measures which the honest and 
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mass of mankind the exquisite gratification 
of supposing that they are enjoying some 
advantage from which » particular class of 
their fellow creatures are excluded. We 
manage the Corporation and Test Acts at 
present much in the same manner as if we 
were to persuade parish boys who had been 
in the habit of beating an ass to the 
animal, and beat the skin of an ass stuffed 
with straw; this would preserve the sem- 
blance of tormenting without the reality, 
und keep boy and beast in good humour. 
a imagine that a provision 
lergy affects the Sth article 


Lares dition than that in which it now 
w proctor in Ireland collects his 

Beg a blunderbuss, and carries his 
tenth hay-cock by storm, sword in hand: 
to give him equal value in a more pacific 
cannot, I should imagine, be con- 

a injurious to the Church of Ire- 

and what right bas that Church to 

if Parliament chooses to fix upon 


clergy 

the slightest degree injured by such pro- 
ion? On the contrary, is it posible to 
fer a more serious benefit upon that 
burch, than by quieting and contenting 


hose who are at work for its destruction P 
It is impossible to think of the affairs of 
Ireland without being foreibly struck with 
he parallel of Hungary. Of her seven mil- 
lion! inhabitants, one half were Protes- 
tants, Calvinists, and Lutherans, many of 
| the Greck Church, and many Jew: 
| was the state of their religious dissensions, 
that Mahomet had often been called in to 
| the aid of Calvin, and the crescent often 
| glittered on the walls of Buda and of Pres 
‘burg. At last, in 1791, during the most 
violent crisis of disturbance, a diet was 
called, and by # great majority of voices a 
prea il vecured to all the 
contending sects the fullest and freest exer 
cise of religious worship and education; or- 
dained (let it be heard in Hampstead) that 








churches and chapels should be erected for 
all on the most perfectly equal terms; that 
the Protestants of both confessions should 


proaches nearer to our own than any other, 
having a Roman Catholic establishment of 
great wealth and power, and under the ine 
fluence of one of the most bigoted Catholic 
Courts in Europe. This measure has now 


yeara of revolution such as the world never 
witnessed, and more than equal to.a century 
leas convulsed: What have its effects ? 
When the French advanced like a torrent 
within a few days’ march of Vienna, the 
Hw rose in a mass; they formed 
what they called the sacred insurrection, 
to defend their sovereign, their rights and 


Bonaparte i 
ture of the aty et Later ‘The Romish 
hierarchy oc Hiemanay Gaiste Ui alte BS 


utionary 
such | #0 large a Leite Be of civilised Europe has 


been sacrificed, have pet ited is ee 


The whole history of ny Inada of 
the Hungarian Diet is so extraordinary, and 
such an admirable comment upon the Pro 
testantism of Mr. Spencer Perceval, that I 
must out ay to read a few short ox- 
tracts from law itself: —“The Pro- 
testants of both confessions shall, in religions 
matters, ah their own 
Sa ea 
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and the command of his guard to a Pro- 
testant Prince, Ferdinand of Wirtemberg. 
But what are all these things to Mr. Per- 
ceval? He has looked at human nature 
from the top of Hampstead Hill, and has 
not a thought beyond ihe little sphere of his 
own vi “ The snail,” sxy the Hindoos, 
“ soos nothing but his own shell and thinks 
it grandest palace in the universe.” 

T now take a final leave of this subject of 
‘Treland; the only difficulty in discussing it 
is a want of resistance, a want of something 
‘difficult to unravel, and something dark to 
illumine. To agitate such a question is to 
beat the air with a club, and cut down gnats 
with & scimitar; & prostitation of in- 
dustry, and a waste of strongth. If a man 
say, Thave a good place, and I do not choose 


to lose it, this mode of arguing upon the | that 


Catholic question I can well understand; 
but that any human being with an under- 
standing two degrees elevated above that of 

in Anabaptist preacher, should conscien- 
tiously contend for the expediency and A es 
priety of leaving the Irish Catholics in their 


‘by desth or health, And now, instead of 
the plain and manly policy of 

‘unanimity at home, by fa Alashebe | 
privileges, what is the ignorant, arrogant, 
and wicked system which has been pursued ? 
Such s career of madness and of folly was, 
I believe, never run in so short a period. 
‘The vigour of the ministry is like the vigour 
of a gravedigger,—the tomb becomes more 
ready and more wide for every effort which 
they make. There is nothing which it is 
worth while cither to take or to retain, and 


kept up. Every Englishman felt proud 
of the integrity of his country; the character 
of the country is lost for ever. It is of the 
utmost consequence to a commercial people 
at war with the greatest part of Europe, 
there should be a free entry of neutrals 
into” the enemy's ports; the neutrals who 


excluded, but we have compelled them to 
declare war against us. It was our interest 
to make a good ‘or conyince our own 
people that it could not be obtained; we 


‘of subjecting us to such | have 

i the present condition of 
the world, it is utterly out of my power to 
conceive. Such a measure 2s the Catholic 
question is entirely beyond the common 
game of politics; it is a measure in which 
all parties ought to acquiesce, in order to 


| preserve the place where and the stake for 

which they play. If Ireland is gone, where 
are jobs? where are reversions? where is 
| my brother, Lord Arden? where are my 


‘| dear and near relations? The game is up, | i 


eee Spey seer 
will be sent as a present to the menagerie 
| at Paris. We talk of waiting from parti- 
cular considerations, aa if centuries of joy 
and prosperity were before us: in the next 
ten years our fate must be decided ; we shall 
know, long before that period, whether we 
can bear up against the miseries by which 
we are threatened, or not: and yet, in the 
very midst of our crisis, we are enjoined to 
abstain from the most certain means of in- 
creasing our strength, and advised to wait 





und a writer of epigrams, turned into Minis- 
ters of State, were determined to Siow 


for the remedy till the disease is removed | actually 
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English people never existed in any people 
in the world; it has been misdirected, and 
squandered upon party purposes in the most 
degrading and scandalous manner; they 
have been led to believe that they were 
Denefiting the commerce of England by 
destroying the commerce of America, that 
they were defending their Sovereign by 
perpetuating the bigoted oppression of their 
fellow-subjects ; their rulers and their guides 
have told them that they would equal the 
vigour of France by equalling her atrocity ; 
and they have gone on wasting that opu- 
lence, patience, and courage, which, if hus- 
panded by prudent and moderate counsels, 
might have proved the salvation of man- 

kind. The same policy of turning the good 
qualities of Englishmen to their own de- 
struction, which made Mr. Pitt omnipotent, 
continues his power to those who resemble 
him only in his vices; advantage is taken of 
the loyalty of Englishmen to make them 








meanly submissive; their piety is turned 
into persecution, their courage into useless 
and obstinate contention; they are plun- 
dered because they are ready to pay, and 
soothed into asinine stupidity because they 
are full of virtuous patience. If England 
must perish at last, 0 let it be; that event 
is in the hands of God; we must dry up our 
tears and submit. But that England should 
perish swindling and stealing ; that it should 
perish waging war against lazar houses and 
hospitals; that it should perish persecuting 
with monastic bigotry ; that it should calmly 
give itself up to be ruined by the flashy 
of one man, and the narrow fana- 
ticism of another; these events are within 
the power of human beings, and I did not 
think that the magnanimity of Englishmen 
would ever stoop to such degradations. 


Longam vale! 
Peter Prruier. 
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piety and charity ;— a land of churches, and 
hospitals, and altars;—a nation of good 
Samaritans ;—a people of universal com- 
passion. All lands, all seas, have heard we 
are brave. We have just sheathed that 
sword which defended the world; we have 
just laid down that buckler which covered 
the nations of the earth. God blesses the 
soil with fertility ; English looms labour for 
every climate. All the waters of the globe 
are covered with English ships. We are 
softened by fine arts, civilised by human lite- 
rature, instructed by deep science; and 
every people, as they break their feudal 
chains, look to the founders and fathers of 
freedom for examples which may animate, 
and rules which may guide. If everanation 
was happy, if ever a nation was visibly 
blessed by God—if ever a nation was 
honoured abroad, and left at home under a 





government (which we can now conscien- 
tiously call a liberal government) to the full 
career of talent, industry, and vigour, we 
aré at this moment that people — and this is 
our happy lot.— First the Gospel has done 
it, and then Justice has done it ; and he who 
thinks it his duty to labour that this happy 
condition of existence may remain, must 
guard the piety of these times, and he must 
watch over the spirit of Justice which exists 
in these times. First, he must take care 
that the altars of God are not polluted, that 
the Christian faith is retained in purity and 
in perfection: and then turning to human 
affairs, let him strive for spotless, incorrup- 
tible Justice ;—praising, honouring, and 
loving the just Judge, and abhorring, as the 
worst enemy of mankind, him who is placed 
there to “judge after the law, and who 
mites contrary to the law.” 











THE LAWYER THAT TEMPTED CHRIST. 


A SERMON 
PREACHED IN THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF SAINT PETER, YORK, 


BETORE 


THE HON. SIR JOHN BAYLEY, KNT., 
ONE OF IIS MAJNSTY'S JUSTICES OF THE COURT OF KING'S DENCH, 


axe 


THE HON, SIR JOHN BULLOCK, KENT, 
ONE OF HIS MAJESTY'S BARONS OF THE COURT OF EXCHEQUER, 


Avover I. 1824, 


Loxs, x. 26, 
AND, BEMOLD, A CERTAIN LAWYER stoop UT, 


AND TEMPTED WIM, SAYING, “MASPER, WHAT 
SWALL 1 BO TO INKKKIT HTRRNAL LOPE?” 


Tuis lawyer, who is thus represented to 
have tempted our blessed Saviour, docs not 
seem to have been very much in earnest in 
the question which he msked: his object 
does not appear to have been the acquisition 
of religious knowledge, but the display of 
human talent, He did not say to himself, I 
will now draw near to this august Being; I 
will inform myself from the fountain of 
truth, and from the very lips of Christ, I 
will learn a lesson of salvation; but it 
occurred to him, that in such a gathering 
together of the Jews, in such a moment of 
public agitation, the opportunity of display 
was not to be neglected; full of that ine 
ternal confidence which men of talents so 
ready, and so exercised, are sometimes apt 
to feel, he approaches our Saviour with all 
the apparent modesty of interrogation, and 

ing him with the appellation of Master, 


Talking bumanly, and we must talk hu- 
manly, for our Saviour waa then acting a 





human part, the experiment ended, ne all 
oust wish an experiment to end, where 
ey val Dad OES ate ey ne 

ety, simplicity, and goodness on the other: 
Lepignere was Pepcears and one of = 
brightest lessons Gospel elicited, 
the eternal improvement of mankind. 

Still, though we wish the motive for the 
question had been better, we must not for= 
get the question, and we must not forget 
who asked the question, and we must not 
forget who answered it, and what that 
answer was. The question was the wisest 
and best that ever came from the month of 
man; the man who asked it was the very 
person who ought to have asked it; 9 man 
overwhelmed, probably, with the intrigues, 
the bustle, and business of life, and there~ 
fore most likely to forget the interests of 
another world: the answerer was our blessed: 
Saviour, through whose mediation, you, and 
I, and all of us, hope to live again ; and the 
answer, remember, was plain and practical ; 
not flowery, not metaphysical, not doctrinal 
but it said to the man of the law, If you wish 
to live eternally, do your duty to God and 
man ; live in this world as you ought to lives 
make yourself fit for eternity; and then, and 
then only, God will grant to you eternal life. 
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SPEECHES. 


MEETING OF THE CLERGY OF 
LEVELAND. 
Murch, 1825. 
[From the Forkshire Herald.] 


Mr. Ancupsacon, I am extremely sorry 
that the clergy of the North Riding of 
Yorkshire have abandoned that distinction 
and pre-eminence, which they have held 
over the clergy of the other two Ridings, 
in their abstinence from political discussion 
and from public meetings, on the subject of 
the Catholics. Isincerely wish that nothing 
had been done, and no meeting of any de- 
scription called. As it has been called, it is 
my duty to attend it, and certainly I will 
not attend in silence. Do not let my learned 
brethren, however, be alarmed; I am not 
going to inflict upon them a speech. I never 
attended a public political meeting before in 
my life; nor bave I ever made a speech ; 
and therefore my want of skill is a pretty 
good security to you for my want of length. 
‘There are two difficulties in speaking upon 
the subject ;— one, that the topics are very 
numerous, the other, that they are trite ;— 
the last I cannot cure, nor can you cure it; 
and we must all agree to suffer patiently 
under each other. I shall obviate the first 
by confining myself to those commonplaces 
in which the strength of the enemy seems 
principally to consist ; if they have been an 
hundred times refuted before, do not blame 
me for refuting them again, but take the 
blame to yourselves for advancing them ! 
The first dictum of the enemies of the 
Catholics is, that they are not to be believed 
upon their oath; but upon what condition 
did the parliament of 1793 grant to the 
Catholics immunity and relief. Upon the 
condition that they should sign certain 
oaths ; and why was this made a condition, 








if the oath of « Catholic is not credible? 
Or is a small subdivision of the clergy of 
the North Riding of Yorkshire to consider 
that test as futile, and those securities as 
frail, which the united wisdom of the British 
Parliament has deemed sufficient for the 
most sacred acts, and the most solemn laws? 
I am almost ashamed to ask you, (for it 
has been regularly asked in this discussion 
for thirty years past,) by what are the Ca- 
tholics excluded from the offices for which 
they petition, unless by their respect for 
oaths? If they do not respect oaths they 
cannot be excluded; if they do respect 
oaths, why do you exclude them when you 
have such means of safety and security in 
your own hands? If Catholics are so care- 
Jess of their oaths, show me some suspected 
Catholic who has crept into place by per- 
jury 3 who has enjoyed those advantages by 

own impiety, which are denied to him by 
ns justice of the law: I not only do not 
know an instance of this kind, but I never 
heard of such an instance: if you have heard 
such an instance, produce it; if not, give up 
your gratuitous and scandalous charge. But 
not only do I see men of the greatest rank 
and fortune submitting to the most morti- 
fying privations for the suke of oaths, but I 
see the lowest and poorest Catholics, give 
up their right of voting at elections, sacri- 
ficing the opportunity of supporting the 
favourer of their favourite question, and 
suffering the disgrace of rejection at the 
hustings, from their delicate and conscien- 
tious regard to the solemn covenant of an 
oath. What magistrate dares reject the 
oath of a CatholicP What judge dares 
reject it? Is not property changed, is not 
liberty abridged, is not the blood of the 
malefactor shed P Are not the most solemn 
acts of law, both here and in Ireland, founded 
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phecies of danger are slways made, and 
always falsified. The Church of England 
(if you will believe some of its members) is 
the most fainting, sickly, hysterical insti- 
tution that ever existed in the world. Every 
thing is to destroy it, every thing to work 
its dissolution and decay. If money is taken 
for tithes, the Church of England is to perish. 
If six old Catholic peers, and twelve com- 
moners, come into Parliament, these holy 
hypochondriacs tear their hair, and beat 
their breast, and mourn over the ruin of 
their Established Church! The Ranter of 
yesterday is cheerful and confident. The 
Presbyterian stands upon his principles. 
The Quaker is calm and contented. The 
strongest, and wisest, and best establishment. 
in the world, suffers in the full vigour of 
manhood, all the fears and the tremblings 
of extreme old age. 

A vast deal is said of the spirit of the 
Church of Rome, and of the claims it con- 
tinues to make. But what signify its claims, 
and of what importance is its spirit? The 
bill will refuse all office to Catholics, who 
will not, by the most solemn oath, restrain 
this spirit, and abjure their claims. What 
establishment can muzzle its fools and 
lunatics? No one who will not abjure 
these Catholic follies can take any thing by 
Catholic emancipation. The bill which 
emancipates, is not a bill to emancipate all 
Catholics; but only to emancipate those 
who will prove to us, by the most solemn 
obligations, that they are wise and moderate 
Catholics. 

I conclude, Sir, remarks which, upon 
such a subject, might be carried to almost 
any extent, with presenting to you a petition 
to Parliament, and recommending it for the 
adoption of this meeting. And upon this 
petition, I beg leave to say a few words: — 
Iam the writer of the petition I lay before 
you; and I have endeavoured to make it 
as mild and moderate as I possibly could. 
If I had consulted my own opinions alone, 
should have said, that the disabling laws 
against the Catholics were a disgrace to the 
statute-book, and that every principle of 
| justice, prudence, and humanity, called for 














their immediate repeal; but he who wishes 
to do any thing useful in this world, must 
consult the opinions of others as well as his 
own. I knew very well if I bad ps 

such a petition to my excellent friends, the 
Archdeacon and Mr. William Vernon, it 
would not have suited the mildness and 
moderation of their character, that they 
should accede to it; and I knew very well, 
that without the authority of their names, 
I could have done nothing. The present 
petition, when proposed to them by me, met, 
as I expected, with their ready and cheerful 
compliance. But though I propose this pe- 
tition as preferable to the other, I should 
infinitely prefer that we do nothing, and 
disperse without coming to any resolution. 

I am sick of these little clerico-political 
meetings. They bring a disgrace upon us 
and upon our profession, and make us hate- 
ful in the eyes of the laity. The best thing 
we could have done, would have been never 
to have met at all. The next best thing we 
can do (now we are met), is to do nothing. 
The third choice is to take my petition. ‘The 
fourth, last, and worst, to adopt your own. 
‘The wisest thing I have heard here to-day, 
is the proposition of Mr. Chaloner, that we 
should burn both petitions, and ride home. 
Here we are, a set of obscure country cler- 
gymen, at the “Three Tuns,” at Thirsk, 
like flies on the chariot-wheel ; perched upon 
@ question of which we can neither see the 
diameter, nor control the motion, nor in- 
fluence the moving force. What good can 
such meetings do? They emanate from 
local conceit, advertise local ignorance; 
make men, who are venerable by their pro- 
fession, ridiculous by their pretensions, and 
swell that mass of paper lumber, which, got 
up with infinite rural bustle, and read with- 
out being heard in parliament, are speedily 
consigned to merited contempt. 


A PETITION 


Proposed by the Rev. Sydney Smith, at a 
Meeting of the Clergy of Cleveland, in 
Yorkshire, on the subject of the Catholic 
Question. — 1825. 


We, the undersigned, being clergymen of 





the Church of England, resident within the 
diocese of York, humbly petition your Ho- 
nourable House to take into your considera 
tion the state of those laws which affect the 
Roman Catholics of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

We beg you to inquire, whether all those 
statutes, however wise and in their 
‘origin, may not now (when the Church of 


the title to the throne undisputed) be wisely 
| and safely repealed, 

We ore stendfast friends to that Church 

which we are members, and we wish no 
law repealed which is really essential to its 
safety ; but we submit to the superior wisdom 
of your Honourable House, whether that 
Church is not sufficiently protected by its 

iquity, by its learning, by its piety, and 
by that moderate tenor which it knows #0 
| well how to presorre amidst the opposite 
excesses of mankind —the indifference of 
| one age, and the fanaticism of another. 
It is our earnest hope, that any indulgence 


'y 
you might otherwise think it expedient to 
extend to the Catholic subjects of this realm, 
may not be prevented by the intemperate 
conduct of some few members of that per~ 
suasion ; that in the great business of framing 
a lasting religious pence for these kingdoms, 


the extravagance of over-heated minds, or 
the studied insolence of men who intend 
mischief, may be equally overlooked. 

If your Honourable House should, in your 
| wisiom, determine that all these laws, which 
are enacted against the Roman Catholics, 
cannot with safety and advantage be repealed, 
we then venture to ex, an hope, that 
such disqualifying laws alone will be suffered 
to remain, which you consider to be clearly 
required for the good of the Church and 
‘State. 

‘We feel the blessing of our own religious 
liberty, and we think it # serious duty to 
| extend it to others, in every degree in which 
| sound discretion will permit, 

Nore. —This meeting was very numeronsly at~ 
tented by the clergy, Mr, Archdeacon 
and the Reverend William Vernon Harcourt (som 
of the Inte Archbishop of York), 2 very enlightened 








‘and Liberal man, were the only persons who 
‘ported the Petition, & = 


CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 


A Speech at a Meeting of 


downy ppd 7 Feshin haat 


spectable 
only to differ them, but, I am afraid, 
to stand alone among them, I would much 
rather vote in majorities, and join in this, or 
any other political chorus, than to stand un- 
assisted and alone, as I am now doing. I 
dislike such meetings for such purposes —I 
wish I could reconcile it to my conscience to 
stay away from them, and to my temperament 
to be silent at them; but if they are called 
by others, I deem it right to attend—if T 
attend, I must say what I think, If it be 
‘unwise in us to mect in taverns to discuss 
political subjects, the fault is not mine, for I 

should never think of calling such a meeti 

Ith jet ri, no ame pata 
it is as dull to me to handle such 
antes aa td to you to bear them. The 
promise on the threshold of an 
inn is entertainment for man and horse. 
—If tl be any truth in any part of this 
sentence at the Tiger, at Beverley, our horses 
at this moment must certainly be in a state 
Of ect prester apricot ae ia 

who rode them. 
Tt will be some amusement, however, to 
this meeting, to observe the schism ‘which 
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Riding, has come here to oppose me, and 
there he stands, breathing war and ven- 
geance on the Vatican. We had some pre- 
vious conversation on this subject, and, in 
imitation of our superiors, we agreed not to 
make it a Cabinet question. — Mr. Milestones, 
indeed, with that delicacy and propriety 
which belongs to his character, expressed 
some scruples upon the propriety of voting 
against his rector, but I insisted he should 
come and vote against me. I assured him 
nothing would give me more pain than to 
think I had prevented, in any man, the free 
assertion of honest opinions. That such 
conduct, on his part, instead of causing jea- 
lousy and animosity between us, could not, 
and would not, fail to increase my regard 
and respect for him. 

I beg leave, Sir, before I on this 
subject, to state what I mean by Catholic 
emancipation. Imean eligibility of Catholics 
to all civil offices, with the usual exceptions 
introduced into all bills —jealous safeguards 
for the preservation of the Protestant Church, 
and for the regulation of the intercourse with 
Rome—and, lastly, provision for the Catho- 
lie clergy. 

I object, Sir, to the law as it stands at 
present, because it is impolitic, and because 
it is unjust. It is impolitic, because it ex- 
poses this country to the greatest danger in 
time of war. Can you believe, Sir, can any 
man of the most ordinary turn for obser- 
vation believe, that the monarchs of Europe 
mean to leave this country in the quiet pos- 
session of the high station which it at present 
holds? Is it not obvious that a war is 
coming on between the governments of law 
and the governments of despotism ? —that 
the weak and tottering race of the Bourbons 
will (whatever our wishes may be) be com- 
pelled to gratify the wounded vanity of the 
Freneh, by plunging them into a war with 
England. Already they are pitying the 
Irish people, as you pity the West Indian 
slaves—already they are opening colleges 
for the reception of Irish priests. Will they 
wait for your tardy wisdom and reluctant 
liberality? Is not the present state of Ire- 
it 








it not bold out the most alluring invitation 
to your enemies to begin? And if the flag 
of any hostile power in Europe is unfurled 
in that unhappy country, is there one Irish 
peasant who will not hasten to join itP— 
and not only the peasantry, Sir; the pes- 
santry begin these things, but the peasantry 
do not end them—they are soon joined by 
an order a little above them—and then, 
after a trifling success, 0 still superior class 
think it worth while to try the risk: men 
are hurried into a rebellion, as the oxen 
were pulled into the cave of Cacus, tail 
foremost. The mob first, who have nothing 
to lose but their lives, of which every Irish- 
man has nine—then comes the shopkeeper 
—then the parish priest—then the vicar- 
general —then Dr. Doyle, and, lastly, Daniel 
O'Connell. But if the French were to make 
the same blunders respecting Ireland as Na- 
poleon committed, if wind and weather pre- 
served Ireland for you a second time, still 
all your resources would be crippled by 
watching Ireland. The force employed for 
this might liberate Spain and Portugal, 
protect India, or accomplish any great pur- 
pose of offence or defence. 

War, Sir, seems to be almost as natural a 
state to mankind as peace; but if you could 
hope to escape war, is there a more powerful 
receipt for destroying the prosperity of any 
country, than these eternal jealousies and 
distinctions between the two religions? 
‘What man will carry his industry and his 
capital into a country where his yard measure 
is a sword, his pounce-box a powder-flask, 
and his ledger a return of killed and wounded? 
Where a cat will get, there I know a cotton- 
spinner will penctrate ; but let these gentle- 
men wait till a few of their factories have 
been burnt down, till one or two respectable 
merchants of Manchester have been carded, 
and till they have seen the Cravatists hanging 
the Shanavists in cotton twist. In the present 
fervour for spinning, ourang-outangs, Sir, 
would be employed to spin, if they could be 
found in sufficient quantities; but miserably 
will those reasoners be disappointed who re- 
pose upon cotton—not upon justice—and 








jand a premium upon early invasion? Does | who imagine this great question can be put 
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le, beeause a few hundred Irish spinners 
are gaining a morsel of bread by the over 
flowing industry of the English market. 

But what right have you to continue these 
rules, Sir, these laws of exclusion? What 
necessity can you show for it? Is the =e 
ing monarch a concealed Catholic ? — Is hi 
successor an open one?—TIs there a dis- 
puted succession? —Is there » Catholic pre~ 
tender ? If some of these circumstances are 
said to have justified the introduction, and 
| others the continuation, of these measures, 

why does not the disappearance of all these 
circumstances justify the repeal of the re- 

trictions? If you must be unjust—if it 
is a luxury you cannot live without —re- 
| serve your injustice for the weak, and not 
| for the strong — persecute the Unitarians, 
| muzzle the Ranters, be unjust to a few thou- 


nise & frog, don’t galvanise a tiger. 
| If you go into a parsonage-house in the 
country, Mr. Archdeacon, you sce some- 
mes a atyle and fashion of furniture which 
jos very well for us, but which has bad ite 


ore ; it is banished to the provinces ; from 
he gentleman's houses of the provinces these 
cos of furniture, a8 soon as they are dis 
vered to be unfashionable, descend to the 
farm-houses, then to c then to the 
|| faggoteheap, then to the dunghill. As it is 
| with furniture so it ix with arguments. I 
hear at country meetings many arguments 
against the Catholics which are never heard 
|| in London ; their London existence is over 
— they are only to be met with in the pro- 
| vinces, and there they are fast hastening 
down, with clumsy chairs and ill-fashioned 
sofas, to another order of men. But, Sir, 
| as they are not yet gone where T am sure 
they are going, I shall endeavour to point 
| out their defects, and to accelerate their de- 
scent. 
Many gentlemen now assembled at the 
‘Tiger Inn, at Beverley, believe that the 


quired of them whether this tenet did or did. 
not constitute any part of the Catholic faith, 
‘The question received from these Univer- 
sities ithe most decided negative ; they denied 
that such doctrine formed any pare of 
creed of Catholics, Such peels Sir, is 
denied upon oath, in the bill now pending 
in Parliament, a copy of which I hold in my 
hand. The denial of such a doctrine upon 
oath is the i ely means by which a Catholic 
can relieve himself from his present incapa- 
cities. If a Catholic, therefore, Sir, will 
not take the oath, be is not relieved, and 
remains where you wish him to remain; if 
he do take the oath, you are safe from this 
peril; if he have no seruple about oaths, of 
what consequence is it whether this bill 
passes, the very object of which is to relieve 
him from oaths? Look at the fact, Sir. 
Do the Protestant Cantons of Switzerland, 
living under the same state with the Ca~ 
tholic Cantons, complain that no faith is 
kept with heretics? Do not the Catholics 
and Protestants in the kingdom of the Ne- 
therlands meet in onc common Parliament ? 
Could they pursue a common purpose, have 
common friends, and common enemies, if 
there were a shadow of truth in this doe- 
trine imputed to the Catholics? The reli~ 
gious altire of this last kingdom are man- 
aged with the strictest impartiality to both 
sects; ten Catholics and ten Protestants 
(gentlemen need not look so much sur- 
to hear it) positively meet together, 
ir, in the same i 
what is called the 
the kingdom of the Ne 
tremely desirous are they of preserving the 
strictest impartiality, that they have chosen 
a Jew for their secretary. THeir conduct 
has been unimpeachable and unimpeached ; 


Catholics do not keep faith with heretics ; | Beverle; 


these gentlemen ought to know that Mr. Pitt 
put this very question to six of the leading 
Catholic Universities in Europe. He ine 








wretched the condition of Ireland, if the 
Catholic docs not respect his oath. He 











| vation, 


political opinions of the Catholic 


emancipation of the laity. No pricst would 
dare to accept a salary from Government, 
unless this preliminary were settled. Iam 
aware it would give to Government a tre- 
mendous power in that country; bat I must 
choose the least of two evils. The great 
point, as the physicians say, in some diseases, 
is to resist the tendency to death. The 
great object of our day (B to prevent the 
pees of Ireland, and the consequent ruin of 


|, that no clergy- 
ld x living in the East 
wz could be mado a bishop. Many 
ntlemen here (who have no hopes of ever 
| being removed from their parishes) would 
feel the restriction of the law as a consider- 
able degradation. Weshould soon be pointed 
at as a lower order of clergymen, Tt would 
tt be long before the common people would 
| some fortunate epithet for us, and it 
ould not be long either before we should 
bserve in our brethren of the north and 
| wat an air of superiority, which would ag- 
| rravate not # little the injustice of the pri- 
Every man feels the insults thrown 
upon his caste; the insulted party falls 
‘lower, every body else beeomes higher. 
'| There are heart-burnings and recollections. 
Peace flies from that land. ‘The volume of 
Parliamentary evidence I have brought here 
is loaded with the testimony of witnesses of 
ull ranks and occupations, stating to the 
House of Commons the undoubted effects 
| produced upon the lower order of Catholics 
by these disqualifying laws, and the lively 
interest they take in their removal. I bave 
seventeen quotations, | Sir, from this evidence, 
and am ready to give any geotleman my 
references; but I forbear to read them, 
from compassion to my reverend brethren, 
who hve trotted many miles to vote against 
the Pope, and who will trot back in the 
dark, if £ attempt to throw additional light 
upon the subject. 
T have also, Sit, a high-spirited class of 








priests. 
This cannot, however, be done without the f 


will be the first to fear upon the 

of t is always the case with this 
distant valour, Most of the concessions 
which have been giren to the Irish have 
been given to fear. Ireland would have 
been lost to this country, if the British Le- 
gislatare had not, with all the rapidity and 
precipitation of the truest panic, passed those 
acts which Ireland did not ask, but demanded 
in the time of her armed associations. I 
should not think a man brave, but mad, who. 
did not fear the treasons and rebellions of 
Ireland in tne of war. 
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Every year for this half century the 
question of Reform bas been pressing upon 
‘us, till it has swelled up at last into this great 
and awful combination ; so that almost every 
City and every Borough in England are at 
this moment assembled for the same purpose 
and are doing the same thing we are doing. 
It damps the ostentation of argument and 
mitigates the pain of doubt, to believe (as I 
believe) that the measure is inevitable; the 
consequences may be good or bad, but done 
it must be; I defy the most determined 
enemy of popular influence, either now or a 
little time from now, to prevent a Reform in 
Parliament. Some years ago, by timely con- 
cession, it might have been prevented. If 
Members had been granted to Birmingham, 
Leeds, and Manchester, and other great 
towns as opportunities occurred, a spirit of 
conciliation would have been evinced, and 
the people might have been satisfied with a 
Reform, which though remote would have 
been gradual; but with the customary 
blindness and insolence of human beings, 
the day of adversity was forgotten, the 
rapid improvement of the people was not 
noticed; the object of a certain class of 
politicians was to please the Court and 
to gratify their own arrogance by treating 
every attempt to expand the representation, 
and to increase the popular influence, with 
every species of contempt and obloquy : the 
golden opportunity was lost ; and now proud 
lips must swallow bitter potions. 

‘The arguments and the practices (as I 
remember to have heard Mr. Huskisson say) 
which did very well twenty years ago, will not 
do now. The people read too much, think 
too much, see too many newspapers, hear too 
many speeches, have their eyes too intensely 
fixed upon political events. But if it were 
possible to put off Parliamentary Reform 
a week ago, is it possible now? When a 
Monarch (whose amiable and popular man- 
ners have, I verily believe, saved us from a 
Revolution) approves the measure —when 
a Minister of exalted character plans and 
fashions it—when a Cabinet of such varied 
talent and disposition protects it — when 
such a body of the Aristocracy vote for it— 





when the hundred-horse power of the Pre 
is labouring for it; who does not knc 
after this (whatever be the decision of t! 
present Parliament) that the measure is vi 
tually carried —and that all the strugg 
between such annunciation of such a pla 
and its completion, is tumult, disorder, di 
affection, and (it may be) political ruin ? 

An Honourable Member of the Honow 
able House, much connected with this tow 
and once its representative, seems to t 
amazingly surprised, and equally dissatisfie 
at this combination of King, Minister 
Nobles, and People, against his opinion : - 
like the gentleman who came home fro 
serving on a jury very much disconcerte 
and complaining he had met with eleven: 
the most obstinate people he had ever see 
in his life, whom he found it absolutely im 
possible by the strongest arguments to brin 
over to his way of thinking. 

‘They tell you, gentlemen, that you hav 
grown rich and powerful with these rotte 
boroughs, and that it would be madness t 
part with them, or to alter a constitutio 
which had produced such happy effect! 
There happens, gentlemen, to live near m 
parsonage a labouring man, of very superio 
character and understanding to his fellow 
labourers; and who has made such goo 
use of that superiority, that he has save: 
what is (for his station in life) a very con 
siderable sum of money, and if his existenc: 
be extended to the common period, he wil 
die rich. It happens, however, that he i 
(and long has been) troubled with violen 
stomachic pains, for which he has hitherti 
obtained no relief, and which really are thi 
bane and torment of his life. Now, if m 
excellent labourer were to send for a phy: 
sician, and to consult him respecting thi 
malady, would it not be very singular lan. 
guage if our doctor were to say to him 
“My good friend, you surely will not be s 
rash as to attempt to get rid of these pain 
in your stomach. Have you not grown ricl 
with these pains in your stomach P have you 
not risen under them from poverty to pros: 
perity P has not your situation, since yor 
were first attacked, been improving every 





year? You surely will not be so foolish 
and so indiscreet as to part with the pai 
in your stomach ?"— Why, what | be 


monition? “ Monster of Rhubarb! (he 
would say) I am not rich in consequence 
of the pains in my stomach, but in spite 
of the pains in my stomach; and I should 
have been ten times richer, and fifty times 
hoppier, if I had never had any pains in my 
stomach at all" Gentlemen, these rotten 
boroughs are your pains in the stomach — 
and you would have been a much richer 
and greater people if you had never had 
‘them at all. Your wealth and your power 
have been owing, not to the debased and 
corrupted parts of the House of Commons, 
but to the many independent and honourable 
‘Members, whom ithas always contained with- 
in its walls. If there had been a few more 
of these very valuable members for close 
boroughs, we should, I verily believe, have 
| been by this time about as free as Denmark, 
Sweden, or the Germanised States of Italy. 
‘They tell you of the few men of name 
ind character who have sat for boroughs; 
nothing is said of those mean and menial 
who are sent down every day by their 
aristocratic masters to continue unjust and 
unnecessary wars, to prevent inquiring into 
profligate expenditure, to take money out 
of your pockets, or to do nny other bad or 
base thing whieh the Minister of the day 


| may require at their unelean hands, What 
| mischief, it is asked, have these boroughs 
done? I believe there is not a day of your 
lives in which you are not suffering in all 
the taxed commodities of life from the accu- 


| mulation of bad votes of bad men. But, 
| Mr. Bailiff, if this were otherwise, if it really 
were a great political invention, that cities 
‘of 100,000 men should have no represen- 
tatives, because thoee re tatives were 
wanted for political ditches, political walls, 
and political parks; that the people should 
be boaght and sold like any other commo- 
‘dity; thnt a retired merebant should be 
able to go into the market and buy ten 
shares in the government of twenty millions 
of his fellow-subjects; yet, can such asseve- 











the answer of the rustic to this nonsensical | is 





democrats be met with such arguments and 
theories? Can the doubts of honest and 
limited men be met by such arguments and 
theories? The moment such a government 
is looked at by all the itis lost. It 
is impossible to explain, defend, and recom- 
mend it to the mass of mankind, And true 
enough it is, that as often as misfortune 
threatens us at home, or imitation excites us 
from abroad, political Reform is clamoured 


iy depressed 
agriculture, will all lapse into the Question 
of Reform, “Dill that question is set at rest 
{and it may be set at rest) all will be dis- 
affection, tumult, and perhaps (which God 
avert!) destruction, 

But democrats and agitators (and demo- 
crats and agitators there are in the world). 
will not be contented with this Reform. 
Perhaps not, Sir; I never hope to content 
mon whose game is never to be contented — 
but if they are not contented, I am sure 
their discontent will then comparatively be 
of little importance, I am afraid of them 
now; 1 have no arguments to answer thee : 
but I shall not be afraid of them after this 
Bill, and would tell them boldly, in the 
middle of their mobs, that there was no 
longer cause for agitation and excitement, 
antl that they were intending wickedly to 
the people. You may depend upon it such 
# measure would destroy their trade, as the 
repeal of duties would destroy the trade of 
the smuggler; their functions would be car- 
ried on faintly, and with little profit; you 
‘would soon feel that your position was stable, 
polid, and safe, ean - 

All would be it is urged, if they 
would but let the people alone. Bat what 
chance is there, I demand of these wise 
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Union, how was the Irish Union, effected ? 
The Duke of Wellington's Administration 
disfranchised at one blow 200,000 Irish 
voters—for no fault of theirs, and for no 
other reason than the best of all reasons, that 
public expediency required it, ‘These very 
same politicians are now looking in an agony 
of terror at the disfranchisement of Corpo+ 
vations containing twenty or thirty persons, 
sold to their representatives, who aro them- 
selves perhaps sold to the Government: and 
to put an end to these enormous abuses is 
called Corporation robbery, and there are 
some persons wild enough to talk of com- 
tion, This principle of compensation 
‘you will consider perhaps in the following 
instance to have been carried as far as sound 
discretion permits. When I was a young 
man, the place in England I remember as 
most notorious for highwaymen and their 
exploits was Finchley Common, near the 
metropolis ; but Finchley Common, gentle~ 
men, in the progresé of improvement, came 
«| to be enclosed, and the highwaymen lost by 
these means the opportunity of exercising 
their gallant vocation, [remember a friend 
of mine proposed to draw up for them a 
petition to the House of Commons for com- 
pensation, which ran in this manner —“ We, 
your loyal highwaymen of Finchley Common 
‘and its neighbourhood, having, at great ex- 
pense, laid in a stock of blunderbusses, 
‘pistols, and other instruments for plundering 
the public, and finding ourselres impeded 
in the exercise of our calling by the said 
| enclosure of the “said Common of Finchley, 
humbly petition your Honourable House 
will be pleased to assign to us such compen- 
sation as your Honourable House in ita 
wisdom and justice may think fit.”—Gentle- 
men, I must leave the application to you. 
‘An Honourable Baronet says, if Parlia- 
ment is dissolved, I will go to my Borough 
with the bill in my hand, and will say, “I 
know of no crime you bare committed, 
found nothing proved against you: I voted 
against the bill, and am come to fling myself 
upon your kindness, with the hope that my 
conduct will be approved, and aah 





+ 





will return me again to Parliament.” 


never to have to the good of the 
community, and we will return no one to 
Parliament who is not deeply impressed 
with the same feeling.” This, I hope, is 
the answer that gentleman will receive; and 
this, I hope, will be the noble and 

feeling of every Borough in England. 

The greater part of human improvements, 
gentlemen, I am sorry to say, are made after 
war, tumult, bloodshed, and civil commotion: 
mankind seem to object to every species of 
gratuitous happiness, and to consider every 
advantage as too cheap, which is not pur- 
chased by some calamity. I shall esteem it 
as « singular act of God's providence, if this 
greet nation, guided by these warnings of 
intory, not waiting till tumult for Reform, 


an upright minister, and blessed with pro- 
found peace. 


SPEECH AT TAUNTON. 

[Brom the Tiwmtow Courier.) 
Ma. Cnatmaax, —I am particularly happy 
to assist on this occasion, because I kn 
that the accession of the present King is 
marked and important era in English hie 
tory. Another coronation has taken place 
since I have been in the world, but I never 


T | assisted at its celebration. T saw in it a 


change of masters, not a change of system, 
I did not understand the Joy which i oocac 
sioned. I did not feel it, and I did not 
counterfeit what T did not feel. 

differently of the accession 


oo 
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of his present Majesty. I believe I see in 
that accession probability of serious 
improvement, and a great increase of public 
happiness. The evils which have been long 
complained of by bold and intelligent men 
are now universally admitted. The public 
feeling, which has been so often appealed 
to, is now intensely excited. The remedies 
which have s0 often been called for are now 
at lust, vigorously, wisely, and faithfully ap- 
plied. I admire, gentlemen, in the present 
King, his love of peace —I admire in him 
his disposition to economy, and I admire in 
him, above all, his faithful and honourable 
conduct to those who happen to be his minis- 
ters. He was, I believe, quite as faithful to 
the Duke of Wellington as to Lord Grey, 
and would, I have no doubt, be quite as 
faithful to the political enemies of Lord 
Grey (if:be thought fit to employ them) as 
he is to Lord Grey himself. There is in this 
no secret influence, no double minis- 
try — on whomsoever he confers the office, 
to him he gives that confidence without 
which the office cannot be holden with 
honour, nor executed with effect. He is 
not only a peaceful King, and an econo- 
mical King, but he is an honest King. So 
far, I believe, every individual of this com- 
pany will go with me. There is another 
topic of eulogium, on which, before I sit 
down, I should like to say a few words—I 
mean the willingness of our present King to 
investigate abuses, and to reform them. If 
this subject be not unpleasant, I will offer 
upon it a very few observations —a few, 
because the subject is exhausted, and be- 
cause, if it were not, I have no right, from 
my standing or my situation in this county, 
to detain you long upon that or any other 
subject. 

In criticising this great question of Re- 
form, I think there is some injustice done to 
wuthors. Men seem to suppose that a 
minister can sit down and make a plan of 
reform with as much ease and as much ex- 
actness, and with as complete a gratification 
of his own will, as an architect can do in 
building or altering a house. But a minis- 
ter of state (it should be in justice observed) 
























| works in the midst of hatred, injustice, vie 


lence, and the worst of human passions — 
his works are not the works of calm and 
unembarrassed wisdom — they are not the 
best that a dreamer of dreams can imagine. 
It is enough if they are the best plans which 
the passions, parties, and prejudices of the 
times in which he acts will permit. In pase- 
ing a Reform Bill the minister overthrows 
the long and deep interest which powerfal 
men have in existing abuses — he subjects 
himself to the deepest hatred, and encoun- 
ters the bitterest opposition. Auxiliaries 
he must have, and auxiliaries he can only 
find among the people—not the mob— but 
the great mass of those who have opinions 
worth hearing, and property worth defend- 
—a greater mass, 1 am happy to say in 
this country than exists in any other coun- 
try on the face of the earth. Now, before 
the middling orders will come forward with 
one great impulse, they must see that some- 
thing is offered them worth the price of con- 
tention; they must see that the object is 
great, and the gain serious. If you call 
them in at all, it must not be to displace 
one faction at the expense of another, but 
to put down all factions—to substitute 
purity and principle for corruption — to give 
to the many that political power which the 
few have unjustly taken to themselves — to 
get rid of evils so ancient and so vast that 
any other arm than the public arm would 
be lifted up against them in vain. This, 
then, I say, is one of the reasons why 
ministers have been compelled to make their 
measure a little more vigorous and decisive 
than a speculative philosopher, sitting in his 
closet, might approve of. They bad a mass 
of opposition to contend with, which cquid 
be encountered only by a general exertion 
of public spirit — they had a long suffering 
and an often deceived public to appeal to, 
who were determined to suffer no longer, 
and to be deceived no more. The alterna- 
tive was to continue the ancient abuses, or 
to do what they have done—and most 
firmly do I believe that you and I, and the 
latest posterity of us all, will rejoice in the 
decision they have made. Gradation has 
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which has tortured his body, I will then, 
and not till then, believe that the English 
people will return to their ancient degra- 
dation—that they will hold out their re- 
pentant bands for those manacles which at 
this moment lie broken into links at their 
feet. 


SPEECH AT TAUNTON. 
(From the Taunton Courier, of October 12th, 1881.) 


Tue Revenexy Srpney Suir rose and 
said :—Mr. Bailiff, I have spoken so often 
on this subject, that I am sure both you 
and the gentlemen here present will be 
obliged to me for saying but little, and that 
favour I am as willing to confer, as you can 
be to receive it. I feel most deeply the 
event which has taken place, because, by 
putting the two Houses of Parliament in 
collision with each other, it will impede the 
public business, and diminish the public pros- 
perity. I feel it as a churchman, because 
T cannot but blush to see so many dignita- 
ries of the Church arrayed against the 
wishes and happiness of the people. I feel 
it more than all, because I believe it will 
sow the seeds of deadly hatred between 
the aristocracy and the great mass of the 
people. The loss of the bill Ido not feel, 
and for the best of all possible reasons — 
because I have not the slightest idea that 
it is lost. I have no more doubt, before the 
expiration of the winter, that this bill will 
pass, than I have that the annual tax bills 
will pasa, and greater certainty than this no 
man can have, for Franklin tells us, there 
are but two things certain in this world — 
death and taxes. As for the possibility of 
the House of Lords preventing ere long a 
reform of Parliament, I hold it to be the 
most absurd notion that ever entered into 
human imagination. I do not mean to be 
disrespectful, but the attempt of the Lords 
to stop the progress of reform, reminds me 
very forcibly of the great storm of Sid- 
mouth, and of the conduct of the excellent 
Mrs. Partington on that occasion. In the 








winter of 1824, there set in a great flood 
upon that town—the tide rose to an in- 
credible height —the waves rushed in upon 
the houses, and every thing was threatened 
with destruction? In the midst of this 
sublime and terrible storm, Dame Parting- 
ton, who lived upon the beach, was seen at 
the door of her house with mop and pattens, 
trundling ber mop, squeezing out the sea- 
water, and vigorously pushing away the 
Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was roused. 
‘Mrs. Partington's spirit was up; but I need 
not tell you that the contest was unequal. 
The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. Partington. 
She was excellent at a slop, or a puddle, 
but she should not have meddled with a 
tempest. Gentlemen, be at your ease—be 
quiet and steady. You will beat Mrs. Par- 
tington. 

They tell you, gentlemen, in the debates 
by which we bave been lately occupied, that 
the bill is not justified by experience. I do 
not think this true; but if it were true, 
nations are sometimes compelled to act 








without experience for their guide, and to 
trust to their own sagacity for the antici- 
pation of consequences. The instances where 
this country has been compelled thus to act 
have been so eminently successful, that I 
see no cause for fear, even if we were acting 
in the manner imputed to us by our enemies. 
‘What precedents and what experience were 
there at the Reformation, when the country, 
with one unanimous effort, pushed out the 
Pope, and his grasping and ambitious clergy ? 
— What experience, when at the Revolution 
we drove away our ancient race of kings, 
and chose another family, more congenial to 
our free principles ?— And yet to those two 
events, contrary to experience, and unguided 
by precedents, we owe all our domestic hap- 
piness, and civil and religious freedom— 
and having got rid of corrupt priests and 
despotic kings, by our sense and our courage, 
are we now to be intimidated by the awful 
danger of extinguishing Boroughmongers, 
and shaking from our necks the ignominious 
yoke which their baseness has imposed upon 
it? Go on, they say, as you have done for 
these hundred years last past. I answer it 
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ple of England for centuries. For twenty 
five long years did Lord Eldon sit in that 
Court, surrounded with misery and sorrow, 
which he never held up & finger to alleviate. 
‘The widow and the orphan cried to him, as 
vainly as the town crier cries when he offurs 
a small reward for « full purse; the bank- 
rupt of the Court became the lunatic of the 
Court; estates moulderedaway,and mansions 
fell down; but the fees csme in, and all was 
well. But in am instant the iron mace of 
Brougham shivered to atoms this house of 
fraud and of delay ; and this is the man who 
will help to govern you; who bottoms his re- 
putation on doing good to you; who knows, 
that to reform abuses is the safest busis of 
fume, and the surest instrument of power; 
who uses the highest gifts of reason, and 
the most splendid efforts of genius, to rectify 
those abuses, which all the genius and talent 
of the profession® have hitherto been «m- 
ployed to justify, and to protect, Look to 
Brougham, and turn you to that side where 
he waves his long and lean finger ; and mark 
well that face which nature has marked so 
forcibly —which dissolves pensions —turns 
jobbers into honest men—scares away the 
plunderer of the public—and is a terror to 
him who doeth evil to the people, But, 
above all, look to the Northern Earl, victim, 
before this honest and manly reign, of the 
spitefulness of the Court. You may now, for 
the first time, learn to trust in the professions 
of a Minister; you are directed by a man 
who prefers character to place, and who has 
given such unequivocal proofs of honesty 
and patriotism, that his image ought to be 
amongst your houschold and his name 
to be lisped by your children: two thou 
sand years hence it will be a Tike the 
fable of Persous and Andromeda: Britannia 
chained to a mountain—two hundred rot- 
ten animals menacing ber destruction, till 
a tall Earl, armed with Schedule A., and 
followed by his page Russell, drives thom 
into the deep, and delivers over Britannia 





« Lond Lynda is an excoptlons Tfirely 
teliave he ad no wis Uo perpetuate the abuoer of 
the Court of Chancery. 


in safety to crowds of ten-pound resters, 
who deafon the air with their acclamutions. 


Lansdowne—the genius and extensive know- 
ledge of Holland, in whose bold and honest 
life there is no varying nor shadow of change 
—the unexpected and exemplary activity 
of Lord Melbourne—and the rising parlia- 
mentary talents of Stanley. You are igno~ 
rant of your best interests, if every vou 
you can bestow is not given to such a minis 
try as this. 

‘You will soon find an alteration of be- 
haviour in the upper orders when elections 
become real. You will find that you are 
ralved to the importance to which you ones 
to be raised, Tho merciless ejector, the 
rural tyrant, will be restrained within the 
limits of decency and humanity, and will 
improve their own characters, at the same 
time that they better your condition, 


ate: 
castle is kind and obliging to his neigh 
bours, he will probably lead his neighbours ; 
if he is a man of sense, be will lead them 
more certainly, and to a better purpose. 
All this is as it should be; but the Duke 
of Newcastle, at present, by buying certain 
old houses, could govern his neighbours and 
legislate for them, even if he had not five 
grains of understanding, and if he were the 
most churlish and brutal man under heaven. 
‘The present state of things renders unneces- 

all those important virtues, which rich 

well-born men, under a better system, 
acai paige te public good. ‘The 
Duke of Newesstle (I mention him ee a 
un instance), Lord Exeter will do ns well, 
but either of those Noblemen, depending, 
not upon walls, arches, and abutments, for 
their power— but sea merey, charity, for~ 
Dearance, indulgence, and ena 
pay this price, and lead the people by their 
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affections ; one would be the God of Stam- 


ford, and the other of Newark. This union 
of the great with the many is the real 
healthy state of a country; such a country 
is strong to invincibility —and this strength 
the Borough system entirely destroys. 

Cant words creep in, and affect quarrels ; 
the changes are rung between Revolution 
and Reform ; but, first settle whether a wise 
government ought to attempt the measure 
—whether any thing is wanted—whether 
less would do—and, having settled this, 
mere nomenclature becomes of very little 
consequence. But, after all, if it be Revo- 
lution, and not Reform, it will only induce 
me to receive an old political toast in a two- 
fold meaning, and with twofold pleasure. 
‘When King William and the great and glo- 
rious Revolution are given, I shall think 
not only of escape from bigotry, but exemp- 
tion from corruption; and I shall thank 
Providence, which has given us a second 
King William for the destruction of vice, 
as the other of that name was given us for 
the conservation of freedom. 

All former political changes, proposed by 
these very men, it is said, were mild and 
gentle, compared to this: true, but are you 
on Saturday night to seize your apothecary 
by the throat, and fo say to him, “Subtle 
compounder, fraudulent posologist, did not 
you order me a drachm of this medicine on 
‘Monday morning, and now you declare that 
nothing short of an ounce can do me any 
good?” “True enough,” would he of the 
phials reply, “ but you did not take the drackm 
on Monday morning —that makes all the 
difference, my dear Sir; if you had done as 
I advised you at first, the small quantity of 
medicine would have sufficed; and, instead 
of being in » night-gown and slippers up 
stairs, you would have been walking vigor- 
ously in Piccadilly. Do as you please— 
and die if you please; but don't blame me 
because you despised my advice, and by 
your own ignorance and obstinacy have en- 
tailed upon yourself tenfold rhubarb and 
unlimited infusion of senna.” 

Now see the consequences of having a 
manly Leader, and a manly Cabinet. Sup- 











pose they had come out with a little 
fashioned seven months’ reform ; what wo 
have been the consequence? ‘The sa 
opposition from the Tories —that wo: 
have been quite certain— and not a sin 
Reformer in England satisfied with | 
measure. You have now a real Refor 
and a fair share of power delegated to 1 
people. 

The Anti-Reformers cite the increas 
power of the press—this is the very reas 
why I want an increased power in the Hou 
of Commons. The Times, Herald, Adve 
tiser, Globe, Sun, Courier, and Chronic 
are a heptarchy, which govern this countr 
and govern it because the people are 
badly represented. I am perfectly satisfie 
that with a fair and honest House of Cor 
mons the power of the press would dimini 
—and that the greatest authority wou 
centre in the highest place. 

Is it possible for a gentleman to get in 
Parliament, at present, without doing thin, 
he is utterly ashamed of — without mixir 
himself up with the lowest and basest + 
mankind? Hands, accustomed to the scente 
lubricity of soap, are defiled with pitch, ar 
contaminated with filth. Is there not som 
inherent vice in a Government, which car 
not be carried on but with such abomir 
able wickedness, in which no gentleman ca 
mingle without moral degradation, and tt 
practice of crimes, the very imputation « 
which, on other occasions, he would repel 1 
the hazard of his life? 

What signifies a small majority in th 
House? The miracle is, that there shoul 
have been any majority at all; that the: 
not an immense majority on the oth 
side. It was a very long period before th 
Courts of Justice in Jersey could put dow 
smuggling; and why? The Judges, Counse 
Attorneys, Crier of the Court, Grand an 
Petty Jurymen, were all smugglers, and tk 
High Sheriff and Constables were runnin 
goods every moonlight night. 

How are you to do without a goverr 
ment? And what other government, if th 
Bill be ultimately lost, could possibly £ 
found? How could any country defray th 














ruinous ex; of protecting, with troops 
and constables, the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Peel, who literally would not be 
able to walk from the Horse Guards to 
Grosvenor Square, without two or three 
regiments of foot to screen them from the 
mob; and in these hollow squares the Hero 
‘of Waterloo would have to spend his political 
life? By the whole exercise of his splendid 
military talents, by strong batterics, at 
Bootle’s and White's, he might, on nights 
of great debate, reach the House of Lords; 
but Sir Robert would probably be eut off, 
and nothing could save Twiss and Lewis, 

‘The great majority of persons returned 
by the new Boroughs would cither be men 
of high reputation for talents, or persons of 
fortune known in the neighbourhood ; they 
have property and character to lose. Why 
are they to plunge into mad and revolution- 
ary projects of pillaging the public creditor ? 
Tt is not the interest of any such man to do 
it; he would lose more by the destruction 
of public credit than he would gain by a 
remission of what be paid for the interest 
of the public debt. And if it is not the 
interest of any one to act in this manner, it 
is not the interest of the mass. How many, 
also, of these new Legislators would there 
be, who were not themselves creditors of 
the State? Is it the interest of such men 
to create a revolution, by destroyin, ib Sie 
constitational power of the House of 
or of the King? Does there exist in per- 
sons of that class any disposition for such 
changes? Are not all their feelings, and 
opinions, and prejudices, on the opposite 
side? The majority of the new Members 
will be landed gentlemen: their genus is 
utterly distinct from the revolutionary tribe; 
they have Molar teeth; they are destitute 
of the carnivorous and incisive jaws of po- 
litical adventurers, 

‘There will be mistakes at first, x there 
are in all changes. All young Ladies will 
imagine (as soon as this Bil is carried) that 
thoy will be instantly married, Schoolboys 
believe that Gerunds and Supines will be 
abolished, and that Currant Tarts must ulti- 
mately come down in price; the Corporal 








Poets will Spec Sgrmid REARS 
Fools will be disappointed, as they always 
are; reasonable men, who know what to 
expect, will find that a very serious good 
has been obtained. 

What good to the hewer of wood and the 
drawer of water? How is he benefited, if 
Old Sarum is abolished, and Birmingham 
Members created? But if you ask this 
question of Reform, you must ask it of a 
eS number of other mensures ? 

low is he benefited by Catholic Emanci- 
leery by the repeal of the ion und 

‘est Act, fap Revolution of 1688, by any 

great political change? by a good govern 
Serif Ta ha fied place, if many are bene= 
fited, and the lower orders are not injured, 
this alone is reason enough for tho change. 
But the hewer of wood and the drawer of 
water are benefited by Reform. Reform 
will produce economy and im ition 5 
there will be fewer jobs, and a less iavish 
expenditure; wars will not be 
in for years after the people are tired of 
‘them 5 taxes will be taken aff the poor, and 
laid upon the rich; demotic habits will be 
more commen in a country where the rich 
are forced to court the poor for political 
power; cruel and oppressive punishments 
(such ns those for night ponching) will be 
abolished. If you steal s pheasant you will 
be punished as you ought to be, but not 
sent away from your wife and children for 
seven Tobacco will be 2d. per Ib, 
cheaper. Candles will fall in price. ‘These 
Jast results of an improved government will 
be felt. We do not pretend to abolish po- 
verty, or to prevent wretchedness; but if 
esos, eeonomy, and justice, are the results 
‘a number of small benefita, or 
bt of benefits which appear small to us, 
but not to them, will accrue to millions of 
the people; and the connection between the 
‘existence of John Russell, and the reduced 
price of bread and cheese, will be as clear 
angele rer of his honest, wise, 
and nseful life to 

Don't be led away by such nonsense; all 

things are dearer under a bad [ister 
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and cheaper under @ good one. The real 
question they ask you is, What difference 
can any change of government make to you P 
They want to keep the bees from buzzing 
and stinging, in order that they may rob 
the hive in peace. 

Work well! How does it work well, 
when every human being in-doors and out 
(with the exception of the Duke of Welling- 
ton) says it must be made to work better, 
or it will soon cease to work at allP It is 
little short of absolute nonsense to call a 
government good, which the great mass of 
Englishmen would, before twenty years were 
elapsed, if Reform were denied, rise up and 
destroy. Of what use have all the cruel laws 
been of Perceval, Eldon, and Castlereagh, 
to extinguish Reform? Lord John Russell, 
and his abettors, would have been committed 
to gaol twenty years ago for half only of 
his present Reform; and now relays of the 
people would drag them from London to 
Edinburgh; at which latter city we are 
told, by Mr. Dundas, that there is no eager- 
ness for Reform. Five minutes before 
‘Moses struck the rock, this gentleman would 
have said that there was no eagerness for 
water. 

There are two methods of making alter- 
ations: the one is to despise the applicants, 
to begin with refusing every concession, 
then to relax by making concessions which 
are always too late; by offering in 1831 
what is then too late, but would have been 
cheerfully accepted in 1830—gradually to 
O'’Connellize the country, till at last, after 
this process has gone on for some time, the 
alarm becomes too great, and every thing 
is conceded in hurry and confusion. In the 
mean time fresh conspiracies have been 
hatched by the long delay, and no gratitude 
is expressed for what has been extorted by 
fear. In this way peace was concluded with 
America, and Emancipation granted to the 
Catholics; and in this way the war of com- 
plexion will be finished in the West Indies. 
The other method is, to see at a distance 
that the thing must be done, and to do it 
effectually, and at once; to take it out of 
the hands of the common people, and to 





carry the measure in a manly liberal m 
ner, 80 a8 to satisfy the great majority. 1 
merit of this belongs to the Administrat: 
of Lord Grey. He is the only Minis 
I know of who has begun a great meast 
in good time, conceded at the beginning 
twenty years what would have been ¢ 
torted at the end of it, and prevented th 
folly, violence, and ignorance, which emans 
from a long denial and extorted concessii 
of justice to great masses of human bein 
I believe the Question of Reform, or a! 
dangerous agitation of it, is set at rest f 
thirty or forty years; and this is an eterni 
in politics. 

Boroughs are not the power proceedii 
from wealth. Many men who have 1 
Boroughs are infinitely richer than tho 
who have—but it is the artifice of weal 
in seizing hold of certain localities. Tl 
Boroughmonger is like rheumatism, whi 
owes its power, not so much to the intensi 
of the pain as to its peculiar position ; 
little higher up, or a little lower down, t] 
same pain would be trifling ; but it fixes 
the joints, and gets into the head-quarte 
of motion and activity. The Boroughmong 
knows the importance of arthritic position 
he disdains muscle, gets into the joints, ar 
lords it over the whole machine by felici 
of place. Other men are as rich — but tho 
riches are not fixed in the critical spot. 

I live a good deal with all ranks and d 
scriptions of people; I am thoroughly cot 
vinced that the party of Democrats ar 
Republicans is very small and contemptibh 
that the English love their institutions. 
that they love not only this King, (wl 
would not love him?) but the kingly offi 
—that they have no hatred to the Ari 
tocracy. Iam not afraid of trusting Engli: 
happiness to English Gentlemen. I belie: 
that the half million of new voters will choo 
much better for the public, than the twen 
or thirty Peers, to whose usurped power th 
succeed. 

Tf any man doubt of the power of Refor: 
let him take these two memorable proofs 
its omnipotence. First, but for the decl: 
ration against it, I believe the Duke of We 
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lington might this day have been in office; 
and, secondly, in the whole course of the 
debates at County Meetings and in Par- 
lament, there are not twenty men who have 
declared against Reform. Some advance an 
inch, come a foot, some a yard—but nobody 
stands still—nobody says, We ought to 
remain just where we were—every body 
discovers that he is a Reformer, and has 
long been so—and appears infinitely de+ 
lighted with this new view of himself. No- 
body appears without the cockade— bigger 
or less—bat always the cockade. 
| An exact and elaborate census is called 
| for —vast information should have been laid 
upon the table of the House—great time 
should have been given for deliberation, 
All these objections, being turned into Eng- 
lish, simply mean, that the chances of 
another year should have been given for 
| defeating the Bill. In that time the Poles 
ay be crashed, the Belgians organised, 
Philip dethroned; war may rage all 
over Europe—the popular spirit may be 
diverted to other objects. It is certain}; 
provoking that the Ministry foresaw all 
‘these possibilities, and determined to model 
the iron while it was red and glowing. 
‘Tr isnot enough thata political institution 
works well practically: it must be defen+ 
; it noust be such as will bear discussion, 
| and not excite ridicule and contempt. Tt 
might work well for aught I know, if, like 
| the savages of Onelashka, we sent out to 
catch a king: but who could defend a coro- 
nation by chase? who can defend the pay- 
| ment of 40,0002. for the three hundredth 
part of the power of Parliament, and the 
resale of this power to Government for places 
to the Lord Williams and Lord Charles's, 
and others of the Anglophagi? Teach a 











million of the common people to read —and 
such a government (work it Sth so well) 
must perish in twenty years. Te is 

te pencils ig messne wacksal Gay aes 
are not other and better methods of govern- 
fing a country, It is so complicated, so 
wicked, such envy and hatred accumulate 
against the gentlemen who have fixed them- 
aclves on the joints, that it cannot fail to 
perish, and to be driven, as it é driven, 
from the country by a general burst of 
hatred and detestation. Imeant, gentlemen, 
to have spoken for another half hour, but 1 
am old und tired. Thank me for ending— 
but, gentlemen, bear with me for mnothe 
moment; one word before I end. I am 
old, but I thank God I have lived to see 
more than my observations on human nature 
taught me I had any right to expect. I 
have lived to see an honest King, in whose 
word his Ministers can trust; who disdains 
to deceive these men whom he has called 
to the public service, but makes er 
cause with them for the common good; and 
exercises the highest of aruler for 
the dearest interests of the State. I have 
lived to see a King with a good heart, who, 
surrounded by Nobles, thinks of common 
men; who loves the great mass of English 
people, und wishes to be loved by them; 
who knows that his real power, as he feels 
that his happiness, is founded on their af- 
fection. Ihave lived to sce King, who, 
without pretending to the pomp of superior 
intellect, has the wisdom to see, that the 
decayed institutions of human policy require 
amendment ; and who, in spite of clamour, 
interest, prejudice, and fear, has the man- 
Lines to carry theso wise changes into im- 
mediate execution. Gentlemen, farewell: 
shout for the King. 
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THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


War is not a Catholic to be believed on his 
oath P 

What says the law of the land to this 
extravagant piece of injustice? It is no 
challenge against a juryman, to say he is 
Catholic; he sits in judgment upon your 
life and your property. Did any man ever 
hear it said that such or such a person was 
put to death, or that he lost his property, 
because a Catholic was among the jurymen P 
Is the question ever put? Does it ever 
enter into the mind of the attorney or the 
counsellor to inquire of the faith of the 
jury? Ifa man sell a horse, or a house, 
ora field, does he ask if the purchaser be 
aCatholic? Appeal to your own experi- 
ence, and try by that fuirest of all tests — 
the justice of this enormous charge. 

We are in treaty with many of the powers 
of Europe, because we believe in the good 
faith of Catholics. Two-thirds of Europe 
are, in fact, Catholics; are they all per- 
jured? For the first fourteen centuries all 
the Christian world were Catholics; did 
they live in a constant state of perjury P 
Lam sure these objections against the Ca- 
tholics are often made by very serious and 
honest men, but I much doubt if Voltaire 
has advanced any thing against the Chris- 
tian religion so horrible as to say that two- 
thirds of those who profess it are unfit for 
all the purposes of civil life; for who is fit 
to live in society who does not respect 
oaths? But if this imputation be true, 
what folly to agitate such questions as the 
civil emancipation of the Catholics! If 
they are always ready to support falsehood 
by an appeal to God, why are they suffered 
















to breathe the air of England, or to drink 
of the waters of England P Why are they! 
not driven into the howling wilderness? 
But now they possess, and bequeath, and 
witness, and decide civil rights; and save 
life as physicians, and defend property as 
lawyers, and judge property as jurymen; 
and you pass laws enabling them to com- 
mand all your fleets and armies *, and then 
you turn round upon the very man whom 
you have made the master of the European 
seas, and the arbiter of nations, and tell him 
he is not to be believed on his oath. 

I have lived a little in the world, but I 
never happened to hear a single Catholic 
even suspected of getting into office by 
violating his oath; the oath which they are 
accused of violating is an insuperable bar- 
rier to them all. Is there a more di: 
ful spectacle in the world than that of the 
Duke of Norfolk hovering round the House 
of Lords in the execution of his office, which 
he cannot enter as a peer of the realm? dis- 
graceful to the bigotry and injustice of his 
country —to his own sense of duty, honour- 
able in the extreme: he is the leader of a 
band of ancient and high-principled gentle- 
men, who submit patiently to obscurity and 
privation, rather than do violence to their 
conscience. In all the fury of party, I never 
heard the name of a single Catholic men- 
tioned, who was suspected of having gained, 
or aimed at, any political advantage, by vio- 
lating his oath. I have never heard so bitter 








* There is no law to prevent a Catholic from 
having the command of a British fleet or a British 
army. 








a slander supported by the slightest proof. 
Every man in the circle of his acquaintance 
has met with Catholics, and lived with them 
probably as companions. If this immoral 
lubricity were their characteristic, it would. 
surely be perceived in common life. Every 
man's experience would corroborate the im 
putation ; but I can honestly say that somo 
of the best and most excellent men I have 
ever met with have been Catholics ; perfectly 
alive to the evil, and inconvenience of their 
situation, but thinking themselves bound 
the law of God and the Jaw of honour, not 
to avoid persecution hy falsehood and apos- 
tasy. But why (ns hns been asked ten thou 
sand times before) do you lay such a stress 
upon these oaths of exclusion, if the Catho- 
Tica do not respect oaths? You compel me, 
a Catholic; to make u declaration against 
transubstantiation, for what purpose but to 
keep me out of Parlinment? Why, then, 
I respect oaths and declarations, or else 1 
should perjure myself, and get into Parlia~ 
ment; and if E do not respect oaths, of what 
use is it to enact them in order to keep me 
out? A farmer has some sheep, which he 
chooses to keep from a certain field, and to 
effect this object, he builds a wall: there 
are two objections to his proceeding; the 
first is, that it is for the good of the farm 
that the sheep should come into the field; 
and so the wall is not only uscless, but per= 
nicious, The second is, that he himself’ 
thoroughly believes at the time of building 
the wall, that all the sheep are in the con- 
stant habit of Ieaping over such walls, 
first intention with respect to the sheep is 
absurd, his means more absurd, and his 
error is perfect in all its parts. He tries 
to do that which, if he succeed, will be very 
foolish, and tries to do it by means which he 
himself, at the time of using them, admits to 
be inadequate to the purpose: but I hope 
is objection to the caths of Catholics is 
disappearing ; I believe neither Lord Liver- 
pool, nor Mr. Peel (a very candid and 


are both gentlemen), nor Lord Eldon, nor 
Lord Stowell (whose Protestantism nobody 
calls in question), would make such a charge. 
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Te is confined to provincial violence, and to 
the politicians of the sccond table. I re- 
member hearing the Catholics from the 
bustings of an election accused of di 

ing oaths, and within an hour from that 
time, I saw five Catholic voters rejected, 
because they would not take the oath of 
supremacy; and these were not men of 
rank who tendered themselves, but ordinary 
tradesmen. The accusation was received 
with loud huzzns; the poor Catholics re 
tired unobserved and in silence, No one 
praised the conscientious feelings of the con- 
stituents; no one rebuked the calumny of 
the candidate, ‘This is precisely the way in 
which the Catholics are treated: the very 
same man who encourages among his par= 
tisans the doctrine, that Catholics are not to 
be believed upon their oaths, directs his 
agents upon the hustings to be very watch- 
ful that all Catholics should be prevented 
from voting, by tendering to them the oath 
of supremacy, which he is certain not one 
of them will take. If this be not calumny 
and injustice, I know not what human con= 
duct can deserve the name. 

If you believe the oath of a Catholic, see 
what he will swear, and what he will not 
swear: read the oaths he already takes, and 
say whether in common candour, or in com- 
mon sense, you can require more security 
than he offers you. Before the year 1793, 
the Catholic was subject to many more 
vexatious laws than he now is; in that year 
an act passed in his favour; but before the 
Catholic could exempt himself from his an- 
cient pains and Stites it was necessary 
to take an oath, ‘This oath was, I believe, 
drawn up by Dr. Dui, the bitter and 
implacable enemy of the sect; and it is 0 

important an oath, so little known and read 
in Englund, that I cannot, in spite of my 
wish to be bricf abstain from quoting it, 
IT deny your right to call No Popery, till 


honourable man), nor the Archbishops (who | and 


atroy, or any ways injure, any person what- 
soever, for or under the pretext of being a 
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Murphy, murdered Protestants in Smith- 
field; because Louis XIV. dragooned his 
Protestant subjects, when the predecessor 
of Murphy's predecessor was not in being; 
because men are confined in prison, in 
Madrid, twelve degrees more south than 
‘Murphy has ever been in his life; all ages, 
all climates, are ransacked to perpetuate 

the slavery of Murphy, the ill-fated victim 
of political anachronisms. 

Suppose a barrister, in defending a pri- 
soner, were to say to the judge, “ My Lord, 
T humbly submit to your Lordship that this 
indictment against the prisoner cannot stand 
good in law; and as the safety of a fellow- 
creature is concerned, I request your Lord- 
ship's patient attention to my objections. 
In the first place, the indictment does not 
pretend that the prisoner at the bar is him- 
self guilty of the offence, but that some 
persons of the same religious sect as himself 
‘are so; in whose crime he cannot (I submit) 
by any possibility be implicated, as these 
criminal persons lived three hundred years 
before the prisoner was born. In the next 
place, my Lord, the venue of several crimes 
imputed to the prisoner is laid in countries, 
to which the jurisdiction of this court does not 
extend; in France, Spain, and Italy, where 
also the prisoner has never been: and as to 
the argument used by my learned brother, 
that it is only want of power, and not want of 
will, and that the prisoner would commit the 
crime if he could; I humbly submit that the 
custom of England has been to wait for the 
overt act before pain and penalty are in- 
flicted, and that your Lordship would pass 
a most doleful assize, if punishment depended 
upon evil volition; if men were subjected 
to legal incapacities from the mere suspicion 
that they would do harm if they could; and 
if it were admitted to be sufficient proof of 
this suspicion, that men of this faith in 
distant ages, different countries, and under 
different circumstances, bad planned evil, 
and, when occasion offered, done it.” 

‘When are mercy and justice, in fact, ever 
to return upon the earth, if the sins of the 
elders are to be for ever visited on these 
who are not even their children? Should 














the first act of liberated Greece be to 
commence the Trojan war? Are the Fre 
never to forget the Sicilian vespers; or 
Americans the long war waged against tl 
liberties? Is any rule wise, which may 
the Irish to recollect what they have « 
fered? 

The real danger is this—that 
four Catholics for one Irish Protestant. T 
is the matter of fact, which none of us ¢ 
help. Is it better policy to make frien 
rather than enemies, of this immense poy 
lation? I allow there is to the B 
testant Church, but much more danger. 
am eure there is, in resisting than admitti 
the claims of the Catholics, iets 
indulge in visions of glory, and imagi 
myself an Irish dean or bishop, with 
immense ecclesiastical income ; if the just 
or injustice of the case were entirely i 
different to me, and my only object were 
live at ease in my possessions, there is 
measure for which I should be 80 anxious 
that of Catholic emancipation. The Cathol 
are now extremely angry and discontent 
at being shut out from so many offices & 
honours: the incapacities to which they 
subjected thwart them in all their pursuit 
they feel they are a degraded caste. T 
Protestant feels he is a privileged caste, a 
not only the Protestant gentleman feels th 
but every Protestant servant feels it, a 
takes care that his Catholic fellow-serva 
shall perceive it. The difference betwe 
the two religions is an eternal source 
enmity, ill-will, and hatred, and the Catho. 
remains in a state of permanent disaffecti: 
to the government under which he lives. 
repeat that if I were a member of the Iri 
Church, I should be afraid of this positi 
of affairs. I should fear it in peace, « 
account of riot and insurrection, and in wi 
on account of rebellion. I should think th 
my greatest security consisted in removii 
all just cause of complaint from the Cath 

ety, in endearing them to the Engli 
ion, by making them feel, as so 
as possible, that they shared in its blessin; 
Tshould really think my tithes and my glet 
upon such a plan, worth twenty years’ pu 
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to give to the Establishment ; (that done,) 
no chains, no prisons, no bonfires for aman’s 
faith ; and, above all, no modern chains and 
prisons under the names of disqualifications 
and incapacities, which are only the cruelty 
and tyranny of a more civilised age; civil 
offices open to all, a Catholic or a Protes- 
tant alderman, a Moravian or a Church of 
England, or a Wesleyan justice, no oppres- 
sion, no tyranny in belief: a free allar, an 
open road to heaven ; no human insolence, no 
human narrowness, hallowed by the name of 
God. 

Every man in trade must have expe- 
rienced the difficulty of getting in » bill 
from an unwilling paymaster. If you call 
in the morning, the gentleman is not up; if 
in the middle of the day, he is out; if in 
the evening, there is company. If you ask 
mildly, you are indifferent to the time of 
payment; if you press, you are impertinent. 
No time and no manner can render such 
fa message agreeable. So it is with the poor 
Catholics; their message is so disagreeable, 
that their time and manner can never be 
right. “Not this session. Not now: on no 
account at the present time; any other time 
than this. The great mass of the Catholics 
are so torpid on the subject, that the ques- 
tion is clearly confined to the ambition of 
the few, or the whole Catholic population 
are 60 leagued together, that the object is 
clearly to intimidate the mother country.” 
In short, the Catholics want justice, and we 
do not mean to be just, and the most spe- 
cious method of refusal is, to have it be- 
lieved that they are refused from their own 
folly, and not from our fault. 

What if O'Connell (a man certainly of 
extraordinary talents and eloquence) is some- 
times violent and injudicious? What if 
O'Gorman or O'Sullivan have epoken ill 
of the Reformation? Is a great stroke of 
national policy to depend on such childish 
considerations as these? If these chains 
ought to remain, could I be induced to re- 
move them by the chaste language and 
humble deportment of him who wears them? 
If ught to be struck away, would I 
continue them, because my taste was of- 











fended by the coarse insolence of a 

and injured captive? Would I make d 
great measure to depend on the irritabil 
of my own feelings, which ought to depe 
upon policy and justice P ‘The more viok 
and the more absurd the conduct of the C 
tholics, the greater the wisdom of emam 
pation. If they were always governed | 
men of consummate prudence, and mod 
ration, your justice in refusing would | 
the same, but your danger would be le 
The levity and irritability of the Irish ch 
racter are pressing reasons why all ju 
causes of provocation should be taken awa 
and those high passions enlisted in the se 
vice of the empire. 

In talking of the spirit of the Papal ex 
pire it is often argued that the will remai 
the same; that the Pontiff would, if he cou! 
exercise the same influence in Europe ; th: 
the Catholic Church would, if it could, t) 
rannise over the rights and opinions of mat 
kind; but if the power be taken away, wh: 
signifies the will? If the Pope thunder i 
vain against the kingdoms of the earth, « 
what consequence is his disposition to thur 
der? If mankind are too enlightened an 
too humane to submit to the cruelties an 
hatreds of a Catholic priesthood ; if the Pre 
testants of the empire are sufficiently stron 

it, why are we to alarm ourselve 
barren volition, unseconded by th 
requisite power? I hardly know in wha 
order or description of men I should choos 
to confide, if they could do ns they would 
the best security is, that the rest of th 
world will not let them do as they wish t 
do; and having satisfied myself of this, I ar 
not very careful about the rest. 

Our government is called essentially Pro 
testant; but if it be essentially Protestan 
in the distribution of offices, it should b 
essentially Protestant in the imposition ¢ 
taxes, The treasury is open to all rel 
parliament only to one. The tax-gathere 
is the most indulgent and liberal of huma 
beings; he excludes no creed, imposes n 
articles; but counts Catholic cash, pocket 
Protestant paper; and is candidly and im 
partially oppressive to every description « 
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demands no more of shrewdness, than to 
point out the probable results of leaving 
lighted candle stuck up in an open barrel 
of gunpowder. 

It is very difficult to make the mass of 
mankind believe that the state of things is 
ever to be otherwise than they have been 
accustomed to see it. I have very often 
heard old persons describe the impossibility 
of making any one believe that the Ameri- 
can colonies could ever be separated from 
this country. It was always considered as 
an idle dream of discontented politicians, 
good enough to fill up the periods of a 
speech, but which no practical man, devoid 
of the it of party, considered to be with- 
in the limits of possibility. There was a 
period when the slightest concession would 
have satisfied the Americans; but all the 
world was in heroics; one set of gentlemen 
met at the Lamb, and another at the Lion: 
blood and treasure men, breathing war, ven- 
geance, and contempt; and in eight years 
afterwards, an awkward looking gentleman 
in plain clothes walked up to the drawing- 
room of St. James's, in the midst of the 
gentlemen of the Lion and Lamb, and was 
introduced as the ambassador from the United 
States of America. 

You must forgive me if I draw illustra- 
tions from common things—but in seeing 
swine driven, I have often thought of the 
Catholic question, and of the different me- 
thods of governing mankind. The object, 
one day, was to drive some of these animals 
along a path, to a field where they had not 
been before. The man could by no means 
succecd ; instead of turning their faces to 
the north, and proceeding quietly along, 
they made for the east and the west, rushed 
back to the south, and positively refused to 
advance: a reinforcement of rustics was 
called for—maids, children, neighbours, all 
helped; a general rushing, screaming, and 
roaring ensued; but the main object was 
not in the slightest degree advanced: after 
a long delay we resolved (though an hour 
before we should have disdained such a 
compromise) to have recourse to Catholic 
emancipation: a little boy was sent before 








them with a handful of barley ; a few gra 
were scattered in the path, and the bris 
herd were speedily and safely conducted 
the place of their destination. If, inste 
of putting Lord Stowell out of breath w. 
driving, compelling the Duke of York 
swear, and the Chancellor to strike at th 
with the mace, Lord Liverpool would ca 
descend, in his graceful manner, to wi 
before the Catholic doctors with a basket 
barley, what a deal of ink and blood wou 
be saved to mankind! 

Because the Catholics are intolerant, 
will be intolerant; but did any body ev 
hear before that a government is to imits 
the vices of its subjects? If the Irish we 
a rash, violent, and intemperate race, 
they to be treated with rashness, violem 
and intemperance? If they were addict 
to fraud and falsehood, are they to be treat 
by those who rule them with fraud and fals 
hood? Are there to be perpetual races 
error and vice between the people and t! 
lords of the people? Is the supreme pow 
always to find virtues among the peopl 
never to teach them by example or impro' 
them by laws and institutions P Make + 
sects free, and let them learn the value 
the blessing to others, by their own enjo: 
ment of it; but if not, let them learn it t 
your vigilance and firm resistance to eve! 
thing intolerant. Toleration will then & 
come a habit and a practice, ingrafted upc 
the manners of a people, when they find tl 
Jaw too strong for them, and that there is 1 
use in being intolerant. 

It is very true that the Catholics have 
double allegiance *, but it is equally tri 
that their second or spiritual allegiance bh 
nothing to do with civil policy, and does nc 
in the most distant manner, interfere wii 
their allegiance to the crown. What 
meant by allegiance to the crown, is, I pr 
sume, obedience to acts of parliament, and 








* The same double allegiance exists in eve 
Catholic country in Europe. The spiritual head 
the country among French, Spanish, and Austris 
Catholics, is the Pope; the political head, the kit 
or emperor. 
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could have been in other times, but cannot 
be now. The true spirit is to search after 
God and for another life urith lowliness of 
heart; to fling down no man's altar, to punish 
no man's prayer ; to heap no penalties and no 
pains on those solemn supplications which, in 
divers tongues, and in varied forms, and in 
temples of a thousand shapes, but with one 
deep sense of human dependence, men pour 
forth to God. 

It is completely untrue that the Catholic 
religion is what it was three centuries ago, 
or that it is unchangeable and unchanged. 
These are mere words, without the shadow 
of truth to support them. If the Pope were 
to address a bull to the kingdom of Ireland 
excommunicating the Duke of York, and 
cutting him off from the succession, for his 
Protestant effusion in the House of Lords, 
he would be laughed at asa lunatic in all 
the Catholic chapels in Dublin. The Ca- 
tholics would not now burn Protestants as 
heretics. In many parts of Europe, Ca- 
tholics and Protestants worship in one church 
—Catholies at eleven, Protestants at one; 
they sit in the same Parliament, are elected 
to the same office, live together without 
hatred or friction, under equal laws. Who 
can see and know these things, and say that 
the Catholic religion is unchangeable and 
unchanged ? 

T have often endeavoured to reflect upon 
the causes which, from time to time, raised 
such a clamour against the Catholics, and 
I think the following are among the most 
conspicuous: 

1. Historical recollections of the cruelties 
inflicted upon the Protestants. 

2. Theological differences. 

3. A belief that the Catholics are un- 
friendly to liberty. 

4, That their morality is not good. 

5. That they meditate the destruction of 
the Protestant Church. 

6. An unprincipled clamour by men who 
have no sort of belief in the danger of eman- 
tion, but who make use of No Popery 


as a political engine. 
7. A mean and selfish spirit of denying 











to others the advantages we ourselves enjoy. 





8. A vindictive spirit or love of punis 
ing others, who offend our self-love by pn 
suming, on important points, to enterta 
opinions opposite to our own. 

9. Stupid compliance with the opinio 
of the majority. 

10. To these I must, in justice and cat 
dour, add, as a tenth cause, a real appr 
hension on the part of honest and reasonab! 
men, that it is dangerous to grant furth 
concessions to the Catholics. 

To these various causes I shall make 
short reply, in the order in which I hav 
placed them. 

1. Mere historical recollections are ver 
miserable reasons for the continuation « 
penal and incapacitating laws, and one sid 
bas as much to recollect as the other. 

2, The State has nothing to do with que: 

tions purely theological. 
IL to say this in a country who 
itutions were founded by Catholic 
and it is often said by men who care nothin, 
about free institutions. 

4. It is not true. 

5. Make their situation so comfortable 
that it will not be worth their while to at 
tempt an enterprise so desperate. 

6. This is an unfair political trick, be 
cause it is too dangerous: it is spoiling th 
table in order to win the game. 

The 7th and 8th causes exercise a grea 
share of influence in every act of intolerance 
The 9th must, of course, comprehend th 
greatest number, 

10. OF the existence of such a class o 
No Poperists as this, it would be the heigh 
of injustice to doubt, but I confess it excite 
in me a very great degree of astonishment. 

Suppose, after a severe struggle, you pu 
the Irish down, if they are mad and foolis! 
enough to recur to open violence; yet an 
the retarded industry, and the misapplie 
energies of so many millions of men, to g 
for nothing? Is it possible to forget all th: 
wealth, peace, and happiness which are t 
be sacrificed for twenty years to come, ti 
these pestilential and disgraceful squabbles 
Is there no horror in looking forward to: 
long period in which men, instead of plough. 
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unless her husband redeemed her at the rate 
of 200 livres a month, or the third part of 
his lands, Protestants convicted of being 
such, were, within three mouths after their 
conviction, either to submit, and renounce 
their religion, or, if required by four magis- 
trates, to abjure the realm, and if they did 
not depart, or departing returned, were to 
suffer death. All Protestants were required, 
under the most tremendous penalties, to 
swear that they considered the Pope as the 
head of the Church, If they refused to take 
this oath, which might be tendered at plea- 
sure by any two magistrates, they could not 
act as advocates, procurenrs, or notaries 
public, Any Protestant taking any ollice, 
civil or military, was compelled to abjure 
the Protestant religion; to declare his be- 
lief in the doctrine of trangubstantiation, 
and to take the Roman Catholic sacrament: 
within six montha, under the penalty of 
10,000 livres. Any person professing the 
Protestant religion, and educated in the 
same, was required, in six months after the 
age of sixteen, to declare the Pope to be 
the head of the Church; to declare his be- 
lief in transubstantiation, and that the in- 
vocation of saints was according to the doc- 
trine of the Christian religion ; failing this, 
he could not hold, possess, or inherit landed 
property; his lands were given to the 
nearest Catholic relation. Many taxes were 
doubled upon Protestants. Protestants keep- 
ing schools were imprisoned for life, and. 
all Protestants were forbidden to come with- 
in ten miles of Paris or Versailles. If any 
Protestant had a horse worth more than 
100 livres, any Catholic magistrate might 
take it away, and search the house of the 
said Protestant for arms,’ Is not this a 
monstrous code of persecution? Is it any 
wonder, ufter reading such a spirit of ty- 
ranny as is here exhibited, that the tenden- 
cies of the Cutholic religion should be sus- 
pected, and that the ery of No Popery 
should be a rallying sign eee Hispens 
nation in Europe? ee vee 

tle reader, and gentle elector, ion teifling 
deception L have practisod upon you. This 
code is not a code made by French Catholi 





against French Protestants, but by English 
and Irish Protestants against English aa 
Irish Catholics; I ronda Emr given it to you, for 
the most part, ‘as it is set forth in Burn's 
‘ Justice’ of 1780; it was acted upon in the 
beginning of the last king's reign, and was 
notorious through the whole of Europe, aa 
the most cruel and atrocious system of 
secution ever instituted by one religious 
yo against another, Of this code 
. Burke says, that ‘it is a truly barbarous 
system; where all the parts are an outrage 
on the laws of humanity, and the rights 
of nature: it is a system of elaborate con- 
trivance, as well fitted for the oppression, 
imprisonment, and degradation of a people, 
and the debasement of human nature itself, 
as ever proceeded from the perverted in- 
genuity of man, It is in vain to say that 
these cruelties were laws of political safety 5 
such has always been the plea for all re= 
ligious cruelties; by such arguments the 
Catholics defended the massacre of St. Bar~ 
tholomew, and the burnings of Mary. 

With such fnets as these, the cry of per- 
secution will not do; it is unwise to make 
it, because it can be so very easily, and £0 
very justly retorted. The business is to 
forget and forgive, to kiss and be friends, 
and to say nothing of what has passed ; which 
is to the credit of neither party. There 
have been atrocious cruelties, and abominable 
acts of injustice, on both sides. It is not 
worth while to contend who shed the most 
blood, or whether (as Dr. Sturgess objects 
to Dr. Milner) death by fire is worse than 
hanging or starving in prison, As far as 
England itself is concerned, the balance may 
be better Cruchties exercised 

the Irish go for nothing in English 
reasoning; but if it were not uncandid and 
vexatious to consider Irish persecutions* as 


* Thurloo writes to Henry Cromwell to cafoh up 
some thonsand Irish boys, to xend to. the coloniea. 
Henry writes back he has done so; aud desires to 
kagw beter his Highton wot! chose a6 many 
girls to be caught up: ‘and he adds, * doubtless 
is a business in which God will appear’ Suppose 
bloody Queee Mary had caught up anil transported: 
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part of the case, I firmly believe there 
have been two Catholics put to death for 
religious causes in Great Britain for one 
Protestant who has suffered: not that this 
proves much, because the Catholics have 
enjoyed the sovereign power for so few years 
between this period and the Reformation ; 
and certainly it must be allowed that they 
were not inactive, during that period, in the 
great work of pious combustion. 

It is however some extenuation of the 
Catholic excesses, that their religion was 
the religion of the whole of Europe when 
the innovation began. They were the ancient 
lords and masters of faith, before men intro- 
duced the practice of thinking for themselves 
in these matters, The Protestants have less 
excuse, who claimed the right of innovation, 
and then turned round w other Pro- 
testants who acted upon the same principle, 
or upon Catholics who remained as they were, 
and visited them with all the cruelties from 
which they had themselves so recently es- 


Both sides, as they acquired power, abused 
it; and both learnt, from their sufferings, 
the great secret of toleration and forbearance. 
If you wish to do good in the times in which 





three or four thousand Protestant boys and girls 
from the three Ridings of Yorkshire! 1111! 





you live, contribute your efforts to perfect, 
this grand work. I have not the most distant 
intention to interfere in local politics; but I 
advise you never to give a vote to any man 
whose only title for asking it is that he means ; 
to continue the punishments, privations, and 
incapacities of any human beings, merely 
because they worship God in the way they 
think best: the men who asks for your vote | 
upon such a ples, is, probably, a very weak 
man, who believes in his own bad reasoning, ; 
or avery artful man, who is laughing at you! 
for your credulity: at all events, he is a 
man who knowingly or unknowingly exposes 
hiscountry to the greatest dangers, and hands 
down to posterity all the foolish opinions and | 
all the bad passions which prevail in those 
times in which he happens to live. Such a) 
man is so far from being that friend to the 
Church, which he pretends to be, that he 
declares its safety cannot be reconciled with 
the franchises of the people; for what worse 
can be said of the Church of England than 
this, that wherever it is judged necessary 
to give it a legal establishment, it becomes | 
necessary to deprive the body of the people, 
if they adhere to their old opinions, of their 
liberties, and of all their free customs, and! 
to reduce them to a state of civil servitude? | 
Sxrpner Sura. 
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good motive, and from honest feelings, on 
a very difficult subject, —not sought for by 
me, but devolving upon me in the course of 
duty ;—in which I should have been heartily 
ashamed of myself (as you would have been 
ashamed of me), if I had thought only how 
to flatter and please, or thought of any 
thing but what I hope I always do think of 
in the pulpit,—that I am placed here by 
God to tell truth, and to do good. 

I shall conclude my sermon, (extended, 
T am afraid, already to an unreasonable 
length,) by reciting to you a very short and 
beautiful apologue, taken from the Rabbi- 
nical writers. It is, I believe, quoted by 
Bishop Taylor in his “ Holy Living and 
Dying.” I have‘not now access to that book, 
but I quote it to you from memory, and 
should be made truly happy if you would 
quote it to others from memory also. 

“As Abraham was sitting in the door of 
his tent, there came unto him a wayfaring 
man; and Abraham gave him water for his 
feet, and set bread before him. And Abra- 
ham said unto him, ‘ Let us now worship the 
Lord our God before we eat of this bread.’ 
‘And the wayfaring man said unto Abraham, 
“I will not worship the Lord thy God, for 
thy God is not my God; but I will worship 





my God, even the God of my fathers.” But 
Abraham was exceeding wroth ; and he rose 
up to put the wayfaring man forth from 
the door of his tent. And the voice of the 
Lord was heard in the tent,— Abraham! 
Abraham! have I borne with this man for 
three score and ten years, and canst not 
thou bear with him for one hour ?”* 





* This beautiful Apologue is introduced by 
Bishop Taylor in the second edition of his Liberty 
‘of Propherying. (See Bishop Heber’s Life of Bishop |" 
‘Taylor, vol. viii. p. 282.) 

Bishop Taylor says, “I end with’s story which 
I find in the Jews’ Books.” [The story is almost 
word for word a translation from the Persian poet, 
Saadi, in his poem of the Bustan; translated into 
Latin by George Gentius, a Jew, and published by 
him at Amsterdam in 1651. Taylor's first edition 
of the Liberty of Prophesying was previous to that 
date; his second edition was soon after it.) 

Bishop Taylor adds, “Upon this (saith the 
story) Abraham fetched him back again, and gave 
him hospitable entertainment and wise instruc- 
tion.” “Go thou,” says Bishop Taylor, “ and do 
likewise, and thy charity will be rewanled by the 
God of Abraham!” The original of Saadi ends 
with the reprimand of the Almighty. Gentius has 
added the subsequent sentence. 

The Persian poet, Saadi, was born at Shiraz, 
AH. 71 (4.0. 1198), He died at Shiraz, a.11. 691 
(4.D. 1818), aged 120 years, 














SERMON 


on 


THE DUTIES OF THE QUEEN. 
[Proached at St, Paul's Cathedral.) 


Dantet, rv. 81. 


“© KING, THY KINGDOM If DEPARTED FROM 
THEE.” 

I po not think I am getting out of the fair 
line of duty of a Minister of the Gospel, if, 
at the beginning of new reign, I take a 
short review of the moral and religious state 
of the country; and point out what those 
topics are which deserve the most serious 
consideration of a wise and a Christian 
people. 

The death of a King is always an awful 
lesson to mankind; and it produces a more 
solemn pause, and creates more profound 
reflection, than the best lessons of the best 
teachers. 

From the throne to the tomb—wealth, 
splendour, flattery, all gone! The look of 
favour—the voice of power, no more ;— 
the deserted palace—the wretched monarch 
on his funeral bier—the mourners ready — 
the dismal march of death prepared. Who 
are we, and what are we? and for what has 
God made us? and why are we doomed to 
this frail and unquiet existence? Who 
does not feel all this? in whose heart does 
it not provoke appeal to, and dependence 
on God? before whose eyes does it not 
bring the folly and the nothingness of all 
things human? 

But a good King must not go to his grave 
without that reverence from the people 
which his virtues deserved. And I will 
stute to you what those virtues were, — 
state it to you honestly and fairly; for I 
should heartily despise myself, if from this 
chair of truth I could utter one word of 





panegyric of the great men of the earth, | 
which I could not aver before the throne 
of God. | 

The late Monarch, whose loss we have 
to deplore, was sincere anf honest in his 
political relations; he put his trust really 
where he put his trust ostensibly —and did 
not attempt to undermine, by secret means, 
those to whom he trusted publicly the con- 
duct of affairs; and I must beg to remind 
you that no vice and no virtue are indiffe- 
rent ina Monarch: human beings are very | 
imitative; there is a fashion in the higher 
qualities of our minds, as there is in the 
lesser considerations of life. It is by no! 
means indifferent to the morals of the peo- | 
ple at large, whether a tricking perfidious | 
king is placed on the throne of these realms, | 
or whether the sceptre is swayed by one of 
plain and manly character, walking ever in 
a straight line, on the firm ground of truth, ' 
under the searching eye of God. 

The late King was of a sweet and Chris- 
tian disposition: he did not treasure up 
little animosities, and indulge in vindictive 
feelings: he had no enemies but the enemies 
of the country; he did not make the me- 
mory of a King a fountain of wrath; the 
feelings of the individual (where they re- 
quired any control) were in perfect sub- 
jection to the just conception he had formed 
of his high duties; and every one near him 
found it was a government of principle, and 
not of temper; not of caprice, not of malice 
couching in high places, and watching an 
opportunity of springing on its victim. 

Our late Monarch had the good nature 
of Christianity; he loved the happiness of | 
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people, to send a forsaken wretch from the 
streets to the scaffold, and to prevent by 
unprincipled cruelty the evils of unprin- 
cipled neglect P” 

‘Many of the objections found against the 
general education of the people are utterly 
untenable; where all are educated, educa- 
tion cannot be a source of distinction, and 
a subject for pride. The great source of 
labour is want; and as long as the neces- 
sities of life call for labour, labour is sure to 
‘be supplied. All these fears are foolish and 
imaginary ; the great use and the great im- 
portance of education properly conducted 
is, that it creates a great bias in favour of 
virtue and religion, at a period of life when 
the mind is open to all the impressions which 
superior wisdom may choose to affix upon 
it; the sum and mass of these tendencies 
and inclinations make a good and virtuous 
people, and draw down upon us the blessing 
and protection of Almighty God. 

‘A second great object, which I hope will 
be impressed upon the mind of this Royal 
Lady, is a rooted horror of war—an earnest 
and passionate desire to keep her people in 
a state of profound peace. The greatest 
curse which can be entailed upon mankind 
isa state of war. All the atrocious crimes 
committed in years of peace—all that is 
spent in peace by the secret corruptions, or 
by the thoughtless extravagance of nations, 
are mere trifles compared with the gigantic 
evils which stalk over the world in a state 
of war. God is forgotten in war— every 
principle of Christian charity trampled upon 
—human labour destroyed—buman in- 
dustry extinguished — you see the son, and 
the husband, and the brother, dying miser- 
ably in distant lands—you see the waste 
of hunian affections — you see the breaking 
of human hearts—you hear the shrieks of 
widows and children after the battle—and 
you walk over the mangled bodies of the 
wounded calling for death. I would say to 
that Royal child, Worship God by loving 
peace— it is not your humanity to pity a 
beggar by giving him food or raiment—Z 
can do that; that is the charity of the 
humble and the unknown—widen you your 








heart for the more expanded miseries 
mankind—pity the mothers of the peasan 
who see their sons torn away from tt 
families—pity your poor subjects crow: 
into hospitals, and calling in their last bre 
upon their distant country and their yor 
Queen—pity the stupid, frantic folly 
human beings who are always ready to} 
each other to pieces, and to deluge the ea 
with each other's blood; this is your : 
tended humanity—and this the great fi 
of your compassion. Extinguish in yi 
heart the fiendish love of military gla 
from which your sex does not necessat 
exempt you, and to which the wickednem 
flatterers may urge you. Say upon yc 
death-bed, “I have made few orphans in) 
reign —I have made few widows — my obj 
hhas been peace. I have used all the weg 
of my character, and all the power of 1 
situation, to check the irascible passions 
mankind, and to turn them to the arts 
honest industry: this has been the Chr 
tianity of my throne, and this the gospel 
my sceptre; in this way I have striven 
worship my Redeemer and my Judge.” 

I would add (if any addition were want 
as a part of the lesson to youthful royalty 
the utter folly of all wars of ambition, whe 
the object sought for—if attained at all— 
commonly attained at manifold its real valu 
and often wrested, after short enjoymen 
from its possessor, by the combined indign: 
tion and just vengeance of the other natio: 
of the world. It is all misery, and foll 
and impiety, and cruelty. The atrocitie 
and horrors, and disgusts of war, have nevi 
been half enough insisted upon by tl 
teachers of the people; but the worst : 
evils and the greatest of follies have bee 
varnished over with specious names, and tl 
gigantic robbers and murderers of the wor 
have been holden up, for their imitation, 
the weak eyes of youth. May honest cour 
sellors keep this poison from the mind of tl 
young Queen! May she love what Gc 
bids, and do what makes men happy ! 

I hope the Queen will love the Nation 
Church, and protect it; but it must be in 
pressed upon her mind, that every sect : 
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calm reflection, and for that spirit of Chris- 
tian gentleness which exalts command into 
an empire of justice, and turns obedience 
into a service of love. 

A wise man struggling with adversity is 
said by some heathen writer to be a spectacle 
on which the gods might look down with 
pleasure: but where is there a finer moral 
and religious picture, or one more deserving 
of Divine favour, than thatof which, perhaps, 
we are now beginning to enjoy the blessed 
reality P 

‘A young Queen, at that period of life 
which is commonly given up to frivolous 
amusement, sees at once the great principles 
by which she should be guided, and steps 
at once into the great duties of her station. 
The importance of educating the lower 
orders of the people is 
her mind; she takes up thi 
beginning of her life, and in all the change 
of servants, and in all the struggle of par- 
ties, looks to it as a source of permanent 
improvement. A great object of her affec- 
tions, is the preservation of peace; she re- 
gards a state of war as the greatest of all 
human evils; thinks that the lust of con- 
quest is not a glory, but a bad crime; de- 
spises the folly and miscalculations of war, 
and is willing to sacrifice every thing to 
peace but the clear honour of her land. 

The patriot Queen, whom I am painting, 
reverences the National Church —frequents 
its worship, and regulates her faith by its 





precepts; but she withstands the encros 
ments, and keeps down the ambition natu 
to establishments, and by rendering 

privileges of the Church compatible with 
civil freedom of all sects, confers stren, 
upon, and adds duration to, that wise 1 
magnificent institution, And then t 
youthful Monarch, profoundly but wisely 
ligious, disdaining hypocrisy, and far ax 
the childish follies of false piety, casts hen 
upon God, and seeks from the Gospel 
his blessed Son a path for her steps, 1 
acomfort for her soul. Here is a pict 
which warms every English heart, and wo 
bring all this congregation upon their bem 
knees before Almighty God to pray it o 
be realised. What limits to the glory: 
happiness of our native land, if the Cres 
should in his mercy have placed in the he 
of this Royal Woman the rudiments of wisd 
and mercy; and if giving them time to. 
pand, and to bless our children’s child: 
with her goodness, He should grant to | 
a long sojourning upon earth, and leave | 
to reign over us till she is well stricken 
years! What glory! what happiness! wi 
joy! what bounty of God! I of course < 
only expect to see the beginning of sud 
splendid period; but when I do see it 
shall exclaim with the pious Simeon, 
“Lord, now lettest thou thy servant dep: 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy s 
vation.” 


A PRAYER. 


On the Sunday after the Birth of the then Duke of | of a free People! 


Cormcall, Mr. Sydney Smith introduced the fol- 
lowing into the Prayer wsed at St. Paul's Cathedral 
before the Sermon. 


May he grow in favo 
with God, by holding the Faith in Chr 
fervently and feelingly, without feeblene 


‘ without fanaticism, without folly! As 


“ We pray also for that Infant of the Royal | will be the first man in these realms, so 10 


Race whom in thy good Providence thou 
hast given us for our future King. We 
beseech Thee so to mould his heart and 
fashion his spirit, that he may be a blessing 
and not an evil to the land of his birth. 
May he grow in favour with man, by leav- 
ing to its own force and direction the energy 








‘he be the best;—disdaining to hide b 


actions by high station, and endeavouri 
always, by the example of astrict and moi 
life, to repay those gifts which a loyal peo, 
are so willing to spare from their own neo 
sities to a good King.” 
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and the receipt of the papers not even ac- 
knowledged. 

cannot help thinking that the Commis- 
sioners haye done a great deal too much. 
Reform of the Church was absolutely neces 
sary — it cannot be avoided, and ought not 
to be postponed ; but I would have found out 
what really gave offence, have applied a re- 
medy, removed the nuisance, and done no 
more. Iwould not have operated so largely 
‘on an old, and (I fear) a decaying building. 
I would not, in days of such strong political 
excitement, and amidst such a disposition to 
universal change, have done one thing more 
than was absolutely necessary, to remove 
the odium against the Establishment, the 
only sensible reason for issuing any Com- 
mission at all; and the means which I took 
to effect this, should have agreed as much 
as possible with institutions already esta- 
blished. For instance, the public were dis- 
gusted with the spectacle of rich Preben- 
daries enjoying large incomes, and doing 
little or nothing for them, The real remedy 
for this would have been to have combined 
wealth and labour; and as each of the pre- 
sent Prebendaries fell off, to have annexed 
the stall to some large and populous parish. 
A Prebendary of Canterbury or of St. Paul's, 
in his present state, may make the Church 
unpopular; but place him as Rector of a 
Parish, with 8000 or 9000 people, and in a 
Benefice of little or no value, he works for 
his wealth, and the odium is removed. In 
like manner the Prebends, which are not the 
property of the Residentiaries, might have 
been annexed to the smallest livings of the 
neighbourhood where the Prebendal estate 
was situated. The interval which has clapsed 
since the first furious demand for Reform 
would have enabled the Commissioners to 
adopt a scheme of much greater moderation 
than might perhaps have been possible at 
the first outbreak of popular indignation 
against the Church; and this sort of distri- 
bution would have given much more general 
satisfaction than the plan adopted by Com- 
missioners; for though money, in the esti- 
mation of philosophers, has no ear mark, it 





has a very deep one in the opinion of the 





multitude. The riches of the Chure 
Durham were most hated in the neighl 
hood of Durham; and there such ch: 
as I have pointed out would have been 
gladly received, and would have concil 
the greatest favour to the Church. 
people of Kent cannot see why their Ke 
Estates, given to the Cathedral of Car 
bury, are to augment livings in Com 
The citizens of London see some of 
ministers starving in the city, and the pi 
of the extinguished Prebends sent 
Northumberland. These feelings ma 
very unphilosophical, but they are the 
ings of the mass; and to the feelings o 
mass the Reforms of the Church ough 
be directed. In this way the evil would | 
been corrected where it was most seen 
noticed. All patronage would have | 
left as it was. One order of the Chi 
would not have plundered the other. 
would all the Cathedrals in England | 
been subjected to the unconciliating em 
and unwearied energy of one man. 

Instead of this quiet and cautious m 
of proceeding, all is change, fusion, and ¢ 
fusion. New Bishops, new Dioceses, ¢ 
fiscated Prebends—Clergymen chan; 
Bishops, and Bishops Clergymen —mi 
in Manchester, Gloucester turned into B 
tol. Such a scene of revolution and c 
mutation as has not been seen since the d 
of Ireton and Cromwell! and the singula 
is, that all this has been effected by 
selected from their age, their dignity, : 
their known principles, and from whom 
considerate part of the community expec 
all the caution and calmness which tt 
high requisites seemed to promise, and ou 
to have secured. 

The plea of making a fund is utterly 
tenable—the great object was not to m 
a fund; and there is the mistake into wt 
the Commission have fallen: the object 
not to add 102. or 20, per annum to a th 
sand small livings, and to diminish inequ 
ties in a ratio so trifling that the public « 
hardly notice it; a very proper thing to 
if higher interests were not sacrificed tc 
but the great object was to remove the cat 
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of hatred from the Church, by lessening 
such incomes as those of Canterbury, Dur- 
ham, and London, exorbitantly and ab- 
surdly groat—by making idleness work— 
and by these means to lessen the envy of 
laymen. It is impossible to make « fund 
which will raise the smaller livings of the 
Church into any thing like a decent support 
for those who possess them. The whole 
income of the Church, episcopal, prebendal, 
and parochial, divided among the Clergy, 
would not give to each Clergyman an income 
equal to that which is enjoyed by the upper 
domestic of a great nobleman. ‘The method 
in which the Chureb has been paid, and 
must continue to be paid, is by unequal 
divisions. All the enormous changes which 
the Commission is making will produce a 
very trifling difference in the inequality, 
while it will accustom more and more those 
enemies of the Church, who are studying 
under their Right Rev. Masters, to the 
boldest revolutions in Ecclesiastical affairs. 
Out of 10,478 benefices, there are 297 of 
about 402. per annum value, 1629 at about 
761, and 1602 at about 125/.: to raise all 
these benefices to 2004, per annum, would 
require an annual sum of 371,2932; and 
upon 2878 of those benefices there are no 
houses; and upon 1728 no houses fit for 
residence. What difference in the apparent 
inequality of the Chureh would this sum of 
371,2932. produce, if it could be raised ? or 
in what degree would it lessen the odium 
which that inequality creates? ‘The ease is 
utterly hopeless; and yet with all their 
confiscations the Commissioners are so fur 
from being able to raise the annual sum of 
371,0002, that the utmost they expect to 
gain is 120,000, per annum. 

It scems a parmdoxical statement; but the 
fact is, that the respectability of the Church, 
as well as of the Bar, is almost entirely pre~ 
served by the unequal division of their 
rerenues, A Bar of one hundred lawyers 
travel the Northern Circuit, enlightening 
provincial ignorance, curing local partialities, 
diffusing knowledge, and dispensing justice 
in their route: it is quite certain that all 
they gain is not equal to all that they spend; 
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if the profits were equally divided there 
would not be six and cight-pence for each 
person, and there would be no Bar at all. 
At present, the success of the leader animates 
‘them all—each mun hopes to be a Scarlett 
or & Brougham —and takes out his ticket in 
a lottery by which the mass must infallibly 
lose, trusting (as mankind are so apt to do) 
to his good fortune, and believing that the 
prize ix reserved for him — disappointment 
and defeat for others, So it is with the 
clergy; the whole income of the Church, if 
equally divided, would be about 2502, for 
cach minister. Who would go into the 
Church ane spend 12002 or 15002, upon his 
education, if such were the highest remune- 
rution he could ever lock toP At present, 
men are tempted into the Church by the 
prizes of the Church, and: bring into that 
Church a great deal of capital, which enables 
them to live in decency, supporting them- 
selves, not with the money of the public, 
but with their own money, which, but for 
this temptation, would have been carried 
into some retail trade. The offices of the 
‘Church would then fall down to men little 
leas coarve and ignorant than agricultural 
labourers —the clergyman of the parish 
would soon be seen in the squire’s kitchen; 
and all this would take place in a country 
where poverty is infamous. 

To fact, nothing can be more unjust and 
idle than the reasoning of many laymen upon 
Church matters. You choose to have an 
Establishment — God forbid you should 
choose otherwise! and you wish to have 
men of decent manners and good education 
as the Ministers of that Establishment: all 
this is very right: but are you willing to 
pay them as such men ought to be paid? 
Are you willing to pay to each cleryyman, 
confining himself to one spot, and giving up 
all his time to the care of one parish, a salary 
of S00, annum? ‘To do this would 
require three millions to be added to the 
present Revenues of the Church; and such 
an expenditure is impossible. What then 
remaing, if you will have a Clergy, and will 
not pay them equitably and separately, than 
to pay them unequally and by lottery? and 











et religiosa Calliditas, 
20 commonly brought against the 
Catholics. 


Urber quam dicunt Roram, Melibaw, utayt 
Stultus ego hic nostra siniler 


The words of Henry VITL, in endowing the 
Cathedral of Canterbury, are thus given in 
the translation: —“ We therefore, dedieat- 
ing the afervsaid close, site, circle, and pre- 
cinct to the honour and glory of the Holy 
and undivided Trinity, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, have decreed that o certain. 
Cathedral and Metropolitan Church, with 
one Dean, Presbyter, and Twelve Preben- 
daries Presbyters ; these verily and for ever 
to serve Almighty God shall be created, set 
up, settled, and established; and the same 
aforesaid Cathedral and Metropolitan Chureh, 
with one Dean, Presbyter, and Twelve Pre« 
bendaries Presbyters, with other Ministers 
necessary for divine worship, by the tenor 
of these presents in reality, and plenitude of 
force, we do create, set up, settle, and esta- 
blish, and do command to be established 
and to be in perpetuity, and inviolably maine 
tained and upheld by these presents.” And 
this is the Church, the rights and liberties of 
which the Archbishop at his conseeration 
swears to maintain, Nothing can be more 
ill-natured among politicians, than to look 
back into Hunsard’s Debates, to see what 
has been said by particular men upon pacti- 
cular occasions, and to contrast such speeches 
with present opinions—and therefore I for» 
bear to introduce some inviting passages upon 
taking onths in their plain and obvious sense, 
both in debates on the Catholic Question and 
upon that fatal and Mezentian oath which 
binds the Irish to the English Church. 

Ic is quite absurd to se how all the 
Cathedrals are to be trimmed to an exact 
Procrustes pattern ;—quieta movere is the 


‘motto of the Commission :—there is to be | great 


every where a Dean and four Residentiaries ; 
but St. Paul and Lincoln have at present 
only three Residentinries, and a Dean, who 
officiates in his turn as a Canon :—a fourth 
must be added to exch. Why? nobody 


wants more Prebendaries; St, Paul's and 
—————————_! 





idleness, that the Church of 
popular; but in the lust of reforming, the 
Commission cut and 


patronage of a thousand 
a year each ; and though I un willing not to 
consider this as the cause of the recommen 
dation, yet I must observe it is not very 
common that the ame persons should bring 
in the verdict and receive the profits of the 
suit, No other Archdoacons are paid in 
such a manner, and no other Bishope out 
of the Commission have received such a 
bonus.” 

LT must express my surprise that nothing: 
in this Commission of Bishops, either in the 
Bill which has , or in the Rey 
which preceded it, is said of the duties of 
Bishops. A Bishop is not now forced 
law to be in his diocese, or to attend his duty 
in Parliament—he may be entirely absent 
from both; nor are there wanting instances 
within these six years where such has been 
the case, It would have been very easy to 
have placed the repairs of Episcopal Pulaces 
(as the concurrent teases of Bishops. are 
placed) under the superintendence of Deans 
and Chapters; but though the Bishops’ bill 
was accompanied by another bill, containing 
the strictest enactments for the residence of 
the Clergy, and some very arbitrary and 
unjust rules for the repair of their houses, it 
did not appear upon the face of the law that 
the Bishops had any such dutios to perform; 
anti yet 1 remember the ease of a Bish 
dead not six years ago, who was scarcely 
ever seen in the House of Lords, or in bin 
diocese ; and I remember well alxo the in- 
dignation with which the inhabitants of a 

Cathedral town spoke of the conduct 
of another Bishop (aow also deceased), who 


* This extravagant pay of Archdeacon taken, 


remember, from for the augmentation of 
small Livings, for the establishment of which all 
the ilivisions and confiscations have been made. 
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not only never entered his palace, but turned. 
his horses into the garden. When I mention 
these instances, I am not setting myself up 
as the satirist of Bishops. I think, upon the 
whole, they do their duty in a very exem- 
plary manner; but they are not, as the late 
bills would have us to suppose, impeccable. 
The Church Commissioners should not have 
suffered their reports and recommendations 
to paint the other branches of the Church as 
such slippery transgredient mortals, and to 
leave the world to imagine that Bishops may 
be safely trusted to their own goodness with- 
out enactment or control. 

‘This squabble about patronage is said to 
be disgraceful. Those who mean to be idle, 
and insolent, because they are at peace, may 
look out of the window and say, “ This is a 
disgraceful squabble between Bishops and 
Chapters ;” but those who mean to be just 
should ask, Who begins? the real disgrace 
of the squabble is in the attack, and not in 
the defence. If any man put his band into 
my pocket to take my property, am I dis- 
graced if I prevent him? Churchmen are 
ready enough to be submissive to their 
superiors; but were they to submit to a 
spoliation so gross, accompanied with igno- 
miny, and degradation, and to bear all this 
in submissive silence;—to be accused of 
Nepotism by Nepotists, who were praising 
themselves indirectly by the accusation, and 
benefiting themselves directly by the con- 
fiscation founded on it;—the real disgrace 
would have been to have submitted to this; 
and men are to be honoured, not dit 
who come forth contrary to their usual habits, 
to oppose those masters, whom, in common 
seasons, they would willingly obey ; but who, 
in this matter, have tarnished their dignity, 
and forgotten what they owe to themselves 
and to us. 

It is a very singular thing that the law 
always suspects Judges, and never suspects 
Bishops. If there be any way in which the 
partialities of the Judge may injure laymen, 
the subject is fenced round with all sorts of 
jealousies, and enactments, and prohibitions 
—all partialities are guarded against, and 
all propensities watched. Where Bishops 














are concerned, acts of Parliament are d 
up for beings who can never possibl 
polluted by pride, prejudice, passion, ¢ 
terest. Not otherwise would be the 
with Judges, if they, like the heads 0 
Church, legislated for themselves. 

Then comes the question of patron 
can anything be more flagrantly ur 
than that the patronage of Cathedrals et 
be taken away’ and conferred upon 
Bishops? I do not want to go intoa 
and tiresome history of Episcopal Nepo! 
but it is notorious to all, that Bishops 
fer their patronage upon their sons, 
sons-in-law, and all their relations; 1 
is really quite monstrous in the face o: 
world, who see this every day, and ¢ 
hour, to turn round upon Deans and C 
ters, and to say to them, “ We are cre: 
informed that there are instances in 
Chapters where preferment has not 
given to the most learned men 
find, but to the sons and brothers of : 
of the Prebendaries. These things 1 
not be — we must take these Benefices 
our own keeping; and this is the lang 
of men swarming themselves with sons 
daughters, and who, in enumerating 
advantages of their stations, have alv 
spoken of the opportunities of providing 
their families as the greatest and most 
portant. It is, I admit, the duty of e 
man, and of every body, to present the 
man that can be found to any living 
which he is the Patron ; but if this duty 
been neglected, it has been neglected 
Bishops quite as much as by Chapters; 
no man can open the “Clerical Guide,” 
read two pages of it, without seeing that 
Bench of Bishops are the last persons f 
whom any remedy of this evil is to be 
pected. 

The legislature has not always taken 
same view of the comparative trust-wor 
ness of Bishops and Chapters as is taken 
the Commission. Bishops’ leases for y« 
are for twenty-one years, renewable ev 
seven, When seven years are expired 
the present tenant will not renew, 
Bishop may grant a concurrent lease. 'H 
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does his Lordship act on such occasions? 
He generally asks two years’ income for the 
renewal, when Chaptera, not having the pri- 
vilege of granting such concurring leases, 
ask only a year and a half; and if the 
Bishop's price is not given, he puts a son, 
or a daughter, or a trustee into the estate, 
and the price of the lease deferred is money 
saved for bis family. But unfisir and exor- 
bitant terms may be asked by his Lordship, 
and the tenant may be unfairly dispossessed ; 
therefore, the legislature enacts that all 
those concurrent leases must be counter= 
signed by the Dean and Chapter of the dio- 
cese—making them the safeguards against 
Episcopal rapacity; and, as I hear from 
others, not making them so in vain. ‘These 
sort of laws do not exactly correspond with 
the relative views taken of both parties by 
the Ecclesiastical Commission. This view 
of Chapters is of course overlooked by a 
Commission of Bishops, just as all mention 
of bridles would be omitted in a meeting of 
horses; but in this view Chapters might be 
made eminently useful. In what profession, 
too, are there no gradations? Why is the 
Church of England to be nothing but a col 
lection of Beggars and Bishops— the Right 
Reverend Dives in the palace, and Lazarus 
in orders at the gate, doctored by dogs, and 
comforted with crumbs ? 

But to take away the patronage of exiat- 
ing Prebendaries is objectionable for another 
class of reasons. If it is right to take away 
the patronage of my Cathedral and to give 
it to the Bishop, it is at least unjust to do so 
with my share of it during my life. Society 
have a right to improve, or to do what they 
think an improvement, but then they have 
no right to do #6 suddenly, and hastily to my 
prejudice! After securing to me certain 
possessions by one hundred statutes passod 


tyranny and ion. If a man cannot 
live under the ‘of ancient law, where 
ishe safe? how can he see bis way, or lay 
out his plan of life ? 


Dubitant hormines sorere stque impendere curns. 


‘You tolerated for a century the wicked 
traffic in slaves, legislated for that species of 
Property, encor it by premiums, de~ 
fended it in your of Justice — West 
Indians bought, and sold, trusting (as Enge 
lishmen always ought to trust) in Parlia- 
ments, Women went to the altar, promised 
that they should be supported by that pro- 
perty; and children were born to it, and 
young men were educated with it: but God 
touched the hearts of the English people, 
and they would have no slaves. The scales 
fell from their eyes, and they saw the mon- 
strous wickedness of the traffic; but then 
they said, and sald magnificently, to the 
West Indians, * We mean to become wiser 
and better, but not at your expense; the 
loss shall be ours, and we will not involve 
you in ruin, because we are ashamed of our 
former cruelties, and have learnt a better 
lesson of humanity and wisdom.” And this 
is the way in which improving nations ought 
to act, and this is the distinction between 
reform and revolution, 

Sustice is not changed by the magnitude 
or minuteness of the subject. ‘The old Ca- 
thedrals have enjoyed their patronage for 
seven hundred years, and the new ones since 
the time of Hare VIIL; which latter Levis 
even gives 8 much longer possession than 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of the legis- 
lators, who are called upon to plunder us, 
can boast of for their own estates. And 
these rights, thus sanctioned, and hallowed 
by time, are torn from their present pos- 
sessors without the least warning or pre- 


in six hundred years —after having clothed | para 


me in fine garments, and conferred upos me 
pompous names, they have no right to tarn 
round upon me all of a sudden, and to say, 
You are not # Dean nor a Canon-Residen- 
tiary, but a vagabond and on outcast, and 
a morbid excrescence upon society. ‘This 
would not be a reform, but the grossest 





and State, but by men of admirable and un~ 
impeached character in all the relations of 
life—not by rash men of new politics, but 
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—by the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
land, high official men, invented and created 
and put in palaces to curb the lawless changes 
and the mutations, and the madness of man- 
kind ; and, to crown the whole, the ludicrous 
is added to the unjust, and what they take 
from the other branches of the Church they 
confer upon themselves. 

Never dreaming of such sudden revolu- 
tions as these, a Prebendary brings up his 
son to the Church, and spends a large sum 
of money in his education, which perhaps 
he can ill afford. His hope is (wicked 
wretch!) that according to the established 
custom of the body to which he (immoral 
man!) belongs, the chapter will (when bis 
turn arrives), if his son be of fair attainments 
and good character, attend to his nefarious 
recommendation, and confer the living upon 
the young man; and in an instant all his 
hopes are destroyed, and he finds his pre- 
ferment seized upon, under the plea of 
public good, by a stronger churchman than 
himself. I can call this by no other name 
than that of tyranny and oppression. I 
know very well that this is not the theory 
of patronage; but who daes better ?—do 
individual patrons P —do Colleges who give 
in succession? — and as for Bishops, lives 
there the man so weak, and foolish, so little 
observant of the past, as to believe (when 
this tempest of purity and perfectiun has 
blown over) that the name of Blomfield will 
not figure in those benefices from which the 
names of Copleston, Blomberg, Tate, and 
Smith have been eo virtuously excluded ? 
Ihave no desire to make odious compari- 
sons between the purity of one set of patrons 
and another, but they are forced upon me 
by the injustice of the Commissioners. I 
must either make such comparisons, or yield 
up, without remonstrance, those rights to 
which I am fairly entitled. 

Tt may be said that the bishops will do 
better in future; that now the public eye is 
upon them, they will be shamed into a more 
Jofty and antinepotic spirit; but, if the ar- 
gument of past superiority be given up, and 
the hope of future amendment resorted to, 














why may we not improve as well = 
masters? but the Commission say, “1 
excellent men (meaning themselves) 

promised to do better, and we have at 
plicit confidence in their word: we 

have the patronage of the Cathedrals.” 
the mean time we are ready to promi: 
well as the Bishops. A 

With regard to that common news 
phrase the public eye — there's nothing 
the Bench well know) more wandering 
slippery than the public eye. In five } 
hence the public eye will no more see 
description of men are promoted by Bisl 
than it will see what Doctors of Law 
promoted by the Turkish Uhlema; an 
the end of this period (such is the exa 
set by the Commission), the public eye tu 
in every direction may not be able to 
any Bishops at all. 

In many instances, Chapters are b 
patrons than Bishops, because their pr 
ment is not given exclusively to one sp 
of Incumbents. I have a diocese no 
my private eye which has undergone 
following changes. The first of three Bis 
whom I remember was a man of car 
easy temper, and how patronage wen 
those early days may be conjectured by 
following letters—which are not his, 
serve to illustrate a system : — 


THE BISHOP TO LORD a—. 
My dear Lord, 

T have noticed with great pleasure the beha: 
of your Lordabip’s second son, and am most b 
to have it in my power to offer to him the livit 
***, He will find it of considerable value; 


there is, I understand, a very good house upo 
&e, &e. 


This is to confer a living upon a mai 
real merit out of the family; into w. 
family, apparently sacrificed to the pu 
good, the living is brought buck by 
second letter : 


THE SAME TO THE SAME A YEA 
AFTER. 





‘My dear Lord, 

Will you excuse the liberty I take in solici 
promotion for my grandson? He is an offic: 
great skill and gallantry, and can bring the 1 
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exceed the munificence of his predecessor : 
but when twenty-four public bodies are to 
be despoiled of their patronage, we must 
look not only to present men, but historically 
to see how it has been administered in times 
of old, and in times also recently past; and 
to remember, that at this moment, when 
Bishops are set up as the most admirable 
dispensers of patronage —as the only persons 
fit to be intrusted with it—as Marvels, for 
whom law, and justice, and ancient pos- 
sessions, ought to be set aside, that this pa- 
tronage (very valuable because selected from 
the whole diocese) of the two heads of the 
Church is liable to all the accidents of suc- 
cession— that it may full into the hands of 
a superannuated wife, of a profligate son, of 
a weak daughter, or a rapacious creditor, — 
that it may be brought to the hammer, and 
publicly bid for at an auction, like all the 
other chattels of the palace; and that such 
have been the indignities to which this 
optional patronage has been exposed, from 
the earliest days of the Church to this moment. 
Truly, men who live in houses of glass (es- 
pecially where the panes are so large) ought 
not to fling stones; or if they do, they should 
be especially careful at whose head they are 
flung. 

And then the patronage which is not 
seized —the patronage which the Chapter 
is allowed to present to its own body — 
may be divided without their consent. Can 
any thing be more thoroughly lawless, or 
unjust, than this — that my patronage 
during my life shall be divided without my 
consent? How do my rights during my 
life differ from those of a lay patron, who 
is tenant for life? and upon what principle 
of justice or common sense is his patronage 
protected from the Commissioners’ dividing 
power to which mine is subjected? That 
one can sell, and the other cannot sell, the 
next presentation, would be bad reasoning 





of the Archbishop's representatives after his death, 
1 will answer for it that the present Archbishop 
will do every thing with them which becomes his 
high station and high character. They ought to 
be abolished by act of Parliament. 





if it were good law; but it is not law, 
an Ecclesiastical Corporation, aggregau 
sole, can sell 8 next presentation as leg 
asa lay life-tenant can do. They bave 
same power of selling as laymen, but 1 
never do #0; that is, they dispense tl 
patronage with greater propriety and d 
cacy, which, in the estimate of the Com 
sioners, seems to make their right weal 
and the reasons for taking it away 0 
powerful. 

Not only are laymen guarded by the = 
act which gives the power of dividing liv 
to the Commissioners, but Bishops are 

led. The Commissioners may dit 
the livings of Chapters without their « 
sent; but before they can touch the ln 
of a Bishop, his consent must be obtair 
It seems after a few of those examples 
become a little clearer, and more intelligi 
why the appointment of any other Ecch 
astics than Bishops was so disagreeable 
the Bench. 

The reasoning then is this: If a 
living be vacant in the patronage of 
Chapter, they will only think of conferr 
it on one of their body or their friends. 
such a living fall to the gift of a Bishop, 
will totally overlook the interests of his s 
and daughters, and divide the living it 
small portions for the good of the publ 
and with these sort of anilities, Whig leade 
whose interest it is to lull the Bishops int: 
reform, pretend to be satisfied; and up 
this intolerable nonsense they are not asham 











‘A division is set up between public a 
private patronage, and it is pretended tl 
one is holden in trust for the public, 1 
other is private property. This is m 
theory —a slight film thrown over cc 
venient injustice. Henry VIII. gave tot 
Duke of Bedford much of ‘his patrona, 
Roger de Hoveden gave to the Church 
St. Paul's much of their patronage beft 
the Russells were in existence. The Du 





* These reasonings have had their effect, 
many early acts of injustice of the Commise 
have been subsequently corrected. 
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‘men as good, and as wise, and as able as 
himself ? 

‘The history of the division of Edmonton 
has, I understand, been repeatedly stated in 
the Commission—and told as it has been 
by a decided advocate, and with no sort of 
evidence called for on the other side of the 
question, has produced an unfair impression 
against Chapters. ®The history is shortly 
this: —Besides the Mother Church of Ed- 
monton, there are two Chapels— Southgate, 
and Winchmore Hill Chapel. Winchmore 
Hill Chapel was built by the Society for 
building Churches, upon the same plan as 
the portions of Marylebone are arranged : 
the Clergyman was to be remunerated by 
the lease of the pews, and if curates with 
talents for preaching had been placed there, 
they might have gained 200/. per annum. 
Though men of perfectly respectable and 
honourable character, they were not endowed 
with this sort of talent, and they gained no 
more than from 90J. to 1002, per annum. 
The Bishop of London applied to the Ca- 
thedral of St. Paul's to consent to 2501. per 
annum, in addition to the proceeds from the 
letting of the pews, or that proportion of the 
whole of the value of the living should be 
allotted to the chapel of Winchmore ; and 
at the same time we reccived an application 
from the chapel at Southgate, that another 
considerable portion, I forget what, but 
believe it to have been rather less (perhaps 
200/.), should be allotted to them, and the 
whole living severed into three parishes. 
Now the living of Edmonton is about 13602. 
per annum, besides surplice fees; but this 
13501. depends upon a Corn Rent of 10s. 8d. 
per bushel, present valuation, which at the 
next valuation would, in the opinion of 
eminent land surveyors, whom we consulted, 
be reduced to about 6s. per bushel, so that 
the living, considering tbe reduction also of 
all voluntary offerings to the Church, would 








* Since writing this, and after declining the 
ing for myself, I have had the pleasure of seeing 
resented in an undivided state to my amiable 
excellent friend, Mr. Tate, who, after a long 
fe of moods and tenses, has acquired (as he has 
deserved) ease and opulence in his old age. 















be reduced one half, and this half wast 
divided into three, and one or two Cw 
(two Curates by the present bill) to be 

by the Vicar of the old Church ; and 

three clerical beggars were, by the acti 
of the Bishop of London, to be establi 
in a district where the extreme dearne 
all provisions is the plea for making the 
of London double in value to that of 
Bishopric in the country. To this we 
clined to agree ; and this, heard only on 
side, with the total omission of the chan, 
value of the Benefice from the price of ¢ 
has most probably been the parent of 
clause in question. The right cure for 
and all similar cases would be, to give 
Bishop a power of allotting to such Cha 
as high a salary as to any other Curate ir 
diocese, taking, as part of that salary, w 
ever was received from the lease of the p 
and to this no reasonable man could or w: 
object: but this is not enough—all 1 
bow to one man—“ Chapters must be tai 
submission. No pamphlets, no meetin, 
independent Prebendaries, to remonst 
against the proceedings of their superiot 
no opulence and ease but mine.” 

Some effect was produced also upon 
Commission by the evidence of a Pre 
who is both Dean and Bishop *, and: 
gre it as his opinion, that the patronag 

shops was given upon better princi 
than that of Chapters, which, translated 
fair English, is no more than this—that 

witness, not meaning to mislead, 
imeelf deceived, hes his own way enti 
in his diocese, and can only have it parti 
in his chapter. 

There is a rumour that these reasonii 
with which they were assailed from so m 
quarters in the last Session of Parliam 
have not been without their effect, and { 
it is the intention of the Commissioners « 
to take away the patronage from the Cat 
drals exactly in proportion as the numt 















* This Prelate stated it as his opinion to 
Commission, that in future all Prelates ough 
declare that they held their patronage in trast 
the public. 
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Sa ek ee md Se me | che Cheezy at Deritrechet, ad the Chri 
Bocas St Se Sie of mee wong | thes deere i, hich I give in the ha 
== emer Ges w Secs a renee of the rransistion:—* And thereva 








woe comme Se hs Bewe hee mee g| Jon Barmevekit and of Hugh Grote. Asi 
pe see ee hey ee ke | bere my Lords the Bishops, Simon 4 
Same wt of me pockes Stam Shey eave Se | Glowcester, who was a Bishop in thise paris 
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those who count lower in the Churck than you 
do should feast and fluster ? Let us order to 
us the dinner of the Deans end Canons, which 
is making ready for them in the chamber be~ 
low.’ And this speech of Simon of Glou- 
cester pleased the Bishops much; and £0 
they sent for the host, one William of Ypres, 
and told him it was for the public good, and 
he, much fearing the Bishops, brought them 
the dinner of the Deans and Canons; and 
#0 the Deans and Canons went away with- 
out dinner, and were pelted by the men of 
the town, because they had not put any 
meat out of the window like the Bishops ; 
and when the Count came to bear of it, he 

id it was a pleasant conceit, and that the 
Bishops were right cunning men, and had 
dding'd the Canons well.” 

When I talk of sacrifices, I mean the 
sacrifices of the Bishop Commissioners, for 
we are given to understand that the great 
mass of Bishops were never consulted at all 
about these proceedings ; that they are con- 
trary to everything which consultations at 
Lambeth, previous to the Commission, had 
led them to expect; and that they are totally 
disapproved of by them, ‘The voluntary 
sacrifice, then (for it is no snerifice if it be 
not voluntary), is in the Bishop Commis- 
sioners only; and besides the indemnifiea~ 
tion which they have voted to themselves 
out of the patronage of the Cathedrals, they 
will have all that never-ending patronage 
which is to proceed from the working of the 
Commission, and the endowments bestowed 
upon different livings. So much for epis- 
copal sacrifices ! 

And who does not see the end and mean- 
ing of all this? The Lay Commissioners, 
who are mombers of the Government, can- 
not and will not attend —the Archbishops 
of York and Canterbury are quiet and 
amiable men, going fust down in the vale 
of life—some of the members of the Com- 
mission are expletives—some must be ab- 
sont in their dioceses —the Bishop of London 
is passionately fond of labour, has certainly 
no aversion to power, is of quick temper, 
great ability, thoroughly yersant in eccle~ 
siastical law, and always in London. He 
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will become the Commission, and when the 
Chureh of England is mentioned, it will 
only mean Charles James, of London, who 
will enjoy # greater power than has ever 
been by any Churchman since the 


possessed 
days of Land, and will become the Church of 


England here upon earth, Aa for the Com- 
mission itself, there is scarcely any power 
which is not given to it. ‘Chey may call for 
every paper in the world, and every human 
creature who possesses it, and do what they 
like to one or the other, It is hopeless to 
contend with such a body; and most pain- 
ful to think thnt it has been established 
under a Whig Government.* A Commis- 
sion of Tory Churchmen, established for 
such should have been framed 
with the utmost jealousy, and with the most 
cautious circumspection of its and 
with the most earnest wish for its extinction 
when the purposes of its creation were an- 
swered. The Government have done every 
thing in their power to make it vexations, 
omnipotent, and everlasting, ‘This immense 
power, flung into the hands of an individual, 
is one of the many foolish consequences 
which from the centralisation of the 
Bill, and the unwillingness to employ the 
local knowledge of the Bishops in the pro- 
cess of annexing dignified to parochial pre- 
ferment. 

‘There is a third Bill concocted by the 
Commission-Bishops, a which the great 
principle of increasing the power of the Bench 
has certainly not been lost sight of:—A 
brother Clergyman falls ill suddenly in the 
country, and he begs his clerical neighbour 
to do duty for him in the afternoon, thinking 
it better that there should be single service 
in two churches, than two services in one, and 
none in the other, The Clergyman who 
accedes to this request is liable to a penalty 
of 5. There is a harshness and ill nature 
in this—a ij 
the poorer Clergy: 
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way an attempt was made to try delinquent 
Clergymen, by a jury of Clergymen, nomi- 
nated by the Bishop ; but this was too bad, 
and was not endured for an instant; still it 
showed the same love of power and the sume 
principle of ¢mpeccabitity, for the Bill is exe 
presaly confined to all suits and complaints 
against persons below the dignity and degree 
of Bishops. The trath is, that there are 
very few men in either House of Parliament 
(Ministers or any one else), who ever think 
of the happiness and comfort of the working 
Clergy, ar bestow one thought upon guarding 
them from the increased nd increasing 
power of their encroaching masters. What 
is called taking care of the Church is taking 
care of the Bishops; and all Bills for the 
management of the Clergy are left to the 
concoction of men who yery naturally be- 
Veve they are improving the Church when 
they are increasing their own power. ‘There 
are many Bishops too generous, too humane, 
and too Christian, to oppress a poor Clergy- 
man; but I have seen (I am sorry to my) 
many grievous instances of partiality, rude- 
ness, and oppression." I haye seen Clergy- 

men treated by them with a violence and 
contempt which the lowest servant in the 
Bishop's establishment would not have en- 
dured for a single moment; and if there be 
a helpless, friendless, wretched being in the 
community, it is a poor Clergyman in the 
country, with a large family. If there be 
an object of compassion, he is one. If there 
be any occasion in life where a great man 
should lay aside his office, and put on those 
kind looks, and use those kind words which 
raize the humble from the dust, these are 








have been compelled for the last five years to pay 
off the encumbrances at the rate of one twentieth 
per annum, and are now compelled to pay them off, 
or will, when the Bill passes, be eo compelled, at 
the rato of one thirtieth per annum, when the 
Archbishop takes forty year to do the sume thing, 
and has made that bargain in the your 1831, 1 
really cannot tell, A Clengyman who doe not 
reside is forced to pay off his building debt in ten 


years. 
* What Bishop lke best in their Clergy is a 
dropping-dows-deadness of mannee. 





the occasions when those best of the 
Christian character ought to be layed. 

I would instance the unlimited power 
which a Bishop possesses over a Curate, ag 
a very unfair of power for any man 
to possess. Take the following 
which represents « real event. 

Bishop. —Sir, T understand 
the Meetings of the Bible Society? ? 

Curate, — Yes, my Lord, I do. 

Bishop.—Sir, 1 tell you plainly, if you 
continue to do so, I shall silence you from 
preaching in my diocese. 

Curate.—My Lord, T am very sorry to 
incur your tigations but I frequent that 
Society upon principle, because I think it 
eminently serviceable to the cause of the 
Gospel. 

Bishop. — Sir, I do not enter into your 
reasons, but tell you plainly, if you continue 
to go there you shall be silenced. 

‘The young man did go, and was silenced ; 
—and as Bishops have always a great deal 
of clever machinery at work of testimonials 
and bene-decessite, and always a lawyer at 
their elbow under the name of a secretary, 
a Curate excluded from one diocese is ex- 
cluded from all, His remedy ie an appeal 
to the Archbishop from the. Bishop: his 
worldly goods, however, amount to ten 
pounds : he never was in London: he dreads 
such a tribunal as an Archbishop: he thinks, 
perhaps, in time the Bishop may be softened : 
if ho is compelled to restore him, the enmity 
willbe immortal. It would be just as rational 
to give to a frog or a rabbit, upon which the 
physician ix about to experiment, an appeal 
to the Zoological Society, oa to give to w 
country Curate an appeal to the Archbishop 


pm ide paseo cores 
ba the Bill oat ure a pile dames 


—the Bd hog the Bill is a private con- 
jive us our patronage for life.* 

‘Treat the Cathedrals all alike, with the same 

measure of justice. Don't divide livings in 

the patronage of present Incumbents without, 

their consent—or do the same with all livi 

If these points be attended to in the forthe 


* This has now been given to ns, 


you frequent 
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coming Bill, all complaint of unfairness and 
injustice will be at an end. I shall still think, 
that the Commissioners have been very rash 
and indiscreet, that they have evinced # 
contempt for existing institutions, and « 
spirit of destruction which will be copied to 
the life hereafter, by Commissioners of a 
very different description. Bishops live in 
high places with high people, or with little 
people who depend upon them... They walk 
delicately, like Agag. They hear only one 
sort of conversation, and avoid bold reckless 
men, as a lady veils herself from rough 
breezes. I am half inclined to think some- 
times, that the Bishop Commissioners really 
think thet they are finally settling the 
Church; that the House of Lords will be 
open to the Bench for ages; and that many 
Archbishops in succession will enjoy their 
fifteen thousand pounds a year in Lambeth. 
I wish I could do for the Bishop Commis- 
sioners what his mother did for 2neas, in 
the last days of Troy :— 
Omnem que nune obdueta tuenti 

‘Mortales hebetat visus tibi, et hamida circum 

Caligat, nubem eripiam. 

Apparent dirm facies, &c. &c. 

It is ominous for liberty when Sydney and 
Russell cannot agree; but when Lord John 
Russell, in the House of Commons, said, that 
we showed no disposition to make any sacri- 
fices for the good of the Church, I took the 
liberty to remind that excellent person that 
he must first of all prove it to be for the 
good of the Church that our patronage should 
be taken away by the Bishops, and then he 
might find fault with us for not consenting 
to the sacrifice. 

I have little or no personal nor pecuniary 
interest in these things, and have made all 
possible exertion (as two or three persons in 
power well know) that they should not come 
before the public. I have no son nor son- 
in-law in the Church, for whom I want any 
patronage. If I were young enough to 
survive any incumbent of St. Paul's, my own 
preferment is too agreeably circumstanced to 
make it at all probable I should avail myself 
of the opportunity. I am asincere advocate 


for Church Reform; but I think it very 
Le 





possible, and even very easy, to hav 
moved all odium from the Establish: 
in # much less violent, and revolutic 
manner, without committing or attem) 
such flagrant acts of injustice, and wit 
leaving bebind an odious Court of Ir 
sition, which will inevitably fall into 
hands of a single individual, and will t 
eternal source of vexation, jealousy, 
change. I give sincere credit to the 
missioners for good intentions. How 
such men have intended any thing but g 
And I firmly believe that they are hi 
conscious of the extraordinary predil 
they have shown for Bishops in all 

ings: it is like those errors in tr 
men’s bills of which the retail arithmet 
is really unconscious, but which someha 
another always happens to be in his 
favour. Such men as the Commissione: 
not say this patronage belongs justly t 
Cathedrals, and we will take it away 
justly for ourselves; but after the ma 
of human nature a thousand weak rea 
prevail, which would have no effect, if 
interest were not concerned : they are 
tising a deception on themselves, and 
cerely believe they are doing right. W 
I talk of spoil and plunder, I do not 
of the intention, but of the effect, and 
precedent. 

Still the Commissioners are on the ev 
entailing an immense evil upon the cour 
and unfortunately they have gone so 
that it is necessary they should ruin 
Cathedrals to preserve their character 
consistency. They themselves have | 
frightened a great deal too much by 
mob; have overlooked the chances int 
favour produced by delay; have been af 
of being suspected (as Tories) of not d 
enough ; and have allowed themselves t 
hurried on by the constitutional impetuc 
of one man, who cannot be brought to 
lieve that wisdom often consists in lea 
alone, standing still and doing noth 
From the joint operation of all these car 
all the Cathedrals of England will in a 
weeks be knocked about our ears. } 
Mr. Archdeacon Singleton, will sit like C 














believing their eyes, and carefully 
pressing their laughter, when they saw 1 
eminent Conservatives laying about 1 
with the fury of Mr. Tyler or Mr. St 
they have taken the greatest care nc 


* Tmeant no harm by the comparison, but I 
made two bitter enemies by it. 


SECON 


ARCHDEAC( 


Mr vzar Sie, 
Ir is a long time since you have heard fr 
me, and in the mean time the poor Chu 
of England bas been trembling, from 1 
Bishop who sitteth upon the throne, to 1 
Curate who rideth upon the hackney hor 
I began writing on the subject to av 
barsting from indignation ; and as it is 1 


my hahit ta 
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clergymen is rather more likely to produce 
valuable members of the community than a 
long series of begotten squires. Take, for 
instance, the Cathedral of Bristol, the whole 
estates of which are about equal to keeping 
a pack of fox-hounds. If this had been in 
the bands of s country gentleman, instead 
of Precentor, Succentor, Dean, and Canons, 
and Sexton, you would have had huntsmen, 
whipper in, dog-feedera, and stoppers of 
earths; the old squire, full of foolish opi- 
nions, and fermented liquids, and a young 
gentleman of gloves, waistcoats, and panta- 
loons: and how many generations might it 
be before the fortuitous concourse of noodles 
would produce such a man as Professor Lee, 
one of the Prebendaries of Bristol, and by 
far the most eminent Oriental scholar in 
Europe? The same argument might be 
applied to every Cathedral in England. 
How many hundred coveys of squires would 
it take to supply as much knowledge as is 
condensed in the heads of Dr. Copplestone, 
or Mr. Tate, of St. Paul's? and what a 
strange thing it is that such a man as Lord 
John Russell, the Whig leader, should be so 
squirrel-minded as to wish for a movement 
without object or end! Saving there can be 
none, for it is merely taking from one Eccle- 
siastic to give it to another ; public clamour, 
to which the best men must sometimes yield, 
does not require it; and so far from doing 
any good, it would be a source of infinite 
mischief to the Establishment. 

If you were to gather a Parliament of 
Curates on the hottest Sunday in the year, 
after all the services, sermons, burials, and 
baptisms of the day, were over, and to offer 
them such increase of salary as would be 
produced by the confiscation of the Cathe- 
dral property, I am convinced they would 
reject the measure, and prefer splendid hope, 
and the expectation of good fortune in ad- 
vanced life, to the trifling improvement of 
poverty which such a fund could afford. 
Charles James, of London, was a Curate; 
the Bishop of Winchester was a Curate; 
almost every rose-and-shovel man has been 
a Curate in his time. All Curates hope to 
draw great prizes, 















I am surprised it does not stril 
mountaineers how very much the 
emoluments of the Church are flung 
to the lowest ranks of the comm 
Butchers, bakers, publicans, schoolm 
are perpetually seeing their children ek 
to the mitre. Let a respectable baker 
through the city from the west end 
town, and let him cast an eye on the! 
ments of Northumberland House, b 
little muffin-faced son the smallest « 
of getting in among the Percies, enjo 
share of their luxury and splendour, : 
chasing the deer with hound and horn 
the Cheviot Hills? But let him dri 
alum-steeped loaves a little further, | 
reaches St. Paul’s Churchyard, and i 
thoughts are changed when he seet 
beautiful fabric; it is not impossible 
his little penny roll may be introduce 
that splendid oven. Young Crumpeti 
to school — takes to his books — spent 
best years of his life, as all eminent En 
men do, in making Latin verses —1 
that the crum in crum-pet is long, an 
pet short — goes to the University — 
prize for an Essay on the Dispersion < 
Jews — takes orders — becomes a Bi: 
chaplain— has 9 young nobleman fc 
pupil— publishes an useless classic, 1 
serious call to the unconverted — and 
goes through the Elysian transitions of 
bendary, Dean, Prelate, and the long 
of purple, profit, and power. 

It will not do to leave only four pe 
in each Cathedral upon the suppositior 
such a number will be sufficient for al 
men of real merit who ought to enjoy 
preferment ; we ought to have a steady 
fidence that the men of real merit will al 
bear a small proportion to the whole nun 
and that in proportion as the whole nu 
is lessened, the number of men of merit 
vided for will be lessened also. If it 
quite certain that ninety persons woul, 
selected, the most remarkable for con: 
piety, and learning, ninety offices migt 
sufficient ; but out of these ninety are 1 
taken tutors to Dukes and Marquises, 
in this way by the public; Bishops’ C 
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Jains, running tame about the place; ele- 
gant Clergymen of small understanding, who 
have made themselves acceptable in the 
drawing-rooms of the mitre; Billingsgate 
controversialists, who have tossed and gored 
an Unitarian. So that there remain but « 
few rewards for men of real merit—yet these 
rewards do infinite good; and in this mixed, 
checkered way human affairs are conducted. 

No man at the beginning of the Reform 
could tell to what excesses the new power 
conferred upon the multitude would earry 
them; it was not safe for a Clergyman to 
appear in the streets. I bought a blue 
coat, and did not despair in time of looking 
like a Layman, All this ix passed over. 
Men are returned to their senses upon the 
subject of the Church, and I utterly deny 
that there is any public feeling whatever 
which calls for the destruction of the resi- 
dent Prebends, Lord John Russell has 
pruned the two luxuriant Bishoprics, and 
has abolished Pluralities: he has made a 
very material alteration in the state of the 
Church : not enough to please Joseph Hume, 
and the tribunes of the people, but enough 
to satisfy every reasonable and moderate 
man, and therefore enough to satisfy him- 
self. What another generation may choose 
to do is another question: I am thoroughly 
convinced that enough bas been done for the 
present. 

Viscount Melbourne declared himself quite 
satisfied with the Church as it is; but if the 
public had any desire to alter it, they might 
do as they pleased. He might have said the 
same thing of the Monarchy, or of any other 
of our institutions; and there is in the de- 
claration a permissiveness and good humour 
which in public men has seldom been ex- 
ceeded. Carclessness, however, is but a 
poor imitation of genins, and the formation 
of a wise and well-reflected plan of Reform 
conduces more to the lasting fame of a 
Minister than that affected contempt of duty 
which every man sees to be mere vanity, 
and a vanity of no very high description. 

But if the truth miust be told, our Vis- 
count is somewhat of an impostor. Every 
thing about him seems to betoken pos 





desolation : any one would suppose from his 
manner that he was playing at chuck-farthing 
with human happiness; that he was always 


on the heel of pastime; that he would giggle 
away the Great Charter, and decide by the 
met of tee-totum whether my Lords the 
Bishops should or should not retain their 
seats m the House of Lords. All this is the 


believe that he can play with kingdoms as 
other men can with nine-pins. Instead of 
this lofty nebulo, this miracle of moral and 
intellectual felicitics, he is nothing more 
than a sensible honest man, who means to 
do his duty to the Sovereign and to the 
Country; instead of being the ignorant man 
ho pretends to be, before he meets the de- 
putation of Tallow-Chandlers in the morn 

ing, he site up half the night talking wi 

‘Thomas Young about melting and skimming, 
and then, though he has acquired knowledge 
enough to work off a whole vat of prime 
Leicester tallow, he pretends next morning 
not to know the difference between a dip 
and a mould. In the same way, when he 
has been employed in reading Acts of Par- 
liament, he would persuade you that he has 
been reading Cleghorn on the Beatitudes, or 
Pickler on the Nine Points. Neither 
can I allow to this Minister (however he 
may be irritated by the denial) the extreme 
merit of indifference to the consequences of 
his measures. I believe him to be conaci- 
entiously alive to the good or evil that he is 
doing, and that his caution has more than 
once arrested the gigantic projects of the 
Lycurgus of the Lower House. Tam sorry 
to burt any man’s feelings, and to brusl 
away the magnificent fabric of levity and 


more than a man of good understanding, 
and good principle, disguised in the eterzal 
and somewhat wearisome affvctation of a 
political Rong, 

One of the most foolish circumstances 
attending this destruction of Cathedral pro= 
perty is the great sacrifice of the 
of the Crown: the Crown gives up 
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Pretearts of Westminster, two st Worcester, — 


sexecet when suck extraordinary bes 
been svdtenly conferred upon the people, 
and when every aumn of power and 


; planning a petition to the Legislature 

‘beard by evunsel. They will take such 

i bigh ground, and talk a language so utterly 

| at variance with the feelings of the age about 
Church Property, that I am much afraid 
they will do more harm than good. In the 
time of Lord Gemge Gordon's riots, the 

| Guards said they did not care for the mob, 

| if the Gentlemen Volunteers behind would 
be so good as not to bold their muskets in 
such a dangerous manner. I don't care for 
popular clamour, and think it might now 
be defied; but I confess the Gentlemen Vo- 
luntecrs alarm me. They have unfurtunately, 
tum, collected their widresues, and published 
them in a single volume!!! 

T should like to know how many of our 
institutions at this moment, besides the 
Cathedrals, are under notice of destruction, 
I will, before I finish my letter, endeavour 
ty procure in the mean time I will 

fare with which the last 









is 
—The Law of Copyright 
s reecreated by Serjeant Talfourd ; 
Church Kates abolished by Lord John Rus- 
sell, and Imprisonment for Debt by the At- 
torney-General: the Archbishop of Canter- 











| man affairs would have been stopped tl 
| restitution hed been made. In a fortnight! 
| time, Lord John Russell is to take poser 
! sion of, and to re-partition all the Cathedrals 
‘im England; and what a prelude for the 
* young Queen's coronation! what » med! 
1 for the august ceremony ! — the fallen Gothic 
| buildings on one side of the gold, the young 
Protestant Queen on the other : — 
ieties Valea Wiese 

And then, when she is full of noble devices, 
and of all sorts enchantingly beloved, and 
amid the solemn swell of music, when ber 
heart beats happily, and her eyes look Ms 
jesty, she turns them on the degraded Minis- 
‘ters of the Gospel, and shudders to see she 
is stalking to the throne of her Protestant , 
ancestors over the broken altars of God. 
Now, remember, I hate to overstate my ! 
case. I do not say that the destruction of, 
| Cathedrals will put an end to railroads: I| 
| believe that good mustard and cress, sown | 
after Lord Jobn's Bill is passed, will, if duly ! 
watered, continue to grow. I do not say! 
that the country has no right, after the 
death of individual incumbents, to do what 
they propose to do;—I merely say that it 
is inexpedient, uncalled for, and mischievous 
—that the lower Clergy, for whose sake it 
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is proposed to be done, do not desire it— 
that the Bishop Commissioners, who. pro- 
posed it, would be heartily glad if it were 
put an end to—that it will lower the cha- 
racter of those who enter into the Church, 
and accustom the English people to lege 
and dangerous confiscations: and I would 

not have gentlemen of the money-bags, and 
of wheat and bean land, forget that the 
Church means many other things than 
Thirty-nine Articles, and a discourse of 
five-and-twenty minutes’ duration on the 
Sabbath. It means a check to the conceited 
rashness of experimental reasoners —an ad- 
hesion to old moral landmarks—an attach- 
ment to the happiness we have gained from 
tried institutions greater than the expec- 
tation of that which is promived by novelty 
and change. ‘The loud ery of ten thousand 
teachers of justice and worship—that cry 
which masters the Borgias and Catilines of 
the world, and guards from devastation the 
best works of God — 


BlaynA testantur voce per orbem 
Discito justitiam moniti et non temnere divos. 


In spite of his up-lifted chess-board, I 
cannot let my old schoolfellow, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, off, without barping 
a little upon his oath which he has taken 
to preserve the rights and property of the 
Church of Canterbury: I am quite sure so 
truly good s man, as from the bottom of 
my heart I believe him to be, has some line 
of argument by which he defends himself; 
but till I know it, I cannot of course say 
Tam convinced by it. The common de- 
fence for breaking oaths is, that they are 
contracts made with another party, which 
the Creator is called to witness, and from 
which the swearer is absolved if those for 
whom the oath is taken choose to release 
him from his obligation. With whom, then, 
is the contract made by the Archbishop? 
Is it with the community at lurge? If 20, 
nothing but an act of Parliament (as the 
community at large have no other organ) 
could absolve him from his oath; but. three 
years before any act is passed, he puta his 
name to a plan for taking away two-thirds 








of the property of the Church of Canterbury. 
If the contract be not made with the com= 
munity at large, but with the Church of 
Canterbury, every member of it is in decided 
hostility to his scheme. O'Connell takes an 
oath that he will not injure nor destroy the 
Protestant Church; but in promoting the 
destruction of some of the Irish Bishoprics, 
he may plead that he is sacrificing a part 
to preserve the whole, and benefiting, not 
injuring, the Protestant establishment. But 
the Archbishop does not swear to a general 
truth, where the principle may be 

though there is an apparent deviation from 
the words; but he swears to a very narrow 
and limited oath, that he will not alienate 
the possessions of the Church of Canterbury. 
A friend of mine has suggested to me that 
his Grace has perhaps forgotten the oath ; 
but this cannot he, for the first Protestant, 
in Europe of course makes a memorandum 
in his pocket-book of all the oaths he takes 
to do, or to abstain. The oath, however, 
may be less present to the Archbishop's 
memory, from the fact of his not having 
taken the oath in person, but by the medium 
of a gentleman sent down by the coach to 
take it for him—a practice which, though 
I believe it to have been long established 
in the Church, surprised me, I confess, not 
a little, A proxy to vote, if you please— 
a proxy to consent to arrangements of es- 
tates if wanted; but a proxy sent down in. 
the Canterbury Fly, to take the Creator to 
witness that the Archbishop, detained in 
town by business, or pleasure, will never 
violate that foundation of piety over which 
he presides—all this soems to me an act of 
the most extraordinary indolence ever re~ 
corded in history. If an Eeclesiastic, not 
a Bishop, may express any opinion on the 
reforma of the Church, I recommend that 
Archbishops and Bishops should take no 
more oaths by ys but, as they do not 
wait upon the Sovereign or the Prime Mi+ 
nister, or even any of the Cabinet, by proxy, 
that they should also perform all religious 
acts in their own person. ‘This practice 
would have been abolished in Lord John's 
first Bill, if other grades of Churchmen as 
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mention these distressing schemes of the 
Commission, which we are certain would 
have been met with a general yell of indig- 
nation from one end of the kingdom to: 
another? Surely it smust have occurred to 
this excellent Prelate that the Bishops would 
have been compelled by mere shame to have 
contributed to the fund which they were 
about to put upon the backs of the more 
opulent parochial clergy: surely a moment's 
reflection must have taught them that the 
safer method by far was to confiscate Ca- 
thedral property. 

‘The idea of abandoning this taxation, be~ 
cause it was displeasing to the Clergy at 
large, is not uncntertaining as applied to a 
commission who treated the Clergy with the 
greatest contempt, and did not even notice 
the Communications from Cathedral bodies 
upon the subject of the most serious and 
extensive confiscations.* 


* Upon this subject T think it right to introduce 
the following letters, the first of which was pub- 
lished Jan. 28, 1888 ;— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TOES. 

“Sir, —T feel it to be consistent with my duty, 
as Secretary to the Church Commissioners, to 
notice a statement emanating from a quarter which 
would seem to give it authenticity —that, of seven 
Chapter memorials addressed to the Boant, the 
receipt of one was only acknowledged. 

“It is strictly within my province toacknowledgo 
communications made to the Commissioners asm 
body, either directly or through me; and it ix part 
of their general instructions to me that I should do 
0 in all cases. 

“To whatever extent, therefore, the statement 
may be true, or whatever may be its valve, it is 
clear that it cannot attach to the Commisouors, 
but that J loge am responsible. 

“In the execution of my office T have endea- 
voured, in the midst of my other duties, to conduct 
an extensive correspondence in accordance to what 
T knew to be the feelings and wishes of the Com- 
missioners, and to treat every party in communi 
eation with thetn with attention and respect. 

“Jf, at some period of more than usual reste, 
‘any accidental omission may have occurred, or may 
hereafter occur, involving un appenrance of dis- 
courtesy, it is for me to offer, mx 1 now do, expla 
nation and apology. 

Lam, Sit, your obedient humble servant, 
“C.K. Muexar. 
Whitehall Place, Inn, 21." 








“The plan of taxation, therefore,” 
the Bishop, “ being abandoned, it was evident 


that the funds for the augmentation of poor 


Livings, and for the supply of the spiritual 
wants of populous districts, must be drawn 
from the Epiacopal and Cathedral revenues; 
that is, from the revenues from which the 
Legislature seems to have a peculiar right 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 
*8ir,—A more Indiscreet und extraordinary 
communication than that which appears in your 
own paper of the 23 instant, signed by he 
‘Murray, I never read. dlommus ints.’ 
‘is now clear how the Commission haa been maietl 
Where comtanications from the oldest Ecclesi- 
astical bodies, upon the most important of all aub- 
Jects to them and to the kingdom, were received 
‘by the greatest prelates and noblemen of the land, 
acting under the King’s Cammission, 1 should 
have thought that answers suitable to the oceasion 
‘would, in cach case, have beon dictated by the 
Commission; that such answers would have been 
entered on the minutes, and read on the Bonrdeday 
‘next ensuing 
“Te Mr, C. K. Marray quite sure that this, which 
in done at all Boards on the most tritling subjects, 
‘was not done at his Board, in the moat awful con- 
pasar ever known in England ? I he certains 
jon was in no instance sweetened by 
cane and injustice never varnished by forma? 
Were all pa decencies and propristies which ought 


toa guntleman who seems tohave been seined with 
six distinct fita of oblivion on six separate een 
sions, any one of which required all that attention 


According to Mr. C. K. Marray’s account, tha 
sally edge treo os Se Bane a 
calls, of any Cathedral writes, desiring: 

eaves destroyed, just say the communication 
hhas been received ;* and even this, Mr. Murray telly 


ipreat people. 
“Whatever cleo these Commixtioners do, they 
had better not bring thelr Secretary forwand agate. 
They may foal wind-bound by public opinion, bat 
thoy murt choose, as a sucritiee, a better se 


KM 
than Mr. C, lurray. #8 Ssurms 
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not such a measure be as fatal hereafter to 
the existence of a Church, as it would have 
been to the present generation, if it had 
been brought forward at the time of the 
Reformation P 

There is some safety in dignity. A Church 
is in danger when it is degraded. It costs 
mankind much less to destroy it when an 
institution is associated with mean, and not 
with elevated, ideas. I should like to see 
the subject in the hands of H. B. I would 
entitle the print— 


“The Bishope’ Saturday Night; or, Lord John 
Russell at the Pay-Table.” 


The Bishops should be standing before 
the pay-table, and receiving their weekly 
allowance; Lord John and Spring Rice 
counting, ringing, and biting the sovereigns, 
and the Bishop of Exeter insisting that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has given him 
one which was not weight. Viscount Mel- 
bourne, in high chuckle, should be standing, 
with his hat on, and his back to the fire, 
delighted with the contest; and the Deans 
and Canons should be in the back-ground, 
waiting till their turn came, and the Bishops 
were paid; and among them a Canon, of 
large composition, urging them not to give 
way too much to the Bench. Perhaps I 
should add the President of the Board of 
‘Trade, recommending the truck principle 
to the Bishops, and offering to pay them in 
hassocks, cassocks, aprons, shovel-hats, ser- 
mon-cases, and such like ecclesiastical gear. 

But the madness and folly of such a mea- 
sure is in the revolutionary feeling which it 
excites. A Government taking into its hands 
such an immense value of property! What 
a lesson of violence and change to the mass 
of mankind! Do you want to accustom 
Englishmen to lose all confidence in the 
permanence of their institutions —to inure 
them to great acts of plunder—and to draw 
forth all the latent villanies of human na- 
ture? The Whig Leaders are honest men, 
and cannot mean this, but these foolish and 
inconsistent measures are the horn-book 
and infantile lessons of revolution; and re- 
member, it requires no great time to teach 











mankind to rob and murder on a g 
scale. 

I am astonished that these Ministers 
glect thecommon precaution of a foolomet« 
with which no public man should be 
provided: I mean, the acquaintance ; 
society of three or four regular British fi 
asa test of public opinion. Every Cabi 
Minister should judge of all his mean 
by his foolometer, as a navi crowd 
shortens sail by the barometer in his cal 
I have a very valuable instrument of | 
kind myself, which I have used for m 
years; and I would be bound to pret 
with the utmost nicety, by the help of 
machine, the precise effect which any 0 
sure would produce on public opinion. ( 
tainly, I never saw any thing so decide 
the effects produced upon my machine 
the Rate Bill. No man who had been 
customed in the smallest degree to ba 
philosophical instruments could have dout 
of the storm which was coming on, or of 
thoroughly un-English scheme, in which 
Ministry had so rashly engaged themsely 

I think, also, that it is a very sound ar 
ment against this measure of Church Ra 
that estates have been bought liable to th 
payments, and that they have been dedac 
from the purchase money. And what, a 
if a Dissenter were a Republican as well 
a Dissenter—a case which has sometir 
happened ; and what if our anti-monarchi 
Dissenter were to object to the expenser 
kingly government? Are his scruples to 
respected, and his taxes diminished, and { 
Queen's privy purse to be subjected s 





‘* Mr. Fox very often used to say, “I won 
what Lord B, will think of this!” Lord B. hi 
pened to be a very stupid person, and the curio 
of Mr. Fox's friends was naturally excited to kn 
why he attached such importance to the opin 
of such an ordinary common-place person. “| 
opinion,” said Mr. Fox, “is of much mare impc 
ance than you are aware of. He is an exact 
resentative of all common-place English prejudit 
and what Lord B. thinks of any measure, the gr 
majority of English people will think of it.” 

would be a good thing if every Cabinet of phi 
sophers had a Lord B. among them. 
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exposed to the intervening and economical 
squeeze of Government Commissioners ? 
But these lucubrations upon Church Rates 
are an episode; I must go back to John, 
Bishop of Lincoln. All other Cathedrals 
are fixed at four Prebendaries; St. Paul's 
and Lincoln having only three, are increased 
to the regulation pattern of four, I call 
this useless and childish. The Bishop of 
Lincoln says, there were more Residentiaries 
before the Reformation; but if for three 
bundred years three Residentiaries have 
been found to be sufficient, what a strangely 
fecble excuse it is for adding another, and 
diverting 3000U. per annum from the Small 
Living Fund, to say, that there were more 
Residentiaries three hundred yeara ago. _ 
Must every thing be good and right that 
is done by Bishops? Is there one rule of 
right for them, and another for the rest of 
the world? Now here are two Commis- 
sioners, whose express object is to constitute 
out of the lange emoluments of the digni- 
taries, a Fund for the poorer Parochial 
Clergy; and in the very heat and fervour 
of confiscation, they build up two new 
places, utterly useless and uncalled for, take 
30002, from the Charity Fund to pny them, 
and they give the patronage of these places 
to themselves. Is there a single epithet in 
the language of invective which would not 
have been levelled at Lay Commissioners 
who had attempted the same thing? If it 
be necessary to do so much for Archdeacons, 
why might not one of the three Residenti- 
aries be Archdeacon in virtue of bis Prebend ? 
If Government make Bishops, they may 
surely be trusted to make Archdeacons, 
an very willing to ascribe good motives to 
these Commissioners, who are really worthy 
and very sensible men, but I am perfectly 
astonished that they were not deterred from 
‘a measure by appearances, and by the 
motives which, whether vighly or wrongly, 
would be imputed to them. In not acting 
40 a8 to be suspected, the Bishop of London 
should resemble Caesar's wife. In other re« 
spects, this excellent prelate would not hare 
exactly suited for the partner for that great 
and self-willed man; and an idea strikes me, 





that it is not impossible he might bave been 
in the Senate-house instead of Coesar, 

Lord John Russell gives himself crodit 
for not having confiscated Church property, 
but merely remodelled and redivided it. 1 
accuse him not of plunder, but T accuse him 
of taking the Church of England, rolling it 
about as a cook does a piece of dough with 
a rolling-pin, cutting a hundred different 
shapes with all tho plastic fertility of a con- 
fectioner, and without the most distant) sus- 

he can ever be wrong, or ever be 
ith a certainty that he can an- 
ticipate the consequences of every possible 
change in human affairs. There is not a 
better man in England than Lord John 
Russell; but his worst failure is that he is 
utterly ignorant of all moral fear; there ix 
nothing he would not undertake, I believe 
he would (parece the operation for the 
stone —~ build St. Peter's — or assume (with 
or without ten minutes’ notice) the command 
of the Channel Fleet; and no one would 
discover by his manner that the patient 
had died —the Church tumbled down — 
and the Channel Fleet been knocked to 
atoms, I believe his motives are always 
pure, and bis measures often able; but they 
are endless, and never done with that 
tentous pace and pedetentous mind in which 
it behoves the wise and virtuous improver 
to walk, He alarms the wise Liberals; and 
it ia impossible to sleep soundly while he 
has the command of the watch.” 

Do not say, my dear Lord John, that T 
am too severe upon you. A thousand years 
have scarce sufficed to make our blessod 


T| England what it is; an hour may lay it in 


the dust : and ean you with all your talents 
renovate its shattered splendour —can you 
recall back its virtues—ean you vanquish 
time and fate? Bat, alas! you want to 
shake the world, and be the Thunderer of 
the eeene! 

Now what is the end of what I have 


* Another peculiarity of the Rneselle is, that 


they never alter their opinions: they are an ex- 
cellent nace, bat they must be trepanned before 
they can be couvinced, 
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written? Why every body was in a great 
fright; and a number of Bishops, huddled 
together, and talking of their great sacrifices, 
began to destroy other people's property, 
and to take other people's patronage ; and 
all the fright is over now; and all the 
Bishops are very sorry for whet they have 
done, and regret extremely the destruction 

of the Cathedral dignitaries, but don't know 
how to get out of the foolish scrape. The 


Whig Ministry persevere to pleas 
and his brethren, and the Destroy 
the good sense of the matter is to 
the Dean and Chapter Bill, as it no 
and to bring in another next year — 
« fund out of all the Non-resident F 
annexing some of the others, and 
many of the enactments containe 
present Bill. 


THIRD LETTER 


ARCHDEACON SINGLETON. 


Mr pzaz Sm, 

I nore this is the last letter you will receive 
from me on Church matters. I am tired of 
the subject; #0 are you; #0 is every body. 
In spite of many Bishops’ charges, I'am un- 
broken; and remain entirely of the same 
opinion as I was two or three years since — 
that the mutilation of Deans and Chapters 
is a rash, foolish, and imprudent measure. 

Ido not think the charge of the Bishop 
of London successful, in combating those 
arguments which have been used against 
the impending Dean and Chapter Bill; 
but it is quiet, gentlemanlike, temperate, 
and written in a manner which entirely 
becomes the high office and character which 
he bears. 

T agree with him in saying that the Plu- 
rality and Residence Bill is, upon the whole, 
a very good Bill;—nobody, however, knows 
better than the Bishop of London the vari- 
ous changes it has undergone, and the im- 
provements it has received. I could point 
out fourteen or fifteen very material altera- 
tions for the better since it came out of the 
hands of the Commission, and all bearing 
materially upon the happiness and comfort of 

















the parochial Clergy. 1 will ment 
a few :—the Bill, as originally int 
gave the Bishop a power, when t 
dered the duties of the parish to b 
perly performed, to suspend the Cl 
and appoint a Curate with a 
impious person thought it not in 
that occasionally such & power m 
maliciously and vindictively exerci: 
that some check to it should be s 
into the Bill; accordingly, under th 
ing act, an Ecclesiastical Jury is to 
moned, and into that jury the de 
Clergyman may introduce « friend 
own. 

If a Clergyman, from illness or ar 
overwhelming necessity, were pr 
from having two services, he was « 
to an information and penalty. In: 
ing the Bishop, he was subjected 
opposite sets of penalties — the one | 
ing Yes; the other for saying No: 
amenable to the needless and imp. 
scrutiny of a Rural Dean before 
exposed to the scrutiny of the 
Curates might be forced upon him | 
scribing parishioners, and the certain 
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London to suppose that there is not as 
much real piety in Cathedrals, as in the 
most ronilless, postless, melancholy, seques- 
tered hamlet, preached to by the most pro- 
vincial, sequestered, bucolic Clergyman in 
the Queen's dominions P 

A number of little children, it is true, do 
not repeat the catechism of which they do 
not comprebend a word; but it is rather 
rapid and wholesale to say, that the paro- 
chial Clergy are spiritual instructors of the 
people, and that the Cathedral Clergy are 
only 80 in « very restricted sense. I say 
that in the most material points and acts of 
instruction, they are much more laborious 
and incessant than any parochial Clergy. 
It might really be supposed from the Bishop 
of London's reasoning, that some other me- 
thods of instruction took place in Cathedrals 
than prayers and sermons can afford; that 
lectures were read on chemistry, or lessons 
given on dancing; or that it was a Me- 
chanics’ Institute, or a vast receptacle for 
hexameter and pentameter boys. His own 
most respectable Chaplain, who is often 
there as a member of the body, will tell 
him that the prayers are strictly adhered 
to, according to the rubric the differ- 
ence only that the service is beautifully 
chanted instead of being badly read; that 
instead of the atrocious bawling of parish 
Churches, the Anthems are sung with great 
taste and feeling; and if the preaching is 
not good, it is the fault of the Bishop of 
London, who has the whole range of London 
preachers from whom to make his selection. 
The real fact is, that, instead of being some- 
thing materially different from the parochial 
Clergy, as the Commissioners wish to make 
them, the Cathedral Clergy are fellow la- 
bourers with the parochial Clergy, outwork- 
ing them ten to one; but the Commission 
having provided snugly for the Bishops, 
have by the merest accident in the world 
entangled themselves in this quarrel with 
Cathedrals. 

“Had the question,” says the Bishop, 
“been proposed to the religious part of the 
community, whether, if no other means were 
to be found, the effective cure of souls should 























be provided for by the total sup 
of those Ecclesiastical Corporation: 
have no cure of souls, nor bear any 
the parochial labours of the Clergy 
question, I verily believe, would hav 
carried in the affirmative by an it 
majority of suffrages.”. But supposer 
means could be found for the effecti 
of souls than the suppression of E 
does the Bishop of London imagine t 
majority of suffrages would have be 
immense? How idle to put such ca: 
A pious man leaves a large sum of 
in Catholic times for some purpose: 
are superstitions, and for others, s 
preaching and reading prayers, wh 
applicable to all times; the super 
usages are abolished, the pious usa 
main: now the Bishop must admit, 
take half or any part of this mone: 
Clergymen to whom it was given, and 
it for similar purposes among Cle 
whom it was not given, you deviate 
rially from the intentions of the fo 
‘These foundations are made in loco; it 
of them the locus was perhaps the o 
cause of the gift. A man who fou 
almshouse at Edmonton does not me 
the poor of Tottenham should avail 
selves of it ; and if he could have antic 
such a consequence, he would not ba 
dowed any almshouse at all. Such 
respect for property that the Court of 
cery, when it becomes impracticable tc 
the will of the donor into execution, ; 
attend to the cy pres, and apply the 
table fund to @ purpose as germs 
possible to the intention of the founde 
here, when men of Lincoln have | 
Lincoln Cathedral, and men of Herefi 
Hereford, the Commissioners seize 
melt it into a common mass, and dispe 
over the kingdom. Surely the Bist 
London cannot contend that this is 
greater deviation from the will of the fo 
than if the same people remaining 
same place, receiving all the founder 
them, and doing all things not forbidd 
the law which the founder ordered, wi 
do something more than the founder or: 
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‘were to become the guardians of education, 
the counsel to the Bishop, and the Curators 
of the Diocese in his old nge and decay. 

‘The public are greater robbers and plun- 
derers than any one in the public; look at 
the whole transaction, it is a mixture of 
meanness and violence. ‘The country choose 
to have an establishod religion, and a resident: 
parochial Clergy, but they do not choose to. 
build houses for their parochial Clergy, or 
to pay them in many instances more than « 
butler or « coachman receives. How is this 
deficiency to be supplied? ‘The heads of 
the Church propose to this public to seize 
upon estates which never belonged to the 
public, and which were Jeft for another 
purpose; and by the seizure of these estates 
to save that which ought to come out of the 
public purse. 

‘Suppose Parliament were to seize upon 
all the almshouses in England, and apply | pro 
them to the diminution of the poor-rate, 
what a number of ingenious arguments might 

ed into the service of this robbery : 

Can any thing be more revolting than that 

of Northumberland should be 

ing, while the poor of the suburban 
lets are dividing the benefactions of the 
ms dead? * We want for these purposes 


it better to make any sacrifices, and to 

jure any evil, than to gratify this rapacious 

irit of plunder and confiscation. Suppase 
‘these Commissioner Prelates, firm and un- 
ved, when we were all alarmed, had told 

+ public that the parochial Clergy were 

; provided for, and that it was the duty 


for their Ministers ;—suppose the i= 
‘sioners, instead of leading them on to con 
‘fiscation, had warned their fellow subjects 
‘againat the base economy, and the perilous 
injustice of telaing on thut which was not 
their owns—suppose they had called for 


water and washed their Mere and said, | having no 


“We call you all to witness that we are 
innocent of this great ruin ;"—does the 





of London imagine that the Prelates 
who made such s stand would have gone 
down to :Rostarity less respected and. less 
revered than those men upon whose tombs 
it must (after all the enumeration of their 
virtues) be written, thaf under their awspices 


Buber the Bishop of London ean this 
Aly innovation upon Cathedrals, und the 
head of our Chureh declared with vehemence 
and indignation that nothing in the earth 
would induce him to consent to it. 


‘Si mens nom leva fuisset, 
‘Trojaque nune stares, Priamique arx alta mancres. 


“But,” says the Lord Bishop of London, 
“you admit the principle of Cention by 

proposing the confiscation and partition of 
Prebendas in the poxsession of non-residents.” 
Lam thinking of something else, and I see 
all of a sudden a great blaze of light: I be- 
hold a great number of gentlemen in short 
aprons, neat purple coats, and gold buckles, 
rushing about with torches in their bands, 
calling each other “My Lord," and setting 
fire to all the rooms in the bouse, and the 


spare this fine library and this noble draw= 
ing-room? Yonder are several cow-houses 


of which no use ia made; pray direct your 
fury against them, and leave this beautiful 
and venerable mansion as you found it.” If 
I address the divinely permitted in this 
manner, has the Bishop of London any 
right to call me a brother incendiary ? 

Our holy innovator, the Bishop of Londan, 
has drawn a very affecting picture of 
no shepherd, and of millions who have 
no spiritual food : our wants, he says, ure 
most imperious; even if we were to tax 
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large Livings we must still have the money 
of the Cathedrals: no plea will exempt you, 
nothing can stop us, for the formation of 
benefices, and the endowment of new ones. 
We want (and he prints it in italics) for 
these purposes “all that we can obtain from 
whatever sources derived.” I never remem- 
ber to have been more alarmed in my life 
than by this passage. I said to myself, the 
necessities of the Church have got such 
complete hold of the imagination of this 
energetic Prelate, who is so captivated by 
the holiness of his innovations, that all 
grades and orders of the Church and all 
present and future interests will be sacri- 
ficed to it, I immediately rushed to the 
acts of Parliament which I always have 
under my pillow to see at once the worst 
of what bad happened. I found present 
revenues of the Bishops all safe; that is 
some comfort, I said to myself: Canterbury, 
24,0002. or 25,0001. per annum; London, 
| 18,0000, or 20,0007. I began to feel s 


are so bad; 











mnfort 


the 
five to sheep 


“things 
sishops do not mean to 



































il shepherd's money their present re= 
venues; the Bishop of London is less vio- 
lent and Istrong than T thought he 
would be.” T looked a little further, and 
found that 1 er annum is allotted 
to the future hop of Canterbury, | 
10,0002. to the Bishop of London, 80002. to | 
Durham, und S0002 each to Winchester 
uid Ely. “Nothing of sheep and shepherd 
in all this," Texelaimed, and felt still more 






It was not till after the Bishops | 
revenues of the 
into full view, that I saw | 
perfect development of the shee 


pherd principle, the deep and heartfelt 


v taken care of, and the 
Cathedrals came 
the 


and 








mipassion for spiritual Ibourers; and that 
inward groaning for the destitute state of | 
the Churel, and that firm purpose, printed | 








of taki 
that could be obtain 


these purposes all 





m whatever source 





Lincoln and St. Paul's are, to the amount 
of 20002. per annum, taken from the sheep 
and shepherd fund, and the patronage of 
them divided between two Commissioners, 
the Bishop of London and the Bishop of 
Lincoln, instead of being paid to additional 
labourers in the Vineyard. 

Has there been any difficulty, I would 
ask, in procuring Archdeacons upon the 
‘very moderate pay they now receive? Can 
any Clergyman be more thoroughly: soem 
able than the present Archdeacons in the 
see of London? but men bearing such as 
office in the Church, it may be said, should 
be highly paid, and Archbishops who could 
very well keep up their dignity upon 7000. 
per annum, are to be allowed 15,000. I 
make no objection to all this; but then 
what becomes of all these heart-rending 
phrases of sheep and shepherd, and drooping 
vineyards, and flocks withont spiritual cons 
lation? "The Bishop's 
supertluous m 













turned 
the Bi 
s tht which 





nity 





he inten 


















Cathedrals; and then, when he legislates { 
an order to which he « bel 

to remember the di of the low 
Clergy, paints them with all the eclour 
impassioned eloquence, and informs the Ca- 
thedral institutions that he must hay 
farthing he can lay his hand ls 


this as if one affected powerfully by ue! 
mon were to put bis han 
pocket, and cast, from what be b: 
ted, a liberal contribution into the pt 

not to be mistaken ; T am ver 

the Bishop of London asa 
person ; 
of how the 
s, where th 
I have no doubt 
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is a ptochogony—a generation of beggars. 
He purposes, out of the spoils of the Cathe- 
dral, to create a thousand livings, and to 
give to the thousand Clergymen 180/. per 
annum each: a Christian Bishop proposing, 
in cold blood, to create a thousand livings 
of 1301. per annum each;—to call into 
existence @ thousand of the most unhappy 
men on the face of the earth,—the sons of 
the poor, without hope, without the assist- 
ance of private fortune, chained to the soil, 
ashamed to live with their inferiors, unfit 
for the society of the better classes, and 
dragging about the English curse of poverty, 
without the smallest hope that they can 
ever shake it off. At present such livings 
are filled by young men who have better 
hopes—who have reason to expect good 
property—who look forward to a college 
or a family living —who are the sons of men 
of some substance, and hope so to pass on 
to something better — who exist under the 
delusion of being hereafter Deans and Pre- 
bendaries—who are paid once by money, 
and three times by hope. Will the Bishop 
of London promise to the progeny of any 
of these thousand victims of the Holy Inno- 
vation that, if they behave well, one of them 
shall have his butler’s place; another take 
care of the cedars and hyssops of his gar- 
den? Will he take their daughters for his 
nursery-maids? and may some of the sons 
of these “labourers of the vineyard” hope 
one day to ride the leaders from St. James's 
to Fulham? Here is hope—bere is room 
for ambition —a field for genius, and a 
ray of amelioration! If these beautiful 
feelings of compassion are throbbing under 
the cassock of the Bishop, he ought in com- 
mon justice to himself to make them known. 

If it were a scheme for giving ease and in- 
dependence to any large bodies of Clergymen, 
it might be listened to; but the revenues of 
the English Church are such as to render 
this wholly and entirely out of the question. 
If you place a man in a village in the country, 
require that he should be of good manners 
and well educated; that his habits and ap- 
pearance should be above those of the farmers 
to whom he preaches, if he has nothing else 








to expect (as would be the case in 
of equal division) ; and if upon hi 
income he is to support a wife and « 
family without any power of makin; 
known in a remote and solitary 1 
such s person ought to receive 6 
Loses see be furnished with : 

ere are about 10,700 parishes in 
and Wales, whose average income 
per annum. Now, to provide thes 
bents with decent houses, to keep 
repair, and to raise the income of 


of all the livings in England above 5 
annum were added to them,) a sux 
millions and a half in addition to 1 
sent income of the whole Church; 
power on earth could persuade the 
Parliament of Great Britain to grant 
shilling for that purpose. Now, is it 
to pay such a Church upon any oth: 
ciple than that of unequal division 
proposed pillage of the Cathedral a 
lege Churches (omitting all consider 
the separate estate of dignitaries) 
amount, divided among all the Bene 
England, to about Sl. 12s. 64d. pe 
and this, which would not stop an b 
a cassock, and would drive out of th 
chial Church ten times as much as it | 
into it, is the panacea for pauperism 
mended by Her Majesty's Commissio 
But if this plan were to drive 
capital out of the Church, and to pa 
the English Clergy, where would th 
beP Could not all the duties of 1 
be performed as well by poor Clergy 
by men of good substance? My gri 
serious apprehension is, that such wo: 
be the case. There would be the 
risk that your Clergy would be fanati: 
ignorant; that their habits would | 
and mean, and that they would be de 
‘Then, a picture is drawn of a Cler 
with 130/. per annum, who combi 
moral, physical, and intellectual advai 
a learned man, dedicating himself int 
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ning to sit for the first time, will any men 
living say that they would make such re- 
ports as they have made? and that they 
would seriously propose such s tremendous 
revolution in Church property? And if 
they would not, the inference is irresistible, 
that to consult the feelings of two or three 
churchmen, we are complimenting away the 
safety of the Church. Milton asked where 
the nymphs were when Lycidas perished P 
I ask where the Bishops are when the re- 
morseless deep is closing over the head of 
their beloved Establishment ? * 

You must bave read an attack upon me 
by the Bishop of Gloucester, in the course 
of which he says that I have not been ap- 
pointed to my situation as Canon of St. Paul's 
for my piety and learning, but because Iam 
a scoffer and a jester. Is not this rather 
strong for a Bishop, and does it not appear 
to you, Mr. Archdeacon, as rather too close 
an imitation of that language which is used 
in the apostolic occupation of trafficking in 
fish? Whether I have been appointed for 
my piety or not, must depend upon what 
this poor man means by piety. He means 
by that word, of course, a defence of all the 
tyrannical and oppressive abuses of the 
Church which have been swept away within 
the last fifteen or twenty years of my life; 
the Corporation and Test Acts; the Penal 
Laws against the Catholics ; the Compulsory 
Marriages of Dissenters, and all those dis- 
abling and disqualifying laws which were 
the disgrace of our Church, and which he 
has always looked up to as the consumma- 
tion of human wisdom. If piety consisted 
in the defence of these — if it was impious 
to struggle for their abrogation, I have in- 
deed led an ungodly life. 

There is nothing pompous gentlemen are 
so much afraid of asa little humour. It is 
like the objection of certain cephalic ani- 
malcule to the use of small-tooth combs, 








* What is the use of publishing separate charges, 
as the Bishops of Winchester, Oxford, and Rochester 
have done? Why do not the dissentient Bishops 
form into a firm phalanx to save the Church and 
fing out the Bill? 


iia 





« Finger and thumb, precipitate pow 
any thing else you please ; but for b 
sake no small-tooth combs!" After 
believe, Bishop Monk has been the « 
much more laughter than ever I have 
I cannot account for it, but I never 
enter ® room without exciting a m 
every countenance within it. 

Dr. Monk is furious at my attack 
heads of the Church; but how can 
itP If the heads of the Church are 
head of the Mob; if I find the best 
doing that, which has in all times 
upon the worst enemies of the hum 
the bitterest curses of History, am I 
because the motives of these men ar 
and their lives blameless? I wish ] 
find a blot in their lives, or a vice i 
motives. The whole power of the 
in the character of the movers; 
friends, false friends, and foolish frie 
cease to look into the measure, a 
Would such a measure have been 
mended by such men as the Prel 
Canterbury and London, if it were 
the public advantage ® And in thi 
the great good of a religious establis 
now rendered moderate and compatib 
all men's liberties and rights, is 
ficed to names; and the Church de. 
from good breeding and Etiquette! t 
truth is, that Canterbury and Londa 
been frightened — they have overlool 
effect of time and delay —they hav 
betrayed into a fearful and ruinous 1 
Painful as it is to teach men who or 
teach us, the legislature ought, whik 
is yet time, to awake and read the 
lesson. 

It is dangerous for a Prelate to 
and whoever does it, ought to be a ver 
one. He bas speculated why I wast 
Canon of St. Paul's. Suppose I w 
follow his example, and, going throu, 
bench of Bishops, were to ask for 
reason each man had been made a B 
suppose I were to go into the cou: 
Gloucester, &e. &e. &e.! 1111 

I was afraid the Bishop would att 











my promotion to the Edinburgh Re 
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but upon the subject of Promotion by Re- 
views he preserves an impenetrable silence. 
If my excellent patron Earl Grey hed any 
reasons of this kind, he may at least be sure 
that the Reviews commonly attributed to 
me were really written by me. I should 
have considered myself as the lowest of 
created beings to have disguised myself in 
another man’s wit, and to have received a 
reward to which I was not entitled.* 

I presume that what has drawn upon me 
the indignation of this Prelate, is the obser- 
vations I have from time to time made on the 
conduct of the Commissioners ; of which he 
positively asserts himself to have been a 
member ; but whether he was, or was not a 
member, I utterly acquit him of all possible 
blame, and of every species of imputation 
which may attach to the conduct of the 
Commission. In.using that word, I have 
always meant the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, and Lord John Rus- 
sell; and have, honestly speaking, given no 
more heed to the Bishop of Gloucester, than 
if he had been sitting in a Commission of 
Bonzes in the Court of Pekin. 

‘To read, however, his Lordship a lesson 
of good manners, I had prepared for him a 
chastisement which would have been echoed 
from the Seagrave who banqueteth in the 
castle, to the idiot who spitteth over the 
bridge at Gloucester; but the following 
Bie struck my eye, and stopped my 

:—“Since that time my inadequate 
Tualifieations have sustained an appalling 
diminution by the affection of my eyes, 
which have impaired my vision, and the 
progress of which threatens to consign me 
to darkness; I beg the benefit of your 
prnyers to the Father of all mercies, that 














‘+ T understand that the Bishop bursts into tears 
every now and then, and says that I have set him 
the name of Simon, and that all the Bishops now 
call him Simon. Simon of Glouceater, however, after 
all, is a real writer, and how could 1 know that 
Dr. Monk’s name was Simon? When tutor in 
Lord Carrington’s family, he was called by the en- 
dearing though somewhat unmajestic name of Dick; 
and if I had thonght aboat his name at all, I should 
have called him Richard of Glonceater. 








he will restore to me the better use of the 
al organs, to be employed on his ser- 
vice; or that he will inwardly illumine the 
intellectual vision, with a particle of that 
Divine ray, which his Holy Spirit can alone 
impart.” 

Tt might have been better taste, perhaps, 
if » mitred invalid, in describing his bodily 
infirmities before a church full of Clergymen, 
whose prayers he asked, had been a little 
more sparing in the abuse of his enemies ; 
but a good deal must be forgiven to the 
sick. I wish that every Christian was as 
well aware as this poor Bishop of what he 
needed from Divine assistance ; and in the 
supplication for the restoration of his 
and the improvement of his understanding, 
I most fervently and cordially join. 

Iwas much amused with what old Her- 
mann* says of the Bishop of London's 
ZHschylus. “We find,” he says, “a great 
arbitrariness of proceeding, and much bold- 
ness of innovation, guided by no sure prin- 
ciple ;” here it is: quulis ab incepto. He 
begins with Aschylus, and ends with the 
Church of England; begins with profane, 
and ends with holy innovations—scratching 
out old readings which every commentator 
had sanctioned; abolishing ecclesiastical 
dignities which every reformer had spared ; 
thrusting an anapest into a verse, which 
will not bear it; and intruding a Canon 
into a Cathedral, which does not want it; 
and this is the Prelate by whom the pro- 
posed reform of the Church bas been princi- 
pally planned, and to whose practical wisdom 
the Legislature is called upon to defer. The 
Bishop of London is a man of very great 
ability, humane, placable, generous, munifi- 
cent; very agreeable, but not to be trusted 
with great interests where calmness and 
judgment are required: unfortunately, my 
old and amiable school-fellow, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, has melted away be- 
fore him, and sacrificed that wisdom on which 
we all founded our security. 











* Ueber die Behandlung der Griechischen Dich- 
ter bei den Englindern. Von Gottfried Hermann. 
Wiemar Jabrbucher, vol. liv. 1881. 
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Much writing and much talking are very 
tiresome ; and, above all, tliey are so to men 
who, living in the world, arrive at those 
rapid and just conclusions which are only to 
be made by living in the world. This bill 
past every man of sense acquainted with 

human affairs must see, that as far as the 
Church is concerned, the thing is at an end. 
From Lord John Russell, the present im- 
prover of the Church, we shull descend to 





‘Mr Lozp, 
Tnoven, upon the whole, your Residence 
and Plurality Bill isa good Bill, and although 
I think it (thanks to your kind attention to 
the suggestions of various Clergymen) a 
much better Bill than that of last year, there 
are still some important defects in it, which 
deserve amendment and correction. 

Page 13. Sect. 31.—It would seem, from 
this Section, that the repairs are to depend 
upon the will of the Bishop and not upon 
the present law of the land, A Bishop 
enters into the house of a non-resident 
Clergyman, and finds it neither papered, nor 
painted —he orders these decorative repairs. 
In the mean time the Court of Queen's 
Bench have decided that substantial repairs 
only, and not decorative repairs, can be 
recovered by an Incumbent from his pre~ 
decessor: the following words should be 
added : —“ Provided always, that no other 





repairs shall be required by the Bishop, than | 


such as any Incumbent could recover as 
dilapidations from the person preceding him 
in the said Benefice. 

Page 19. Sect. 42.—Incumbents are to 
answer questions transmitted by the Bishop, 
and these are to be countersigned by the 
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Tlume, from Hume to Roebuck, and afte 
Roebuck we shall receive our last improw- 
ments from Dr, Wade ; plunder will follor 
after plunder, degradation after degrads- 
tion. The Church is gone, and what re 
mains is not life, but sickness, spasm, a 
struggle. 

Whatever happens, I am not to blame; I 
have fought my fight. — Farewell. 

Sypner Sura 


rural Dean. This is another vexation to 
the numerous catalogue of vexations en-| 
tailed upon the rural Clergy. Is every mn| 
to go before the rural Dean, twenty or thirty 

miles off, perhaps? Is he to go through 
cross-examination by the rural Dean, as 10! 
the minute circumstances of twenty or thirty 

questions, to enter into reasonings upon them, 

and to produce witnesses? This is a most 

degrading and vexatious enactment, if al 
this be intended ; but if the rural Dean is to | 
Delieve the assertion of every Clergyman 

upon his word only, why may not a Bishop | 
do so? and what is gained by the enact- 
ment? But the Commissioners seem to! 
have been aset of Noblemen and Gentlemen, 

who met once a week to see how they could 

harass the working Clergy, and how they 

could make every thing smooth and pleasing | 
to the Bishops. 

The clause for holding two Livings, at the | 
interval of ten miles, is perfeetly ridiculous. | 
Tf you are to abolish Pluralities, do it at | 
once, or leave a man only in possession of | 
such Benefices as he can serve himseif; and! 
then the distance should be two miles, and 
not a yard more, 

But common justice requires that there 

—_______| 
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jealousies and quarrels. Little do you know, 
my dear Lord, of the state of that country 
you govern, if you suppose this will not 
happen. I have now a diocese in my eye 
where I am positively certain, that in less 
than six months after the passing of this 
Bill, there will not be a single parish of 
2000 persons, in which you will not find a 
Subscription Curate, of Evangelical habits, 
canting and crowing over the regular and 
established Clergyman of the parish. 

In the draft of the Fifth Report, upon 
which I presume your Dean and Chapter Bill 
is to be founded, I see the rights of patron- 
age are to be conceded to present incum- 
bents. This is very high, and honourable 
conduct in the Commissioners, and such as 
deserves the warmest thanks of the Clergy; 
it is always difficult to retract, much more 
difficult to retract to inferiors; but it is very 
virtuous to do eo when there can be no 
motive for it but a love of justice. 

Your whole Bill is to be one of retrench- 
ment, and amputation; why add fresh Ca- 
nons to St. Paul's and Lincoln? Nobody 
wants them; the Cathedrals go on perfectly 
well without them, they take away each of 
them 1500/. to 16002. per annum, from the 
fund for the improvement of small Livings ; 
they give, to be sure, a considerable piece 
of patronage to the Bishops of London 
and Lincoln, who are Commissioners, and 
they preserve a childish and pattern-like 
uniformity in Cathedrals. But the first 
of these motives is corrupt, and the last 
silly; and therefore they cannot be your 
motives, 

You cannot plead the recommendation of 
the Commission for the creation of these 
new Canons, for you have flung the Com- 
mission overboard; and the Reformers of 
the Church are no longer Archbishops and 
Bishops, but Lord John Russell;—not those 
persons to whom the Crown has entrusted 
the task, but Lord Martin Luther, bred and 
born in our own island, and nourished by 
the Woburn spoils and confiscations of the 
Church. ‘The Church is not without friends, 
but those friends have said there can be no 
danger of measures which are sanctioned by 





the highest Prelates of the Church; bi 
have chased away the bearers, and tak 
Ark into your own possession. Dom 
get, however, if you have deviated frc 
plan of your brother Commissioners 
you have given to them a perfect ri 
‘oppose you. — 

This unfair and wasteful creation o 
Canons produces a t and scan 
injustice to St. Paul's and Lincoln, i 
distribution of their patronage. TE 
members of all other Cathedrals will 
the benefit of survivorship, till they 
into the magic number of four: up t 
point, then, every fresh death will a 
the patronage of the remaining old men 
but in the Churches of Lincoln and St.1 
the old members will immediately hay 
fifth of their patronage taken away | 
creation of a fifth canon to share it. 
injustice and partiality is so monstrow 
the two Prelates in question will see { 
is necessary to their own character to 
a remedy. Nothing is more easy th 
do so. Let the Bishop's Canon ha 
share in the distribution of the patrc 
till after the death of all those who 
Residentiaries at the passing of the Bil 

Your Dean and Chapter Bill will, 
afraid, cut down the great prefermer 
the Church too much. 

Take for your fund only the Non- 
dent Prebends, and leave the numb 
Resident Prebends as they are, ann 
some of them to poor Livings with 
populations. Iam sure this is all (b 
the abolition of Pluralities) which oug 
be done, and all that would be done, i 
Commissioners were to begin de noro 
this period, when Bishops have recor 
from their fright, Dissenters shrunk 
their just dimensions, and the foolish 
exaggerated expectations from Reform 
vanished away. The great prizes of 
Church induce men to carry, and fa 
and uncles to send into the Church « 
derable capitals, and in this way, enabh 

















* All objected to in this paragraph has 
| granted. 
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emoluments for his own See? My old 
friend the Bishop of Durham has 8000. per 
annum secured to him. I am heartily glad 
; what possible reason can there be for 
giving him more than other Bishops, and 
not giving to the Dean of Durham more 
than other Deans? that is, of leaving to him 
one half of his present income. It is im- 
possible this can be a clap-trap for Joseph 
Hume, or a set-off against the disasters of 
Canada; you are too honest and elevated 
for this. I cannot comprehend what is meant 
by such gross partiality and injustice. 

‘Why are the economists so eagerly in the 
field? The public do not contribute one 
halfpenny to the support of Deans and 
Chapters; it is not proposed by any one to 
confiscate the revenues of the Church; the 
whole is a question of distribution, in what 
way the revenues of the Church can be best 
administered for the public good. But 
whatever may be the respective shares of 
Peter or Paul, the public will never be 
richer or poorer by one shilling. 

When your Dean and Chapter Bill is 
printed, I shall take the liberty of addressing 
you again. The Clergy naturally look with 
the greatest anxiety to these two Bills; they 
think that you will avail yourself of this 
opportunity to punish them for their oppo- 
sition to your government in the last Elec- 
tions. They are afraid that your object is 
not so much to do good as to gratify your 








| 
vanity, by obtaining the character of a great! 
reformer, and that (now the Bishops are! 
provided for) you will varnish over your! 
political mistakes by increased severity, 
against the Church, or apparently struggling i 
for their good, see with inexpressible delight 

the Clergy delivered over to the tender 

mercies of the Radicals. These are the! 
terrors of the Clergy. I judge you with a! 
very different judgment. You are a re-} 
ligious man, ¥ } unfriendly to the Church; 

and but for th ¢ most foolish and fatal error 

of the Church Rates Ginto which you were! 
led by a man who knows no more of England 

than of Meropotamia), I believe you would 

have gone on well with the Church to the 

last. ‘Thore is a genius in action as well as 

diction; and becuse you see political evils 

clearly, and attack them bravely, and cure 

them wisely, you are @ man of real genius, 

and are most deservedly looked up to as the 

leader of the Whig party in this Kingdom. 

I wish, I must confess, you were rather less 

afraid of Joseph and Daniel; but God has 

given you a fine understanding, and a fine 

character; and I have 60 much confidence 

in your spirit and honour, that I am sure 

you would rather abandon your Bills alto- 

gether, than suffer the enemies of the Church 

to convert them into an engine of spoil, and 

oppression. 





Tam, &c. 
Sronzr Sura. 
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CHARACTER OF SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


‘My pean Sr, 

You wk for some of your late father's 
letters: I am sorry to say I have none to 
send you. Upon principle, I keep no letters 
except those on business, I have not a 
single letter from him, nor from any buman 
being, in my possession, . 

The impression which the great talents 
and amiable qualities of your father made 
upon me, will remain as long as I remain, 
When I turn from living spectacles of stu- 
pidity, ignorance, and malice, and wish to 
think better of the world —I remember my 
great and benevolent friend Mackintosh. 

‘The first points of character which every 
body noticed in him were the total absence 
‘of envy, hatred, malice, and uncharitable- 
ness. He could not hate—he did not know 
how to set about it. The gall-bladder was 
omitted in his composition, and if he could 
have been persuaded into any scheme of 
revenging bimself upon an onemy, I am 
sure (unless he bad been narrowly watehed) 
it would bave ended in proclaiming the 
good qualities, and promoting the interests 
of his adversary, ‘Truth had eo much more 
power over him than anger, that (whatever 
might be the provocation) he could not mis- 
represent, nor exaggerate. In questions of 
passion and party he stated facts as they 
were, and reasoned fairly upon them, placing 
his happiness and pride in equitable discri- 
mination, Very fond of talking, he heard 
patiently, and, not averse to intellectual 
display, did not forget that others might 
have the same inclination as himself. 

Till subdued by age and illness, his con 
versation was more brilliant and instructive 
than that of any human being I ever bad the 


good fortune to be acquainted with. His 
memory (vast and prodigious as it was) he 
so managed as to make its source of pleasure 
and instruction, rather than that dreadful 
engine of colloquial oppression into which 
it is sometimes erected, He remembered 
things, words, thoughts, dates, and every 
thing that was wanted.” His language was 
beautiful, and might have gone from the 
fireside to the press; but though his ideas 
were always clothed in beautiful language, 
the clothes were sometimes too big for the 
body; and common thoughts were dressed 
in better and larger apparel than they de- 
served, Hoe certainly had this fault, but it 
was not one of frequent commission, 

He had a method of putting things so 
mildly and interrogatively, that he always 
procured the readiest reception for his 
opinions. Addicted to reasoning in 
company of able men, he hnd two valuable 
habits which are rarely met with in great 
ressoners— he never broke in upon his op- 
pa and always avoided strong and ve~ 

hement assertions. His reasoning commonly 
carried conviction, for he was cautious in 
his positions, accurate in his deductiona, 
aimed only at truth, The ingenious side 
was commonly taken by some one else; the 
interests of trath were protected by Mack- 
intosh. 

His good-nature and candour 
him into a morbid habit of eulogising every- 
body —a habit which the value 
of commendations, that mi; 
the pai (if more spari 

ard of virtue and a motive to exertion, 
‘Occasionally he took fits of an opposite 
nature; and I have seen him abating and 
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in the science, and with a disposition to 
blame the very speculative and metaphysical 
Aisquisitions into which it has wandered, 


but with a full conviction also (which many 
able men of his standing are without) of the 
immense importance of the science to the 
welfare of society. 

Ethink (though perhaps some of his friends 


he was an acute judge of character, and of 
the good as well as evil in character. He 
uth, with the appearance of dis- 
and of one occupied with other 
very minute observer of human 

dT have seen him analyse, to 
the very springs of the heart, men who bad 

not the most distant suspicion of the sh: 
‘ion, nor a beliof that he could 

thing ‘but books. 

jent justice has not been done to his 
al integrity. He was not rich,—was 
the northern part of the island, pos 
great facility of temper, and had 
ore every excuse for political lubricity, 
that vice (more commen in those days 
n I hope it will ever be again) could 
quire. Invited by every party 
bis arrival from India, he remained 
to his old friends the Whigs, whose 
ion to office, or enjoyment of political 
wer, would at that period have been con- 


speculations; yet, during his lifetime, every~ 
body seemed more ready to have forgiven 
the tergiversation of which he was not guilty, 

han to admire the actual firmness he had 


pushed into such situations as fall to the lot 
of the feeble and delicate in a crowd 

A high merit in Sir James Mackintosh 
was his real and unaffected philanthropy. 
He did not make the im; et of the 
great mass of mankind an engine of popu 
larity, and a stepping-stone to power, but be 
had genuine love of buman happiness. 
Whatever might assaage the angry passtons, 





and arrange the conflicting interests of 
nations; whatever could promote peace, 
increase knowledge, extend commerce, di- 
minish crime, and encourage industry ; what- 
‘ever could exalt human character, and could 
enlarge buman understanding, struck at 
once at the heart of your father, and roused 
all his faculties. I have seen him in a 
moment when this spirit came upon him — 
like a great ship of war—cut his cable, 
and spread his enormous canvass, and launch 
into a wide sea of reasoning eloquence, 

Bat though easily warmed by great 
schemes of benevolence and human it imprave- 
ment, his manner was cold to individuals. 
‘There was an apparent want of 
and cordiality. It seemed as if he had more 
affection for the species than for the ingre- 
dients of which it was composed. He was 
in reality very hospitable, and so fond of 
company, that he was hardly happy out of 
it; but he did not receive his friends with 
that honest joy, which warms more than 
dinner or wine. 

‘This is the good and evil of your father 
which comes uppermost. If he had been 
rogeat and grasping; if he had been 
faithless and filne if he nad been alway 
eager to strangle infant genius in its cradle; 
always ready to betray and to blacken those 
with whom he sat at meat; he would aye 
passed many men, who, in the course of his 
long life, have passed him ;—but, without 
welling bis soul for pottage, if he only had 
had a little more prudence for the promotion 
of his interests, and more of angry passions 
for the punishment of those detractors, who 
envied his fame and presumed upon his 
sweetness ; if he had been more aware of his 
powers, and of that space which nature in- 
tended him to occupy ; he would have acted 
& great part in life, and remained a charac- 
ter in history. As it is, he has left, in many 
of the best men in England, and of the Con- 
tinent, the deepest admiration of his talents, 
his wisdom, his knowledge, and his benevo- 
Ienee. 

T romain, my dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 
Sroxey Sxrrn, 
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which it has taken ages to extort from the | scandalous when they are done is equally 


wretchedness and rapacity of mankind; and 
that what he calls his own will not long be 
his own, if he tramples too heavily on haman 
patience. 

All these practices are bad; but the facts 
and the consequences are exaggerated. 

In the first place, the plough is not a 
political machine: the loom and the steam~ 
engine are furiously political, but the plough 
isnot. Nineteen tenants out of twenty care 
nothing about their votes, and pull off their 
opinions ns easily to their Iandlords as they 
do their bats. As far as the great majority 
of tenants are concerned, these histories of 
persecution are mere declamatory nonsense; 
they have no more predilection for whom 
they vote than the organ pipes haye for 
what tunes they are to play. A tenant dis- 
missed for a fair and just cause often attri- 
butes his dismissal to political motives, and 
endeavours to make himself a martyr with 
the public: a man who ploughs badly, or 
who pays badly, says he is dismissed for his 
vote. No candidate is willing to allow that 
he has lost his election by his demerits; and 
he seizes hold of these stories, and cirenlates 
them with the greatest avidity: they are 
stated in the House of Commons; John 
Russell and Spring Rice fall neryings there 
is lamentation of Liberals in the land; and. 
many groans for the territorial tyrants. 

A standing reason against the frequency 
of dismissal of tenants is that it is always 
injurious to the pecuniary interests of a 
landlord to dismiss a tenant: the property 
always suffers in some degree by a going-olf 
tenant; and it is therefore always the inte- 
rest of a landlord not to change when the 
tenant does his duty as an agriculturalist. 

‘To part with tenants for political reasons 
always makes a landlord unpopular, The 
Constitutional, price dd. ; the Cato, at Sid. ; 
and the Lucius Junius Brutus, at 2d,, all 
set upon the unhappy scutiger; snd the 
squire, unused to be pointed at, and think 
ing that all Europe and part of Asin are 
thinking of him and his farmers, is driven to 
the brink of suicide and despair. That such 
things are done ie not denied, that. they are 








truo; bat these are reasons why such acts 
are less frequent than they are commonly 
represented to be. In the same oe 
there are instances of si 

materially injured in their business me 
the votes they have given; but the facts 
themselves, as well a3 the consequences, are 
gromly exaggerated. If shopkeepers lose 
‘Tory they gain Whig customers; and it is 
not always the vote which does the mischief, 
bat the low vulgnr impertinence, and the 
unbridled scurrility of a man, who thinks 
that by dividing to Pcoankind arr sekiane 60) 
butter and of cheese he has qualified himself 
for legislation, and that he can hold the rod 
of empire because he has wielded the yard 
of mensuration. I detest all inquisition 
into political opinions, but Lhave very rarely 
seen m combination against any 

who modestly, quietly, and conscientiously 
took his own line in politics. But Brutus 
and butterman, cheesemonger and Cato, do 
‘not harmonise well 


cera pss 
‘This interference with the freedom of 
voting, bad as it is, produces no politi 
deliberation ; it does not make the Tori 
stronger than the Whigs, nor a 
than the Tories, for both are 
of this species of tyranny and 
cular system of measures fails 
much aa if no. such eneton a 
practice had better not be at all, but 
certain quantity of the evil docs exist, i 
better it should be equal, 
among both parties, than that i 
exercised by one, for the depression 
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dotermined. to hasard the most dangerous: 
experiments in polities; ruther than run the | plain 


risk of losing a penny in defence of their 
exalted feelings. 

An abominable tyranny exercised by the 
ballot ia, that it compels those persona to 
conceal their votes who hate all concealment, 
and who glory in the cause they support. 
If you are afraid to go in at the font door, 
ani to say in a clear voice what you have to 
say, go in at the back door, and gay it in a 
whisper—but this is not enough for you; 
you make me, who am bold and honest, 
sneak in at the back door as well as yourself; 
because you are afraid of selling a dozen or 
two of gloves less than usual, you compel 
me, who have no gloves to sell, or who would 
dare and despise the loss if I had, to bide 
the best feelings of my hoart, and to lower 
myself down to your mean morals, It is as 
if'a few cowards, who could only fight behind 
walls and houses, were to prevent the whole 


regiment from showing a bold front in the 


field; what right has the coward to degrade 
me who am uo coward, and put me in the 
same shameful predicameat with himself? 
Tf ballot be established, a zealous voter 
cannot do justice to bis cause; there will be 
so many false Hampdens, and spurious Catos, 
that all men's actions and motives will be 
inistrusted. Ivis in the power of sny man 
to tell me that my colours are files, that I 
declaim with simulated warmth, and canvass 
with fallacions zeal ; that um a Tory, though 
Teall Russell for ever, or a Whig, in spite 
of my obstreperous panegyrics of Peel. It 
is really a curious condition that all men 
must imitate the defects of a few, in order 
that it may not be known who have the 
natural imperfection, and whe pat it on 
from conformity. In this way in former 
days, to hide the grey hairs of the old, every 
body was forced to wear powder and po- 
saturn. 

It must not be forgotten that, in the 
ballot, concealment must be absolutely eéme 
pulsory. Tt would never do to let one man 
vote openly, and another secretly, You 
may go to the edge of the box, and say, “1 
vote for A.," but who knows that your ball 





in opportunity for 

Ibis oc tba whole nent is at an end, 
How beautiful is the of man! — 
printing has abolished ignorance — gas put 
an end to darkness — steam has conq' 

time and distance —it remained for Grote 
and his box to remove the encumbrance of 
teuth from human transactions. May we 
not look now for more little machines to 
abolish the other cardinal virtues ? 

But if all men are suspected ; if things 
are 40 contrivod that it is impossible to know 
uit men really think, « serious impediment 

is created to the formation of good public 
opinion in the multitude. 

(No, 1,) in which live two very clever and 
respectable men, Johnson and Pelham, small 
tradesmen, men always willing to run some 
risk for the public good, and to be less rich, 
and more honest than their neighbours. It 
papery rig mpage 
tion of opinion in this town, a8 an 

to know how Johnson and Petham vote. ra 
guides the affections, and directa the undor- 
standings, of the whole population, and ma- 
terially affects public opinion in this patsy 
and in another heats Ie: i 

be of the highest 

nion if it were certain how Mr. Sa the 
ironmonger, and Mr. Rogers, the London 
carricr, voted; because they are both tho- 
roughly honest men, and of excellent under- 
standing for their condition of life, Now, 
the tendency of ballot would be to destroy 
all the Pelhams, Johnsons, Rogers's, and 
Smiths, to sow a universal mistrust, and to 
exterminate the natural guides and leaders 
‘of the people: political influence, founded 
upon honour and ancient honesty in politics, 
could not grow up under such — 
No man's declaration could get belk 

It would be easy to whisper away the cha- 
racter of the best men; and to assert that, 
in spite of all his declarations, which are no- 
thing but » blind, the romantic Rogers bas 
voted on the other side, and is in secret 
league with our enemies. 

“ Who bronght that mischievous profligate 
villain into Parlinment? Let ux sce the 
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names of his real supporters. Who stood 
out against the strong and uplifted arm of 
powerP Who discovered this excellent and 
hitherto unknown person? Who opposed 
the man whom we all know to be one of the 
first men in the country!" Are these fair 
and useful questions to be veiled hereafter 
in impenetrable mystery? Is this sort of 
publicity of no good as a restraint? is it of 
no good as an incitement to and a reward 
forexertions? Is not public opinion formed 
by such feelings P and is it not a dark and 
demoralising system to draw this veil over 
human actions, to say to the mass, be base, 
and you will not be despised ; be virtuous, 
and you will not be honoured? Is this the 
way in which Mr. Grote would foster the 
spirit of a bold and indomitable people ? 
Was the liberty of that people established 
by fraud? Did America lie herself into 
independence? Was it treachery which 
enabled Holland to shake off the yoke of 
Spain? Is there any instance since the 
beginning of the worli where human liberty 
has been established by little systems of 
trumpery and trick? ‘These are the wea- 
pons of monarchs against the people, not of 
the people against monarchs. With their 
own right band, and with their mighty arm, 
have the people gotten to themselves the 
vietory, and upon them may they ever de- 
pend; and then comes Mr. Grote, a scholar 
and a gentleman, and knowing all the his- 
tories of public courage, preaches cowardice 
and treachery to England ; tells us that the 
bold cannot be free, and bids us seek for 
liberty by clothing ourselves in the mask of 
faleehood, and trampling on the cross of 
truth.* 

If shrinking from the performance 
of duties is to be tolerated, voters are not 
the only persons who would recur to the 
accommodating convenience of ballot. A 
member of Parliament who votes against 
Government can get nothing in the army, 
navy, or Church, or at the bar, for his 











* Mr. Grote is a very worthy, honest, and able 
man; and if the world wero a chess-board would 
be an important politician. 









children or himself: they are placed on tlt 
north wall, and starved for their bones. 
Judges, too, suffer for their unpopularir— 
Lord Kilwarden was murdered, Lord Mz: 
field burnt down! but voters, forgettin 
that they are only trustees for those who 
have no vote, require that they themsdy= 
should be virtuous with impunity, and the 
all the penalties of austerity and Catonisa 
should fall upon others. I am aware thit 
it is of the greatest consequence to the coo- 

ituent that he should be made acquaintel 
with the conduct of his representative ; but 
I maintain, that to know, without the fer’ 
of mistake, what the conduct of individual 
has been in their fulfilment of the great 
trust of electing members of Parliament, i» 
also of the greatest importance in the form- 
tion of public opinion; and that, when men 
acted in the dark, the power of distinguish 
ing between the bad and good would be st 
an end. 

To institute ballot is to apply a very ds» 
gerous innovation to a temporary evil; for 
it is seldom, but in very excited times, thi 
these acts of power are complained of whi 
the ballot is intended to remedy. Thee 
never was an instance in this country wher 
parties were so nearly balanced; but d 
this will pass away, and, in a very fee 
years, either Peel will swallow Lord Jobs, 
or Lord John will pasture upon Peel; pur 
ties will coalesce, the Duke of Wellingue 
and Viscount Melbourne meet at the sam 
board, and the lion lie down with the lamb. 
In the mean time a serious and dangerous 
political change is resorted to for the cure 
of a temporary evil, and we may be cursed 
with ballot, when we do not want it, and 
cannot get rid of it. 

If there be ballot there can be no scrutiny, 
the controlling power of Parliament is lost, 
and the members are entirely in the hund: 
of returning officers. 

An election is hard run— the returning’ 
officer lets in twenty votes which he ought 
to have excluded, and the opposite candidate 
is unjustly returned. I petition, and as| 
the law now stands, the return would be) 
amended, and I, who had the legitimate) 
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families; for how, ballotically reasoning, can 
the father find it out? or, if he did find it 
out, how has any father, ballotically speaking, 
a right to control the votes of his family ? 
Thave often drawn a picture in my own 
mind of a Balloto-Grotical family voting 
and promising under the new system, There 
is one vacancy, and three candidates, Tory, 
Whig, and Radical. Walter Wiggins, « 
small artificer of shoos, for the modcrate 
gratuity of five pounds, promises his own 
vote, and that of the chaste Arabella his 
wife, to the Tory candidate; he, Walter 
Wiggins, having also sold, for ane sovereign, 
the vote of the before-named Arabella to 
the Whigs. Mr. John Wiggins, a tailor, 
the male progeny of Walter and Arabella, 
at the solicitation of his master, promises his 
yote to the Whigs, and persuades his sister 
Honoria to make a similar promise in the 
sume cause, Arabella, the wife, yields impli- 
citly to the wishes of her husband. In this 
way, before the election, stand committed the 
highly moral family of Mr. Wiggins. The 
period for lying arrives, and the mendacity 
chine is exhibited to the view of the Wig- 
ginses. What happens? Arabella, who has 
in the interim been chastised by her drunken 
husband, votes secretly for the Radicals, hay~ 


extrinsically furious in the cause of Whigs, 
is persuaded by her lover to vote for the 
Radical member, ‘The following ‘Table ex- 
hibits the state of this moral family, before 
and after the election: 


Walter Wiggins sells himself onco and his wife 
twice, 

Arabella Wiggins, sold to Tory and Whig, votes for 
Radical. 

John Wiggins, promised to Whig, votes for Tory. 

Honoria Wigggina promised to Whig, votes for 
Radical. 


In this way the families of the poor, under 
the logistation of Mr. Grote, will become 
schools for good faith, openness, and truth! 
What are Chrysippus and Crantor, and all 
the moralists of the whole world, compared 

to Mr, Grote? 
cL 








Tt is urged that the lower order of voters, 
proud of such a distinction, will not be 
anxious to extend it to others: but the 
lower order of voters will often find that 
they possess this distinction in vain — chat 
wealth and education are too strong for 
them ; and they will oall in the multitude ay 
auxiliaries, firmly believing that they can 
curb their inferiors and conquer their su- 
periors. Ballot is a mere illusion, but uni- 
versal suffrage is not an illusion, The 
common people will get nothing by the one, 
but they will gain every thing, and ruin 
every thing, by the last. 

Some members of Parliament who mean 
to vote fur ballot, in the fear of losing thelr 
seats, and who are desirous of reconciling 
to their conacience such an act of disloyalty 
to mankind, are fond of saying that ballot 
is harmless; that it will neither do the good 
nor the evil that is ex; from it; and 
that the people may fairly be indulged in 
such an innocent piece of legislation, Never 
was such folly and madness as this: ballot 
will be the cause of interminable hatred and 
jealousy among the different orders of man= 
kind ; it will familiarise the English people 
to a long tenour of deceit; it will not answer 
its purpose of protecting the independent 
voter, and the people, exasperated und dis- 
appointed by the failure, will indemni 
themselves by insisting upon unlimited suf 
frage. And then it is talked of as an ex- 
periment, as if men were talking of noids 
and alkalies, and the galvanic pile; as if 
Lord John could get on the bustings and 
say, “Gentlemen, you see this ballot docs 
not answer ; do me the favour to give it up, 
and to allow yourselves to be replaced in the: 
game situation as the ballot found you," 
Such, no doubt, is the history of nations and 
the march of human affairs; and, in this 
way, the error of = sudden and foolish lure 
gets of power to the people might, no doubt, 
be easily retrieved! ‘The most unpleasant 
of all bodily fectings is nm cold sweat: no- 

‘ing brings it on 0 surely as perilous non- 
oan in politica 1 Jose all warmth from 
the bodily frame when I hear the ballot 
talked of as an experiment. 
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I cannot at all understand what is meant 
by this indolent opinion. Votes are coerced 
now ; if votes are free, will the elected be 
the same ? if not, will the difference of the 
elected be unimportant? Will not the 
ballot stimulate the upper orders to fresh 
exertions? and is their increased jealousy 
and interference of no importance P If ballot, 
after all, be found to hold out a real pro- 
tection to the voter, is universal lying of 
no importance? I can understand what is 
meant by calling ballot a great good, or a 
great evil; but, in the mighty contention 
for power which is raging in this country, 
to call it indifferent, appears to me ex- 
tremely foolish in all those in whom it is 
not extremely dishonest. 

If the ballot did succeed in enabling the 
lower order of voters to conquer their 
betters, so much the worse. In a town 
consisting of 700 voters, the 300 most opu- 
lent and powerful (and therefore probably 
the best instructed) would make a much 
better choice than the remaining 400; and 
the ballot would. in that case, do more harm 
than good. In nineteen cases out of twenty, 
the most numerous party would be in the 
If this be the case, why give the 
0 all? why not confine it to the 
first division ? because even with all the abuses 
which accur, and in spite of them, the great 
muss of the people are much more satisfied 
with having a vote occasionally controlled, 
than with having none. Many agree with 
their superiors, and therefore feel no control. 
Many are persuaded by their superiors, and 
not controlled. Some are indifferent which 
way they exercise the power, though they 
would not like to be utterly deprived of it. 
Some guzzle away their vote, some sell it, 
some brave their superiors, if they are 
threatened and controlled. The election, 
in different ways, is affected by the superior 
influence of the upper orders; and the 
great mass (occasionally and justly com- 
plaining) are, beyond all doubt, better 
pleased than if they had no votes at all. 
"The lower orders always have it in their 
power to rebel against their superiors; and 














occasionally they will do so, and have done | 


20, and occasionally and justly carrit 
tions* against gold, and birth, and 
tion. But it is madness to make 
society which attempt to shake off th 
laws of nature. As long as men love 
and mutton, and broad cloth, weali 
long series of years, must have en 
effects upon human affairs, and the 
box will beat the ballot’ box. Mr. 
has both, but he miscalculates th: 
spective powers. Mr. Grote knows 
lative values of gold and silver; 
what moral rate of exchange is he 
tell us the relative values of liber 
truthP - 

It is hardly necessary to say any 
about universal suffrage, as there is 
of folly or madness which it may not 
beginning produce. ‘There would 
greatest risk that the monarchy, as 1 
sent constituted, the funded debt, th 
blished church, titles, and hereditary 
age, would give way before it. Many 
honest men may wish for these ch 
I know, or at least believe, that whe 
barley would grow if there were no 
bishop of Canterbury, and domestic 
would breed if our Viscount Melbour 
again called Mr. Lamb; but they 
stronger nerves than I have who. 
venture to bring these changes abou 
few nations have been free, it is so d 
to guard freedom from kings, and 
and patriotic gentlemen; and we are j 
avery tolerable state of happiness in 
land, that I think such changes wor 
very rash; and I have an utter mist: 
the sagacity and penctration of pe 
reasoners who pretend to forgsce a 
consequences to which they would 
birth. When I speak of the tolerable 
of happiness in which we live in En 
I do not speak merely of nobles, sc 
and canons of St. Paul's, but of driv 
es, clerks in offices, carpenters, | 
iths, butchers, and bakers, and mos 























* The 400 or 590 voting against the 2 
Fight about as often as juries are 
from judges; and that is very seldto 
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ardent and poetical imagination, but he had 
that innate force, which, 
-Quemvis perforre Taborem 
Suasit, ot induxit noctes vigilare eenenss 
Querentem dictis quibus, et quo carmine demu 
Clara sux possit. prepandere lumina menti, 

Your late excellent father, though a very 
well informed person, was not what would be: 
called a literary man, and you will readily 
concede to me that none of his family would 
pretend to rival your brother in point of 
talents, I never saw more constant and 
high principled attention to parents than in 
his instance; more habitual and respectful 
deference to their opinions and wishes. I 
never saw brothers and sisters, over whom 
ho might have assumed a family sovereignty, 
treated with more cheerful, and endearing 
equality. I mention these things, because 
men who do good things are so much more 
valuable than those who say wise ones; be- 
cause the order of human excellence is so 
often inverted, and great talents considered 
as an excuse for the absence of obscure 
virtues, 

Francis Horner was always very guarded 
in his political opinions; guarded I mean 
against the excesses into which so many 
young men of talents were betrayed by 
their admiration of the French Revolution. 
He was an English Whig, and no more than 
an English Whig. He mourned sincerely 
over the crimes and madness of France, and 
never for a single moment surrendered his 
understanding to the novelty and nonsense 








which infosted the world at that strange 
sera of human affairs. 

I remember the death of many eminent 
Englishmen, but I can sufely say, I never re 
member an impreasion so general as that ex- 
cited by the death of Francis Horner. The 
public looked vpon him as a powerful and a 
safe man, who was labouring not for himself or 
his party, but for them. They were convinoed 
of his talents, they confided in his moderation, 
and they were sure of his motives; he bad 
improved so quickly, and so much, that his 
early death was looked on as the destruction 
of a great statesman, who had done but a 
small part of the good which might be ex- 
pected from him, who would infallibly have 
risen to the highest offices, and ax infullibly 
have filled them to the public good. ‘Then 
as he had never lost a friend, and made so 
few enemies, there was no friction, no draw- 
back; public feeling had its free course; 
the image of a good and great man was 
broadly before the world, unsullied by any 
breath of hatred; there was nothing but 
pure sorrow! Youth destroyed before its 
time, great talents and wisdom hurried to 
the grave, a kind and good man, who might 
have lived for the glory of England, torn 
from us in the flower of his life!—but all 
this is gone and past, and, as Galileo snid of 
hhis lost sight, “Tt bas pleased God it should 
Ve so, and it must please me also.” 

Ever truly yours, 
Srower Surrn. 

August 26, 1842. 
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“LOCKING IN” ON RAILWAYS. 
To the Ealitor of the Morsing Chronicle: 
Sir, 
Tr fulls to my lot to travel frequently on 


the Great Western Railway, and T request 
permission, through the medium of your 


able and honest journal, to make = com- 
aint. against the directors of that a 
is the custom on that railway to 
passengers in on both sides — a custom 
which, in spite of the dreadful example at 
Paris, I have every reason to believe they 
mean to continue without any relaxation. 








remains) are by these tender-hearted mono~ 
polists immediately committed to their loco= 
motive p¥isons, Nothing ean, in fact, be vo 
absurd as all this officious zeal. It is the 
duty of the directors to take all reasonable 
precautions to warn the public of danger — 
to make it clear that there is no negligence 
on the part of the railroad directora; and 
then, this done, if a fool-bardy person choose 
to expose himself to danger, so be it. Fools 
there will be on roads of iron and on roads 
of gravel, and they must suffer for their 
folly; but why are Socrates, Solon, and 
Solomon to be locked up? 

But is all this, which appears #o philan- 
thropical, mere philanthropy? Does not 
the locking of the doors save servants and 
policemen? Does not economy mingle with 
these benevolent fvelings? Ts it to save a 
few fellow-creatures, or a few pounds, that 
the children of the West are to be her- 
metically sealed in the locomotives? I do 
not say it is so; but I say it deserves a very 
serious examination whether it be so or not. 
Great and heavy is the sin of the directors 
of this huge monopoly, if they repeat upon 
their own iron the tragedy of Paris, in order 
to increase their dividends a few shillings 
per cent. 

‘The country has (perhaps inevitably) given 
way to this great monopoly. Nothing can 
make it tolerable for a moment. but the most 
severe and watchful jealousy of the manner 
in which its powers are exorcised. We 
shall have tyrannical rules, vexatious rules, 
ill temper, pure folly, and meddling and 
impertinent paternity. It is the absolute 
duty of Lord Ripon and Mr, Gladstone (if 
the directors prove themselves to be #0 in 
adequate to the now situation in which they 
are placed) to restrain and direct them by 
nw ; and if these two gentlemen aro afraid 
of the responsibility of such Jaws, they are 
deficient in the moral courage which their 
office requires, and the most important in= 
terests of the public are neglected, 

Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Sroxex Sacra. 
‘May 21. 1842, 
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“LOCKING IN" ON RAILWAYS. 
‘To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle, 


St, 

Srxce the letter upon railroads, which you 
‘were good enough to insert in your paper, 1 
have had some conversation with two gen- 
Uemen officially connected with the Great 
Western, Though nothing could be more 
courteous than their manner, nor more in- 
telligible than their arguments, I remain 
unshaken as to the necessity of keeping the 
doors open, 

‘There is, in the first place, the effect of 
Imagination, the idea that all escape is im- 
postible, that (let what will happen) you 
must sit quiet in first class No, 2. whether 
they are pounding you into a jam, on 
burning you into a cinder, or crumbling you 
into a human powder. These excellent 
dircctora, versant in wood and metal, seem 
to require that the imagination should be 
sent by some other conveyance, and that 
only loads of unimpassioned, unintellectual 
flesh and blood should be darted along on 
the Western rail; wheres, the female homo: 
is a screaming, parturient, interjectional, 
hysterical animal, whose delicacy and. timi- 
dity monopolists (even much as it may sur- 
prise them) must be taught to consult, ‘The 
female, in all probability, never would jump 
out; but she thinks she may jump out 
when she pleases ; and this is intensely com- 
fortable. 

‘There are two sorts of dangers which hang 
over railronds. ‘The one retail dangers, 


where individuals only are concerned; the 
other, wholesale dangers, where the whole 
train, or a considerable part of it, i# put in 


jeopardy. For the first danger there is 
a remedy in the prudence of individuals; 
fir the second, there is none. Noman need 
be drunk, nor need he jump out when the 
carriage is in motion; but in the present 
state of science it is impossible to 


sulted bat by the danger 
if the foolish cannot be restrained but by 
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velocity whistle —monopoly locks and bolts, 
as before, 

Tho locking plea of directors is philan- 
thropy; and I admit that to guartl men 
from the commission of moral evil is as phil+ 
anthropical a8 to prevent physical suffering. 
There is, I allow, a strong propensity in 
mankind to travel on railroads without pay- 
ing; and to lock mankind in till they have 
completed their share of the contract is 
benevolent, because it guards the species 
from degrading and immoral conduct; but 
to burn or crush a whole train merely to 
prevent a few immoral insides from not pay- 
ing, is T hope a little more than Ripon or 
Gladstone will bear, 

We have been, up to this point, very care- 
ess of our railway regulations, The first 
person of rank who is killed will put every 
thing in order, and produce a code of the 
most careful rules, Ihope it will not be 
one of the bench of bishops; but should it 
be so destined, let the burnt bishop— the 
unwilling Latimer —remember that, how- 
ever painful gradual concoction by fire may 
be, his death will produce unspeakable bene- 
fit to the public, Even Sodor and Man will 
be better than nothing. From that moment 
the bad effects of the monopoly are destroyed; 
no more fatal deference to the directors ; no 
despotic incarceration, no barbarous inat- 
tention to the anatomy and physiology of 
the human body; no commitment to loco- 
motive prisons with warrant. We shall then 
find it possible 

* Voyager libro sans mourie.” 
Sroxxr Ssoru. 
Tune 7, 142. 


BURNING ALIVE ON RAILROADS. 
To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 


Sm, 
Havixo gradually got into this little con- 
troversy respecting the burning human 
beings alive on tho railroads, I must beg 
feavo, preparatory to the introduction of 





the Bill, to say a few more words on the 
subject, If I could have my will in thesw 
matters, I would introduce into the bill a 
clause absolately probibitery of all locking 
doors on railroads; but as that fascinating 
board, the Board of Trade, does not love 
this, and as the public may, after some re= 
petitions of roasted humanity, be better 
prepared for such peremptory legislation, 
the better method perhaps will be to give 
to the Board of ‘Trade the power of opening 
doors (one or both), with the customary 
penalties against the companies for disobe~ 
dience of orders, and then the board may 
use this power as the occasion may require. 

To pass a one-legged law, giving power 
over one door and not the other, would, 
perhaps, be too absurd for human endurance, 
If railroad companies were aware of their 
real and extended interests, they would not 
harass the public by vexatious regulations, 
nor, under the plea of humanity (though 
really for purposes of economy), expose 
them to serious peril. ‘The country are 
very angry with themselves for having 
granted the monopoly, and very angry for 
the instances of carelessness and oppression 
which have appeared in the working of the 
system; the heaviest fines are inflicted by: 
coroner's juries, the heaviest dam are 
given by common juries. Railroads have 
daily proofs of their unpopularity, If Par- 
liament get out of temper with these me 
tallic ways, they will visit them with Laws 
of Iron, and burst upon them with the high 
pressure of despotism. 

The wayfuring men of tho North will 
league with the wayfuring men of the West; 
South and Enst will join hand im hand 
against thom. All the points of the com- 
pass will combine against these vendors of 
velocity, and traders in transition. I hope 
a clause will be introduced, compelling the 
Board of ‘Trade to report twice a year to 
Parliament upon the accidents of railroads, 
their causes, and their prevention. The 
public know little or nothing of what hap= 
pens on the rail, All the men with letters 
upon the collars of their coats are sworn to 
secrecy — nothing can be extracted from 
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them; when any thing happens they neither | over their interests, and to guard nga 
‘appear to see nor bear you. perpetual encroachments, the carel 
| “In case of conflagration, you would be | the insolence, and the avarice of mo: 
to them: as so many joints on the spit. It| Why do not our dear Ripon + 
has occurred to 500 persons, that soft im- | youthful Gladstone se¢ this, and com 
pefiments behind and before (euch as wool) | Fully to the rescue? and, instead of w 
would prevent the dangers of meeting or | themselves up in transcendental phil 
| overtaking. It is not yet understood ‘why | and the principles of letting-aloncns 
> core oa fire at the end of the train | do they not at once do what ough 
| cannot be seen by the driver of the engine. | done—what must be done — and wh 
| All this may be great noosense; but the | many needless butcheries, they will 
pablic ought to know that these points have | be compelled to do?— Yours, 
been properly cumsidered; they should know Sroser 8 
that there are a set of afficers paid to watch 
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king of the most degraded nation of Eu- 


rope. 
It is most painful to your Petitioner to 


see that American citizens excite, wherever | i 


they may go, the recollection that they 
belong to a dishonest people, who pride 
themselves on having tricked and pillaged 
Europe; and this mark is fixed by their 
faithless Togislator§ on some of the best and 
most honourable men.in the world, whom 
every Englishman has been eager to see and 
proud to receire. 

It is a subject of serious concern to your 
Petitioner that you are losing all that power 
which the friends of freedom rejoiced that 
you possessed, looking upon you as the ark 
of human happiness, and the most splendid 
picture of justice and of wisdom that the 
world had yet seen. Little did the friends 
of America expect it, and sad is the spec- 
tacle to see you rejected by every State in 
Europe, ag a nation with whom no contract 
can be made, because none will be kept; 
unstable in the very foundations of social 
life, deficient in the elements of good faith, 
men who prefer any load of infumy, howover 
great, to any pressure of taxation however 
light. 

‘Nor is it only this gigantic bankruptcy 
for so many degrees of longitude and Lati- 
tude which your Petitioner deplores, but he 
is alarmed also by that total want of shame 
with which these things have been done; 
the callous immorality with which Europe 
has been plundered, that deadness of the 
moral sense which seems to preclude all 
return to honesty, to perpetuate this new 
infamy, and to threaten its extension over 
every State in the Union. 

To any man of real philanthropy, who 
receives pleasure from the improvements of 
the world, the repudiation of the public 
debts of America, and the shameless manner 
in which it has been talked of and done, is 
the most melancholy event which has hap- 


pened during the existence of the present | admired. 


generation. Your Petitioner sincerely prays 
that the great and good men still existing 
among you may, by teaching to the United 





upon that confederacy the eyes of thinking 

men are intensely fixed, to see how far 

mass of mankind can be trusted with 

management of their own affairs, and 

establishment of their own happiness. 
May 18. 1843. 
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LETTER 1. 
To the Editor of the Morning Chromtcte, 
Sr, 
You did me the favour, some time since, to 
insert in your Mp penigh oee a petition of 
mine to the American Congress, for the re= 
payment of a loan made by me, in common 
with many other unwise people, to the State 
of Pennsylvania. For that petition I have 
been abused in the groseest manner by many 
of the American papers. After some weeks’ 
reflection, I see no reason to alter my opi- 
nions, or to retract my ions. What 
I then said was not wild declamation, but 
measured truth, I repeat again, that no 
conduct was ever more profligate than that 
of the state of Pennsylvania, History can- 
not pattern it: and Iet no deluded being 
imagine that they will ever repay a single 
farthing—their people bave tasted of the 
dangerous luxury of dishonesty, and they 
will never be brought back to the homely 
rule of right. The mouey transactions of 
the Americans are become a by-word among 
the nations of Europe. In every grammar 
school of the old world ad Grecas Culendas 
is translated —the American dividends. 
Tam no enemy to America. I loved and 
honest America when she 
the laws of pounds, shillings, and pence; 
and I thought the United States the most 
magnificent picture of human happiness: I 
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great deal of virtue and 
excellent meaning in him, and I must now 
beg a few minutes’ conversation with him. 
“ After all, my dear Daniel, what is it you 
‘want ?—a separation of the two countries ? 
—for what purpose?—for your own ag- 
grandisement? — for the gratification of 
your personal vanity? You don't know 
yourself; you are much too honourable and 
moral a man, and too clear-sighted w person 
for such « business as this: the empire will 
be twisted out of your hands by a set of 
cut-throat villains, and you will die secretly 
by a poitoned potato, or be pistoled in the 
streets. You have too much sense and taste 
and openness to endure for a session the 
stupid and audacious wickedness and non- 
sense of your associates, If you want fame, 
you must be insatiable! Who is so much 
known in all Europe, or so much admired 
by honest men for the reat good you had 
done to your country, before this insane 
ery of Repeal? And don’t imagine you 
can intimidate this Government; whatever 
be their faults or merits, you may take my 
word for it, you will not intimidate thom. 
‘They will prosecute you again, and put 
down your Clontarf meetings, and they will 
be quite right in doing so, ‘They may make 
concessions, and I think they will; but they 
would fall into utter contempt if they al- 
lowed themselves to be terrified into a dis- 
solution of the Union. ‘They know full 
well that the English nation are unanimous 
and resolute upon this point, and that they 
would prefer war to » Repeal. And now, 
dear Daniel, sit down quietly at Derrynane, 
and tell me, when the bodily frame is re- 
freshed with the wine of Bordeaux, whether 
all this be worth while. What is the object 
of all government? The object of all go- 
vernment is roast mutton, potatoes, claret, 
‘@ stout constable, an honest justice, a clear 
highway, a free chapel. What trash to be 
bawling in the streets about the Green Isle, 
the Isle of the Ocean; the bold anthem of 
Erin go bragh! A far better anthem would 
be Erin go bread and cheese, Erin go cabins 





rain, Erin go panta 
loons without holes in them! What folly 
to be making eternal declamations about 


governing yourselves! If laws are 
and well administered, is it worth atte 
ruth into war and rebellion in order that 
no better laws may be made in another 
place? Are you an Eton boy, who has just 
come out, full of Plutarch's Lives, and con- 
sidering in every case how Epaminondas or 
Philopamen would have acted, or are you 
our own dear Daniel, drilled in all the busi- 
ness and bustle of life? I am with 
heart and soul in my detestation of all 
injustice done to Ireland. Your P yor! 
shall be fed and paid, the liberties of your 
Church be serupulously guarded, and in 
civil affairs the most even justice be pre= 
served between Catholic and Protestant, 
Thus far I om a thorough rebel as well as 
yourself; but when you come to the perilous 
nonsense of Repeal, in common with every 
honest man who has five grains of common 
sense, I take my leave.” 
It is entertaining enough, that although 
jing to be so clamorous 
making own laws, the wisest 
and the best statutes in the books have been 
made since their union with England. All 
Catholic disabilities have been abolished; a 
police bas been established all over 
the kingdom ; public courts of petty sts 
sions have been instituted; free trade be- 
tween Great Britain and ee ts oe 
completely carried into effect; ue 
tenants are placed in every county ; church 
rates are taken off Catholic shoulders; the 
County Grand Jury Rooms are flung open 
to the public; county surv are of great: 
service; a noble provision is made for edue 
cating the people, I never saw a man who 
had returned to Ireland after four or five 


proving: and this is the country y 
to be Erin-go-bragh'd by this shallow, vain, 
and irritable people into bloodshed and re= 
bellion! 

‘The first thing to be done is to pay the 
priests, and after a little time they will take 
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Alvanley ; but would urge on ten thousand 
Pata in civil combat against ten thousand 
Bulls. His objections are to small homi- 
cides; and his vow that he has registered in. 
Heaven is only aginst retail destruction, 
and murder by piecemeal. He docs not 
like to teaze Satan by driblets; but to earn 
eternal torments by persuading eight million 
Trish and twelve million Britons no longer 
to buy and sell oats and salt meat, but to 
butcher each other in God's name to exter- 
mination, And what if Daniel dics, —of 
what use his death? Does Daniel make 
the occasion, or does the occasion make 
Daniel ?— Daniels are made by the bigotry 
and insolence of England to Ireland; and 
till the monstrous abuses of the Protestant 
Church in that country are rectified, there 
will always ée Daniels, and they will al- 
ways come out of their dens more power- 
ful and more popular than when you cast 
them in. 

I do not mean by this, unjustly and 
cowardly to run down O'Connell. He has 
been of eminent service to his country in 
the question of Catholic Emancipation, and 
I am by no means satisfied that with the 
gratification of yanity there are not mingled 
genuine feclings of patriotism, and a deep 
sense of the injustice done to hia country, 
His first success, however, flung him off his 
guard; and perhaps he trusted too much 
in the timidity of the present Government, 
who are by no means composed of irresolute 
or weak men. 

If I thought Ireland quite safe, I should 
still object to injustice. I could never en- 
dure in silence that the Catholic Church of 
Ireland should be left in its present state; 
but I am afraid France and England can 
now afford to Gght: and having saved a 
little money, they will, of course, spend it in 
fighting. That puppy of the wares, young 
Joinville, will steam aver in a high-pressure 
fleet! —and then comes an immense twenty 
per cent, income-tax war, an universal 
surrection in Ireland, and & crisis of misery 
and distress, in which life will hardly be 
worth having. The struggle may end in 


our favour, but it may not; and the object of | 





political wisdom is to avoid these 


for sedition or turbulence. I want to see 
Fabel at the loom; cotton and silk five 
‘inging up in the bogs; Ireland 

PY: quiet country! — seribblit 

ee cleaning, and making calico, as 


ee tet clie he dan iee cieaal 
to them for making clothes, 


this remarkable difference. You have given 
up your Protestant auxiliaries ; the Protes- 
tants enjoyed in former disputes all the 
patronage of Ireland; they fought not only 
from religious hatred, but to preserve their 
monopoly ;—that monopoly is gone; you 
have been candid and just for thirty years, 
and have lost those fiends whose swords 
were always ready to defend the partiality 
of the Government, and to stifle the ery of 
justice. The next war will not be between 
Catholic and Protestant, but between Ire~ 
land and England. 

Ihave some belief in Sir Robert. He ia 
aman of grest understanding, and must eee 
that this eternal O'Connelling will never do, 

is impossible it can last. We are 
in a transition state, and the Tories may be 
assured that the Baronet will not go too 
fust. “If Peel tells them that the thing must 
be done, they may be sure it is high time to 
do it;—they may retreat mournfully and 
sullenly before common justice and common 
sense, but retreat they must when Tamworth 
gives the word, —and in quick-step too, and 
without loss of time. 

And let me beg of my dear Ultras not to 
imagine that they survive for asingle instant 
without Sir Robert—that they could form 
an Ultra- tory Administration, Is there « 
Chartist in Great Britain who would not, 
upon Jhe first intimation of such an attempt, 


in- | order a new suit of clothes, and call upon 
extended 


the baker and milkman for an 

credit? Is there a political reasoner who 
would not come out of bis hole with » new 
constitution? Is there one ravenous rogue 
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away for the benefit of the clergyman, we | as it would be fatal to his factious influence! 
do not remember any very lively marks of over the people. 





satisfaction and delight which it produced in ‘ ms FO. ie ote 
the countenance of the decimated person. amet 4 5 4 é 

I am thoroughly convinced that State pay- afr ts. . C S P| 
ments to the Catholic clergy would remove iy tig Aba as Mee 

a thousand causes of hatred between the fe VES dad terrae VS 
priest and his flock, and would be as favour- oY sol lay tee ase 
able to the increase of his useful authority, ay OS sie Bete 
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